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PEACE a || 
“It is the Voice of Political Wisdom, the Expression of the Best 
Political Economy’’ 


HENRY MONFORT CARY | 


Christendom has been rudely awakened from 
its dream of Peace. We needed to learn that 
the Palace of Peace at The Hague will never 
shelter an authoritative tribunal with power to 
settle international disputes, until we shall have 
radically changed our convictions as to “the stuff 
such dreams are made of.’ There was “peace 
sentiment” in abundance, backed in Europe by 
the ringing rhetoric of the Socialists who claimed 
for their organization the power to prevent a 
general war. ‘There were interlocking trade in- 
terests which propagandists believed would over- 
shadow trade antagonisms. There were rumors 
of impending bankruptcy due to the cost of main- 
taining huge standing armies and it was inferred 
that a general conflict could not be financed. 
European nations were already bearing unendur- 
able burdens of taxation, due to wars in the past 
and militarism in the present, and it was hoped 
that the commonalty would stifle the mere sugges- 
tion of new debts. And this confidence acquired 
a poetic plausibility from frequent accounts of 
royal visits with their accompaniment of fulsome 
declarations of amity and photographs of mon- 
archs embracing while sentimental mobs  ap- 
plauded. 


The whole fabric of this pleasant dream has 
been swept away. The Peace of Europe has given 
place to a general European war. Militarism, 
which peace enthusiasts had reported as moribund, 
has received a new impetus and given unques- 
tionable proof of satanic vitality. The reign of 
peace was all a comedy of make-believe. The 
spirit of revenge, commercial antagonisms and 
old race hatreds were not even slumbering. They 
were shamming. If Christendom will but learn 
its lesson from this last, most deplorable war, 
the war shall not have been fought in vain. The 
lesson is this—that the peace of the world will 
not come as the fruit of peace essays or political 
compromises. That it will come, when it comes, 
as the fruit of high moral achievement, paid for 
in kind by high moral endeavor and guaranteed 
by a new alignment of the moral forces of Chris- 
tendom. 


The votaries of war have masked its physical 
horrors, its reckless wastefulness, its moral tur- 
pitude. The Russian general who said that 
Verestchagin’s paintings of the horrors of war 
should be destroyed because they disenchanted 
the people, was true to the lying spirit of mili- 
tarism. Before any real advance can be made— 
the mask must be torn away. Let the biologist, 
the political economist, the moralist, reveal the 
colossal sophism.on which the whole disgraceful 
institution rests. 

The moralists will show how militarism has 
lifted the discredited code of the duelist to the 
dignity of international law—for the life of mili- 
tarism is the law that might makes right; and 
he will show that while it is a long stride in 
time from the stone hatchet to the Krupp gun, 
both are fashioned for the same ghastly work by 
the same spirit of savagery. 

The political economist will assemble the figures 
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which show the unbelievable recklessness of th i} 
“bankruptcy armed to the teeth 2’? an institutiod 
which, prior to this war, maintained 5,000,000 me 


in idleness in Europe and paid each year $2,500.) 
000,000; that is today amassing debts on whic} 
the Russian and French and German and Aus} 
trian citizens of the year of grace 2015 will sti 
be paying interest. | 

The biologist, through the ministry of the his} 
torian, will write the story of militarism fro 
a new angle, and the world will have an indict} 
ment of tlfis barbarous institution more damnin3 
than any that has ever been dreamed of. Militar 
ism reverses the process of natural selection 
The cry of the war god—‘Send forth the bes 
ye breed,” and the hideous results of barrack vic! 
with its entail of sterility, have left the high task 
of parenthood to the weakling, the unfit, the mas 
who remains when the flower of the nation goe: 
forth to war. The terrible cost of militaris 
will only then be realized when a master hane 
shall have rewritten the history of Christendo 
with these four laws for the framework of hii 
story—Variation, Heredity, Segregation, Selec: 
tion—and given due emphasis to the effects o) 
military selection. He will tell how Greece die 
because the men who made her glory passed away 
“leaving none of their kin and therefore none 03 
their kind.” He will prove that Rome did no 
fall through luxury or corruption, but for lack 
of men. “Out of every hundred thousand strong 
men, eighty thousand were slain. Out of eve 
hundred thousand weaklings, ninety to ninety 
five thousand were left to survive’—and sire the 
coming generation. History is a teacher. Wher 
a lesson is not learned it is repeated. He wil 
illustrate his meaning from modern nations. He 
will tell the story of Spain, decadent. a “beggas 
among nations” and take as his text the prophecy 
of La Puente who wrote in 1630: 


“Mines give silver, and forests give timber, bu 
only Spain gives Spaniards, and she may give s 
many that she may be left desolate.” 

The decadence of France physically will be re 
lated to Napoleon’s wars which sucked into th 
devouring vortex of his ambition 4,000,000 live: 
and untold millions who might have been. Whet 
we have re-read history in the light of this lav 
of military selection we shall realize that— 

“The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation,” 


—terrible as that list appears in its totality—form 
after all, but a small percentage of the cost o 
war in human life. 


When the stage trappings have been torn fron 
this vilest of human institutions and it stand 
naked to the gaze of an awakening world—whe: 
the Christian Church which has compromise: 
with it and at times used it for its own purposes 
shall have been made to stand up beside it an 
meet the scorn its vacillating policy has meritec 
then perhaps the profound truth hidden in Les 
sing’s seeming paradox may find its way into th 
conscience of Christian people— 

(Continued on page 142.) 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TO YOU 
Lay Down Your Burdens and Take up Your Work 


You think you could easily tell what would 
make this the very best Christmas you ever 
had. If your church appreciated your services, 
or even paid you a salary that would enable 
you to provide more comforts for your family, 
you would be happy. The payment of salary 
when due would help. There are ministers 
with large salaries, promptly paid, who are not 
happy. Payment of back salaries to enable 
you to pay your debts would make a Merry 
Christmas. 


A church that was less worldly and more 
spiritual, a well-filled church, or even a well- 
attended prayer meeting, would make almost 
any pastor happy. I will agree that they are 
all unselfish. 


The best Christmas gift that could possibly 
come to any pastor would, in many cases, be 
the power to get rid of something rather than 
receiving something. 

You are burdened with cares, church debts, 
failures, lack of convincing power in your ser- 
mons, the growth of amusements, the apparent 
increase of evil. You are worried because the 
doctrines which you think are the foundation 
of your Christian experience seem to be fading 
away. At a time when liberalism in liquor leg- 
islation is being forced back, liberalism in 
Christian principles seems to he thriving. 


Therefore, the best Christmas that could 
come to you and those with whom you live, and 
those you love, would be an unburdening. But 
if we lay down our burdens or forget them, 
then some one must take them up. If that were 
true we had better carry them ourselves. But 
if there were some one so strong and far- 
sighted, that to him our burdens would not be 
burdens, then we might leave them with him. 


The burden of Bunyan’s Pilgrim gave him a 
great deal of trouble. It hindered him so that 
he had great difficulty in escaping the Slough 
of Despond. It made him go more slowly, and 
discouraged those whom he desired to go with 
him on his journey. 

One day, after toiling up a steep hill, he came 
to a place where his burden fell off and rolled 
down into a grave on the mountain side. He 
remembered it no more. When he had lost his 
burden he could look up, and he saw three 
shining ones. One spoke peace to him, another 
said that his sins were forgiven, while the third 
gave him a shining countenance, and put a roll 
in his hands—gave him a commission. But 
these gifts would not have given him joy had 
not the burden fallen off. - 


You now know where to get rid of your bur- 
den. More than that, you know that you are 
~ commanded to come to One whose work is to 
- take care of your burdens, and give you rest. 

But you are not satisfied. You don’t want 
rest? You have your life-work, your duty, and 
~ you wouldn’t go through the world care-free, or 
burdenless. You want your burdens back? 

Instead of his burden, Pilgrim was given his 
roll, or commission. It had a seal of authority 
on it, but it wasn’t sealed. Why don’t you 


carry a commission instead of a burden? A 
man with a commission, and a shining counte- 
nance, and peace—he-is in demand. People 
need him, and like to be where he is. He can 
command, compel, persuade, and he has the 
power to transport men and women to the hill 
where the burdens fall off and roll away. 


With the same energy he can do ten times 
the work he did when he was burdened. He 
lost his burden and he gained a commission. 
He lost his worry and care and he took up his 
work and his calling. The One who commis- 
sioned him has said that everything will come 
out all right, that he will win the only battles 
worth winning, that in the war he will triumph. 

The Son of Man was in a home one day. The 
meal that was to have been served for the fam- 
ily did not seem worthy of the guest. One 
sister was busy preparing a company dinner, 
but the other was so interested in hearing what 
the guest had to say that she forgot about 
dinner. Martha complained. The guest com- 
mended her good housekeeping, but said that 
really there was only one thing needful, and 
that Mary had chosen that. In other words, he 
offered to unburden Martha. What was the 
one thing that would unburden her—friendship 
with the Guest. What is the commission? It 
is that we should extend the Good-will to men 
of which the angels sane—that we should make 
men friends of Jesus Christ, and that we can 
never do unless we first become friends of men. 


You are burdened with a load of care in your 
church work, the Sunday School, prayer meet- 
ing, finances, two sermons a week, and endless 
detail—all to make men members of church, 
or get them to believe what you believe, or to 
assent to certain doctrines. It might be very 
bad for men of some temperaments to believe 
what you believe, or rather, to believe only 
what you believe, or to believe all that you be- 
lieve. You are commanded to teach the gos- 
pel, bring men to Jesus Christ, and make them 
friends with him. He will give them what they 
need, as he gave different men what they 
needed when he was here on earth. 


You have been burdening men with cares, 
scolding them for not coming to church and to 
prayer meeting. That is not your commission. 
In fact, it is none of your business. If you will 
make men friends of Jesus Christ they will go 
where they find his friends. Better than that, 
they will go where there are men whom Jesus 
wants for his friends. 

When you have laid down your burden at 
Calvary, then you may go back into the city, 
and through and out the gate, across the Valley 
of Hinnom and up to Bethlehem, where you 
can hear the angels’ song: “Good-will to men.” 

You may think there is something lacking to 
this message, that it is too simple, and that it 
is impractical, but before you come to a con- 
clusion, read for yourself John 1:29-51, and re- 
member who it was that said, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” Now, 
will you lay down your burden and take up 
your commission? 
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A Whole Church Blessed by Giving a Christmas Box, 
ARTHUR A. McKAY | 


In a small residential village of New Jersey, 
the ladies of a Presbyterian church have for 
several years enjoyed sending a Christmas 
box to one of the home missionaries in the 
West. Each year the box is sent to a different 
family, and an effort is made to find a family 
with several children. 

Everything in the box is new. Securing the 
measurements of each member of the family, 
they send an excellent supply of warm under- 
wear, clothing, shoes and stockings for every 
member of the family; adding table and bed 
linen, comforters and many. other useful ar- 
ticles. 

It is sometimes quite difficult to find the 
family, therefore it is often necessary to write 
to different sources of information. This was 
done last year, and among others the pastor 
wrote to The Expositor. Before a reply was 
received from there, the place for the box had 
been chosen, the usual box to which every 
member contributes was packed and shipped, 
affording the ladies much pleasure. for it is one 
of the happiest events of the year. 

A few days after the box had been sent a 
letter came to the pastor, forwarded by The 
Expositor, telling of the needs of a missionary 
on the frontier in far-off Montana. 

It was a most pathetic appeal, stating the 
actual conditions. He had a large territory of 
forty miles to cover, his horse having died. 
There were six children in the home, and he 
received but thirty-three dollars a month from 
the board: the balance he had expected from 
the people, but their crops had been a failure, 
making the payments impossible. They were 
facing a severe winter; the thermometer often 
reached forty below, actual suffering was 
ahead of them unless somebody helped. The 
brave fellow was ready to stay and face it all 
and suffer if need be. But our box had gone; 
there seemed nothing to do now but to return 
the letter at once, so that someone else could 
help this worthy family. 

The letter was read aloud in the minister’s 
home, and every member of the family was 
affected, and one of them remarked, “If he was 
a criminal out there hiding from justice it 
would be bad enough, but for one of God’s own 
ministers to be suffering and attempting to 
preach the gospel is distressing.” 

But our box had gone, so the letter was made 
ready to return. It happened to be the day 
of the weekly meeting of the Ladies’ Society, 
and as neither the pastor or his wife could for- 
get the letter they decided to read it before 
the ladies as a missionary lesson and wait for 
results. 3 

As the letter was read exclamations of sur- 
prise and sympathy came from all sides, and at 
the conclusion of the reading one member after 
another suggested that something ought to be 
done. One offered several good warm dresses 
and coats, which she had felt were not suitable 
for the first box of strictly new things. She 
would bring them and a box to put whatever 
else might be brought. The meeting was held 
on Wednesday, and they decided to meet two 
days later, bringing whatever they could se- 
cure, 


Friday came, and at two o'clock the ladies 
commenced to arrive with arms loaded with 
the things they had been able to gather. There 
were dresses, underwear, furs, coats, shoes, 
stockings, warm gloves, fur caps and a fine 
business suit, practically new. 

It was plainly seen that the box, which had 
been brought, and about half filled, would not 
hold the remaining articles, so another large 
box was secured. A happier group of women 
it would be hard to find. It was found that by 


- careful packing it was barely possible to crowd 


all the articles into the two large cases. Prayer 
was then offered and the Doxology sung. 


But Montana was far awav from New Jer- 
sey—so the pastor promised to give the men 
of the congregafion an opportunity to send the 
boxes to their destination. 

On Sunday morning the pastor preached an 
earnest Home Mission sermon, into which he 
brought the letter before mentioned, telling 
them of the splendid things the ladies had done 
and offering them a chance to send the waiting 
boxes to the missionary. 

The regular offering had been taken, but the 
plates were passed a second time, and thirty- 
seven dollars found their way into them. Be- 
fore night the amount had reached forty dollars. 
In the morning congregation was a family of 
strangers, who appeared very much interested. 
Upon meeting these people after the service, 
they were found to be a most excellent family, 
who had recently located near the village. 

The next morning mail brought a cordial let- 
ter from the stranger of the day before, ex- 


pressing his delight with the service, and ask- | 
ing that he and his wife might have the privi- | 
lege of sending the boxes by express, so that | 


the good man in the West might receive them 
before Christmas. 


family had been in search of a home church in 


which to locate, and were now happy to say | 
that they had found it, and would like to wor-, 


ship with us hereafter. 

Through the kindness of the railroad officials 
it was possible to send the boxes without cost, 
and they were already on their way, so, with 
the consent of contributors the money, in the 
form of a certified check for sixty-five dollars, 
was sent as a Christmas present to the brave 
man in the West. 

When he wrote about receiving it he said, 
“T had just been to the grocer’s and ordered 
wrapped up, some of the things we actually 
had to have, but had no money to pay for them. 
I was wondering what we would do next, when 
I found in the post-office your letter containing 
the check.” Continuing he said, “I am not an 
emotional man, but I was in tears of joy at the 
direct answer to our prayers.” 

The contents of the boxes were sufficient to 
clothe the whole family comfortably, and still 
have some to help others in need. 

The New Jersey pastor writes: “The whole 
experience was as good as a revival to our 
church. Indeed, it was a revival, for the whole 
church was aroused spiritually, and in addition 
we gained an excellent family, the parents 
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He enclosed a check for | 
twenty-five dollars, adding that he and his 


| 


uniting. with our church and proving of much 
assistance to us ever since. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from this 
incident: 

First—If a church needs a revival, a real in- 
terest aroused and an earnest effort put forth 
in the cause of missions will often bring better 
results than an evangelist. 

Second—Preaching “missions” does not drive 


people away from our congtegations if we will 
give the people something definite to do. 

Third—We can never tell how much more 
can be done until we give the people a chance 
to try. 

This winter we will send our box of new 
goods to the man in Montana to make up for 
the second-hand gifts he so gratefully received 
last year. 


Enlarge Your Heart—Open Your Hand 


Christmas Boxes or Barrels. 

We give below a letter from a pastor who in 
response to our request sent a barrel last year 
to a needy preacher. This year he himself is 
in need. He cast his bread upon the water 
last year, will you help fulfill God’s promise to 
him, that it shall return to him? 

Are we in the “more blessed” class? It is 
said that it is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive. If some day we are compelled to be 
in the class of receivers, what a joy it will be 
to remember that in the days when we had 
plenty we shared—shared gladly, and did unto 
others as we would that they should do unto 
us. 

Will you or will you not send a Christmas 
box or barrel to some needy pastor’s family 
on the frontier or in the hard spots in the 
East? 

Here are a few extracts from letters we are 
receiving daily: 

“Have a wife and baby 10 months old. Could 
get along on my $450 salary, but had to go to 
the hospital for an operation.” 

One preacher’s wife, mother of children, 6, 
4 and 2 years old, tells their needs. They 
lived on less than $200 last year. Warm cloth- 
ing and underwear badly needed. | 

A North Dakota pastor says, his boys are 
wearing shoes from the barrel an Expositor 
preacher sent him last year. The ages of the 
children are 13, 8, 6, and 3. If boys can make 
shoes which you sent, last a year, they de- 
serve another barrel, and they are going to 
have it, if I have to send it myself. 

Here is a Pennsylvania pastor, with 51 mem- 
bers in church, and salary low. He wants warm 
clothing for his wife and baby, which he says 
is two years, but doesn’t say much about him- 
self, except that he is humiliated. 

The cry down South is, Buy a bale of cotton. 
Southern preachers are unusually needy. One 
Congregational preacher has had a number of 
requests from old folks for a share in the 
Christmas box. ; : 

A Nebraska pastor’s wife with four children, 
says most of their members are homesteaders 
who live in sod houses. Her husband has to 
keep a house on his small salary. 

Give your people a chance to fill one or 
more boxes. We will furnish full particulars 
as to sizes. If you shut your heart to these 
appeals, I miss my guess if you get very much 
out of Christmas. Get your people in the 
habit of giving and their hearts will be more 
open to your own church expenses and be- 
nevolences. 

We often could not do a better thing than to 
separate some persons from some of. their 
money. ; 
With a good woman’s help I once induced 


a man to part with $5,000 for a boys’ Y. M. C. 
A. He enjoyed the sensation so much that 
he voluntarily gave nearly $10,000 more. He 
became one of my most loyal friends as the 
result of the negotiations for the original gift. 

“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these ye did it unto me.” These men and their 
wives who go out into the frontier, are willing 
to sacrifice, and choose to suffer these things 
-for Christ’s sake. But the children are born 
unto this service. Let us make them happy 
this Christmas. 

Let us cast our bread on the waters, and if 
some day we need it, we will not be ashamed 
to ask for and receive it. 

Will or will you not furnish a barrel or box 
for some needy pastor? The freight must be 
prepaid. It should contain some cash, good 
clothing and toys and candy for the children. 

Sure, I knew you only needed to be re- 
minded. Sincerely, F. M. BARTON, 

The Expositor, Cleveland, O. 


DHE SDIRDYSSTORYs 
Some Direct Words to the Man Who Deflles 
Himself with it. By S. W. McGill, 
Nashville. 

It advertises your own ignorance. 

It displays your lack of a sense of decency. 

It indicates the state of your inner character. 

It exhibits the nature of your inner soul. 

It shows your better self is being suppressed. 

It illustrates the sordidness of your soul. 

It typifies the meagerness of your resources of 
entertainment. 

It proclaims the coarseness of your ideas of 
humor. 

It tells of the inadequacy of your means of 
expression. 

It reveals the depth of defilement you have al- 
ready reached. 

It proves to your friends how greatly they may 
be disappointed in you. 

It stultifies the testimony of those who have 
said you were a good fellow. 

It soils the imagination of vour hearers. 

It hangs vulgar pictures on the inner chamber 
of the imagination of other men from which they 
can never escape. 

It disgusts men of finer sensibilities-who care 
for the clean and wholesome things of life. 

2 It nauseates good men who love fun but hate 
irt. 

It dishonors your parents and your wife and 
your children, and your friends and your home 
and your business and your God. 

It proves nothing but your own unworthiness. 

It accomplishes nothing but your own undoing. 

It convinces others that you are a good man 
NOT to do business with. 
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PRAYERS BY A METROPOLITAN PASTOR 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


O God, the Father of all men, in Whose 
grace all our light is born, and in Whose love 
is the fountain of our festivity, mercifully lead 
me into the holy secret of Christmastide, and 
take me into the innermost room of its holy 
joy. Forbid that I should-remain in the outer 
courts, dwelling amid its merely carnal pleas- 
ures, satisfied with the merriment that dies 
with the day, and contented with the happiness 
that passes with the fading flowers and with 
the withering leaf. Bring me into the eternal 
things of this blessed season, the things that 
abide, the love that manifests itself in unfailing 
good will and the joy that rings Christmas 
bells all the year round. Let me draw water 
out of the wells of salvation, and let the joy 
of the Lord be my strength. Graciously give 
unto me the joy of perfect reconciliation with 
Thy will. Give unto me the joy of spiritual 
liberty. Take the reluctance out of my service 
and the frown out of my obedience. Give unto 
me the holy joy of human sympathy. _Re- 
create the chords that have become insensitive 
to my brother’s joys and griefs. Unite me 
to my fellow with tender kinship, and let me 
be partaker of his triumphs and defeats. And 
graciously impart unto me the joy of a glo- 
rious hope. Let my horizon shine with most 
alluring light. May the Christmas star always 
go before me, leading me to ever-deepening 
revelations of the Lord, and giving me fresh 
surprises of Heavenly grace and love-—AMEN. 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER. 


Eternal God, we bow before Thee as the 
children of grace and love. Thy mercy has 
brought us into the New Year. We thank 
Thee for the assurance that fills our souls 
that the New Year brings new mercies and 
new opportunities for service. Help us to 
enter into its gates with praise. Purify our 
souls, make our eyes keen and watchful, in or- 
der that we may discern Thy purpose at every 
turning of the way. Help us to hallow all our 
circumstances whether they appear friendly or 
adverse, and may we subdue them all to the 
King’s will. We prav that during the New 
Year we may obtain new visions of the glory 
of Christ. May His gospel of grace become 
more exceedingly precious as we gaze into its 
unsearchable wealth. Let in the light as our 
eyes are able to bear it. Tell us some of the 
many things which are yet withholden because 
we are not able to bear them. May we exercise 
our senses in discernment, that so we may be 
led into the deeper secrets of Thy truth. And 
wilt thou: graciously grant to us new possibil- 
ities of service. May we light lamps on many 
a dark road. Mav we give help to many a 
tired pilgrim who is burdened by the greatness 
of the way. May we give cups of refreshment 
to those who are thirsty and faint. And may 
our faith and hope restore the flickering light 
where courage is nearly spent—AMEN. 


A COMMUNION SUNDAY PRAYER. 

Almighty God, our Father, it is by Thy 
grace that we attain unto holiness, and it is by 
Thy light that we find wisdom. We humbly 


pray that Thy grace and light may be given’ 
unto us in this service, so that we may come 
into the liberty of purity and truth. Wilt 
Thou graciously exalt our spirits and enable 
us to live in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
Impart unto us a deep dissatisfaction with 
everything that is low, and mean, and unclean, 
and create within us such pure desire that we 
may appreciate the things which Thou hast 
prepared for them that love Thee. Wilt thou 
receive us as guests of Thy table. Give us the 
glorious sense of Thy presence, and the pre- 
cious privilege of intimate communion. Feed 
us with the bread of life, nourish all our spir- 
itual powers, help us to find our delight in 
such things as please Thee. Give us strength 
to fight the good fight of faith. Give us holy 
courage, that we may not be daunted by any 
fear, or turn aside from our appointed task. 
Make us calm when we have to tread an un- 
familiar road, and may Thy presence give us 
companionship divine. Meet with us, we hum- 
bly pray Thee, in all the appointed means of 
grace, and may the joyful remembrance of this 
service inspire us in all the common life and 
service of after days—AMEN. 


A THANKSGIVING DAY PRAYER. 


Heavenly Father, it has pleased Thee to 
bring us safely through another week of labor 
to the day of rest. May all our hearts be 
filled with Thy praise. May the spirit of 
Thanksgiving Day fill all our days, and de- 
liver us from the mood of murmuring and coni- 
plaint. Graciously remove the scales from our 
eyes, so that we may look upon our life with 
eyes anointed with the eye-salve of grace. Help 
us to discern Thy footprints in the ordinary 
road. Grant that we may now review our 
yesterdays and see the providences which 
have crowded our paths. Help us to see Thy 
name on blessings that we never recognized, so 
that we may now be praiseful where we have 
been indifferent. Redeem us from our spirit- 
ual sloth. Awake us out of our perilous sleep. 
May our consciences goad us when we are in 
peril. May the good desires within us be so 
strengthened as to destroy every desire that is 
vain. Sow in our hearts the word of Thy 
truth. Guard the seed with the vigilance of 
Thy blessed Spirit, and let it appear in our 
life as a fragrant and bountiful harvest. Gra- 
ciously watch us and defend us while we wor- 
ship here. May we not make Thy house a 
house of merchandise, doing common business 
when our Father’s business calls for all our 
powers. Make us mighty in consecration, and 
may we place our all upon the altar—AMEN. 


PRAYER FOR THE DAY. 

Most holy Lord, wilt Thou impart unto us 
the hallowing assurance that we are in Thy 
house. Deliver us from all irreverent familiar- 
ity. Lift us out of the bondage of heartless 
custom. Mercifully lead us through the means 
of grace into holy fellowship with Thyself, 
Quicken our remembrance of Thy providence. 
Open our eyes to the gifts that are showered 
upon us day by day. May our hearts awake in 

(Continued on page 140.) 
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Text: “To set at liberty them that are bruised.” 
Luke 4:18. 

It is amazing how a man can be crippled by a 
wuise. There is no necessity for the violence of 
yroken bones; a bruise can make a limb in- 
olerable and can fill one’s day with discomfort 
ind pain. Yes, a bruise can lame a man. It can 
o hinder its freedom that he only crawls along 
vith slow and faltering steps. A bird with a 
ruised wing is denied the freedom of the air and 
s kept from the heights. How crippling a 
ruised finger would be to a harpist, or a bruised 
wrist to a master of the violin! So a bruise can 
je a very momentous happening, and can have 
very deep and far-reaching consequences. It is 
therefore a very gracious word in the Lord’s 
commission which tells us that he not only came 
O minister to the blind and to the broken-hearted, 
und to those who are held in appalling bondage, 
jut also to those who are just sore and smarting, 
the wounded folk, “them that are bruised.” 


~ Now who are the bruised, these wounded chil- 
dren of God who need the great Physician, and 
whom the Saviour came to help and befriend, and 
ft need be, to heal? Suppose that ali the folk 
in this city whose spirits are bruised were to re- 
ceive a strange and imperative summons to gather 
in some appointed place on an appointed day, in 
order to receive the ministry of healing, what 
sort of people would be found in the vast and 
pathetic crowd? Let us call upon our experiences 
and upon our imaginations to help us in getting 
some idea of the patients who would answer the 
summons of the king. 

|. First of all, there would be that great multi- 
tude of men and women who just speak of them- 
selves as “feeling sore.” Circumstances have 
been a little rough and unfriendly, and the jagged 
edge of the outer life has left them raw and 
bruised. ; 
1. And among this sore and smarting assembly 
IT see a large number who are bruised by in- 
gratitude. Their gentle courtesies have been 
roughly repelled, or have been met with indiffer- 
ence. They have gone out of the way to render 
services, sowing seeds of kindness, and when they 
have looked for a harvest they have found only 
nettles and thorns. They are in some measure 
sharing the experience of the Master when he 
had healed the company of lepers, and when he 
asked in pained surprise, “Were there not ten 
cleansed? Where are the nine?” 


2. Another large company would consist of 
men and women who are bruised by censorious 
judgments. They have been hurt by rasping 
tongues. For everywhere, in the church and out 
of it, there are people who delight in saying cut- 
ting and wounding things about their fellows. 
These people pride themselves on their candor, 
when indeed they are only brutal. They have 
their success, horrible though it may be, in making 
people smart, and they add to the inevitable bur- 
dens of life the handicap of the raw wound, and 
their victims are sore and bruised. 

3 And then I think we should find among 
the sore people a large number who have been 
wounded by being superseded in the business or 
warfare of life. They have rendered faithful 
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CHEER FOR THEM THAT ARE BRUISED 
REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


service, but they have been bluntly told that their 
strength is not what it used to be and ‘they must 
take another and lower place. And so their salary 
1s reduced, and they are deposed, and another 
leaps into their place. And these failing folk are 
bruised. Or it may be that the wound is in- 
flicted by the no less bruising hand of circum- 
stance. And a great company of these bruised 
folk would answer the call of the Lord. 

4. Well, then, I must class among the people 
who are feeling sore that enormous multitude of 
men and women who are suffering from imaginary 
wounds, smarting from blows which have never 
been given. I am not sure that any public place 
in this city would accommodate this huge crowd, 
if they all responded to the call. They are the: 
victims of disordered imagination. A diseased 
imagination is only the minister of terror. We 
can-imagine ailments on the bodily life until we 
just ache with hypothetical -pains. And we can 
Imagine injuries in the social life until we are 
just sore with the fancied slights and neglects of 
our innocent fellowmen. But all these folks are 
wounded, and they would rise and obey the sum- 
mons of the Lord. 

II. But I will pass from the people who are 
only feeling sore to those who have been bruised 
by heavy and grievous blows. I mean the peo- 
ple who have been stunned by some sudden and 
calamitous circumstance which has met them 
full in the face and felled them to the ground, 
and they are lying sore and bruised. 

1. And among them I find people who have 
suddenly lost all that they had. They have made 
unfortunate investments, or the foundations ofa 
company in which they trusted have proved to be 
rotten, and the structure in which they had 
housed their savings has gone to pieces. And 
just at the time in life when the shoulders were 
bending a little under the burden, and the breath 
was becoming a little scant, and they purposed 
to relax and loosen a little, they are compelled 
to be as though they were young again, amid the 
fast-creeping infirmities of age. 

2. And then, side by side, with these men and 
women who have lost their money we should 
find the men and women who have lost their 
health. I mean the men and women who had sup- 
posed themselves to be robust, but who have 
received the quiet solemn word of the doctor that 
they will never be strong again, that they will 
have to go along the way very quietly, {hat a 
place in the vanguard is no more for them, and 
that they must just go among the hospital folk 
in the rear of the army. That is a terrific blow. 

3. And alongside those who are bruised by 
loss of business, and by loss of health, I would 
place those who are bruised by a blow which has 
taken away their peace. A father has a boy of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age upon whose 
noble future he has fastened all his hopes, and 
one day he catches a glimpse of something in that 
lad which stuns him with fear and pain. There 
is a something in the lad’s eyes which says that 
the lamp is smoking, that the flame of life within 
is not clear and clean. And that is a terrific 
blow, as full-faced as ever a man can receive. Or 
again, a child sees something in a parent, an 
indefinable something which suggests that the 
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father is wrong, or that the mother is wrong, 
and the soul of the child is like the bird I spoke 
of, with the wounded wing, it is sore and bruised. 
And assuredly these also would be found—those 
who have lost their domestic peace, as well as 
those who have lost their money and health, if 
some mystic messenger of grace were to summon 
from their hiding-places all “them that are 
bruised.” 

4. There is still another class whom I must 
name, the people who have been wounded by the 
Evil One. They are not morally ruined, but they 
are morally damaged. They are not exactly in 
bondage, but their freedom has been crippled. 
The bird has not been caught; it has only been 
wounded. 

And among those who have been wounded by 
the evil one there are, at any rate, two kinds. 
And first there are those who have been wounded 
in the soul’s. summer time. The soul was in 
prosperous circumstances, in the increasingly 
fierce light of progressive success. And then 
their fierce light of prosperity was transformed 
by the evil one into “fiery darts” to the wounding 
and bruising of the soul. Dispersed sunshine will 
quicken flowers; focussed sunshine will burn 
them. The second class of those who have been 
_ bruised by the evil one consists of those who 
have been wounded in the soul’s winter time. 
Some cold and chilly season has enveloped their 
life, and their roads have become very wintry, 
and they have slipped and stumbled into moral 
disloyalty and cowardice. And they are wounded 
and bruised. 


I have thought it best to have a long and de- 
tailed examination of the patients, in order that 
we might better apprehend the glory and the re- 
sources of the great Physician. 

III. Now then, here they all are, a vast world- 
wide company of “them that are bruised.” What 
will the Saviour do with them? Well, there are 
some wounds and bruises which he will assuredly 
heal. He will heal all the wounds that have 
been inflicted by the evil one. There is no un- 
certainty about these. They will assuredly be 
healed. He will wash out the deadly poison with 
the all-cleansing waters of grace, and healing will 
be found in the energies of divine life. 

And then all the imaginary wounds of the 
supersensitive people will be healed. The folk 
who are always fancying injuries will lose those 
silly fancies when they become the intimate 
friends of Christ. 

So I have no doubt whatever what will happen 
to wounds like these. The bruise will be healed. 
On the other hand, there are wounds which will 
be allowed to remain, but the Lord will make 
them the ministers of larger, healthier, and more 
fraternal life. What would you do with a 
mother’s wounded spirit, wounded and bruised 
because of the moral lapse and disorder in her 
boy? Would you make her indifferent, unsus- 
ceptible, morally and spiritually numb? Would 
you heal that wound? Or would you not rather 
let the wound remain, and let it be the strange 
minister to drive to prayer and agonizing quiet, 
and to make her sleepless in her desire for the 
sacred comradeship and restoration of the one 
who has gone astray? You would let the wound 
remain. And so does the Lord. And you would 
do the same with a father whose spirit is 
wounded by an erring and shame-soiled girl. You 
would not dry his tears. You would not remove 
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his pain. You would not heal his wound. Yo 
would not make him numb. en Christ wep 
over Jerusalem, you would not have dried hilj 
tears or turned his sensitive heart into stone. Ohi 
it is assuredly true that there are some pains thax) 
are life-pangs and not death-pangs, and we ca 


not have them removed or the morrow would 
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that are bruised ;” | 
heavy blows, or wounded by the sharp edge o} 
unfriendly circumstances? What will he do? || 
will tell you. He will throw the mighty forcq 
of his grace around about them, sustaining thera 
by the fellowship of his own life, nerving them 
by the gift of his own blood, and heartening the 
with the inspirations of immortal hope. 

will the Lord Jesus do with the bruised? 
will bear the bruises with them. He will shard 
them. “In all their afflictions he was afflicted.*} 
Oh, yes, men and women, it is the literal truth} 
truth confirmed in countless experiences; thal 
bruises will be borne by two, even by yourselil 
and your Lord; and when the wound is sufferec| 
by two, by you and your Saviour, when it be4 
comes a divine partnership in pain, then a strange| 
freedom is born in the soul, and dumb endurance| 
changes into holy patience, and into holy con} 
fidence, and into holy joy. \| 


And as for those who have lost their business} 
or have lost their health, let me say again that the 
Lord ministers to them by sharing their bruises 
He does it. I know it. Men and women have 
been stripped of all their worldly goods, anc 
have been beaten and bruised, but he has throv 
his strength and love about them, and even in th 
hour of deepest deprivation they have bee 
triumphant in the Lord. 


and such grace that thou shalt not remain 4 
cripple in life’s highway, thou shalt move for 
ward with confidence, from grace to grace, from 
strength to strength, and from glory to glory. 
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grateful song. Redeem us from our prod 
ness to complaint, and inspire us to a thanks. 
giving which reveals itself in glad obedience 
Graciously accept our means of worship. Use 
them as the ministries of Thy spirit. Bring t 
our souls what Thou seest we need, and endow 
us with the unsearchable riches of Christ. Giv 
Thy compassionate help to all who find it har¢ 
to pray. Lighten the burden that hinders as: 
piration. Comfort those whose griefs are blind 
ing them to things eternal. Give Thy kindly 
light to all who come to Thy house in the 
bonds of perplexity. Unravel their difficulties 
we humbly beseech Thee, and lead them int 
the appointed way. May our fellowship to 
gether be strong and sweet, and may our ex 
periences be so rich and enriching that wi 
shall all be led into a closer walk with God 
—AMEN. 
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SPIRITUALIZING THE SOCIAL MESSAGE-—II 


Wake Up, Look Up, Kneel Down 
Cc. L. GOODELL, D. D. 


[This is the second of six articles by a pastor 
who has perhaps the most fruitful pastorate in 
America, adding over 200 to his church an- 
unally. Ed.] 

“°Tis a mad world, my masters.” 

Diagnosis precedes therapeutics. We must un- 

derstand our maladies before we prepare our 
remedy. Every age has its problems, and happy 
is the man who can read the signs of the times 
and understands what will reach its needs. 
_ I think that we all agree that the present age 
is intensely secular in all its thought and pur- 
poses. Our pursuits are of the earth, earthy, 
and the tendency always is that a man should 
become like his pursuits. If he is forced to think 
in terms of dollars and goods and is obsessed 
with longing for gain it is a far cry to penitence 
and meditation and prayer. R. J. Campbell, of 
London, said not long ago: “The emphasis upon 
the outside of life, the general assumption that 
the only practical thing in life is to make sure 
of a sufficiency of this world’s goods, is very 
deleterious to the higher claims of the soul.” He 
reminds us that all our wonderful labor-saving, 
wealth-increasing inventions have not made life 
easier for us, but rather harder. Burdens ever 
grow heavier; the strain upon brain and nerve 
is ever greater. Will not the time come soon 
when society at iarge will stop and ask itself if 
its material gains are worth the cost? 

We are starving ourselves spiritually and do 
not know it. We are in a mad race and are 
pounding along until we drop. Life has become a 
panting Marathon,—and what has it all amounted 
to? We have increased in our capacity to make 
things. We can produce shoes and tools and 
automobiles by the minute and by the thousands. 
Have we also increased in our capacity to turn 
out saints by the wholesale? Have our im- 
proved tools produced improved character? 
Have better wages given us purer homes? Does 
ae higher cost of living also indicate a higher 
ife? 

Thirty years ago we were obsessed with the 
tyranny of heredity. We now realize that the 
argument from transmission was overdrawn. 
Today men’s minds have become obsessed with 
the omnipotence of environment. Jesus was 
never especially mastered by that thought. He 
even indicated that a man could live among the 
Cananites and yet keep his faith, and that the 
best thing the world ever had came out of Naz- 
areth. Some man has accused Wesley of say- 
ing that “no man was ever converted with cold 
feet,” but many of us have seen a warm heart 
‘triumph over cold feet and an empty stomach. 

They tell us that the age of faith has passed 
away, that the manna which fed the soul so long 
-has been deserted for other food and that men no 
longer seek recreation and refreshment at those 
exalted springs whose waters heal with gifts of 
patience, confidence and love. 

We have certain men among us who call them- 
selves Christian socialists, but they must feel 
themselves humiliated beyond measure to see 
with what ruthless hands the real socialists drive 
them out of camp. Socialism has no place for 
Christianity. It has lost its science but it has not 


found its God. It cries, “Down with religion, 
down with God,” and turns away from Him who 
said, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden and I will give you rest,” and ex- 
pects to find its heaven by dividing up the loot of 
the world. 

The church and the ministry have been told by 
a certain class of social reformers that all that 
is necessary to set up the Kingdom of God among 
men is to make the pulpit a forum for the dis- 
cussion of wages, of public ownership, of utilities 
and the whole question of economics. But where 
that plan has been tried the result has not been so 
encouraging as to make others especially anxious 
to take it up. R. J. Campbell says that he has 
done much hard work on labor platforms and 
that he is in fullest sumpathy with the demands 
of workers for a larger, fuller life, a greater 
measure of social justice and an opportunity for 
self-expression. “But,” he adds, “I have come to 
be very skeptical about the conscious spirituality 
of that demand.” 


It all means that we must turn from secondary 
things to those which are primary, that we must 
cease to give our attention supremely to matters 
which lie upon the surface and reach for those 
things which are vital and fundamental. There 
is a sickening list of moral delinquencies on every 
side. We need not undertake a catalogue of the 
crimes of high finance or low morals or legisla- 
tive shortcomings to prove that the world is going 
to the bad in its mad race. . 

It is for some power that will turn the bad 
world up side down as in the days of the apostles 
that we must seek. If the temptations of life 
have outrun the moral ability to resist them we 
must give ourselves to the replenishing of moral 
power. The ethical motives which mastered the 
simple demands of our fathers on the farm are 
also strong enough to guide their sons through 
the fiery ordeals of business and politics where 
millions of dollars are involved, if only they will 
face those problems in the fear of God. But it is 
a sad condition when with larger temptations to 
evil there is less power to resist. 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ;” 


If our temptations have increased with our ma- 
terial progress an increased spiritual life is the 
only thing which can keep us from a dire catas- 
trophe. 

In three fields the utter inadequacy, nay, more, 
the terrible failure of so-called up-to-date meth- 
ods of reform have been demonstrated. By way 
of parenthesis we may say that all this talk about 
an up-to-date religion is but vanity and vexation 
of spirit. The best kind of a religion is a date- 
less religion,—one that is the same yesterday, today 
and forever, as unchangeable as its source and as 
immutable as His power. If one’s religion has 
to be changed with the almanac it is arrant non- 
sense to talk about keeping the faith. Let us 
realize that while the forms in which religion 
expresses itself may change, the glory of a true 
religion is that it abides unchanged forever. 

The three fields to which I have referred are 
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these: First, the field of so-called social reform. 
I have referred to the fact that Socialism rules out 
Christianity; it will have none of it. Many of 
our social reformers began their settlement work 
and kindred endeavors to uplift society with the 
confessed purpose of eliminating God. There 
should be nothing said about religion in any 
form; there should be no talk of anything that 
would call man’s attention to a higher source than 
his own unaided strength. If anything was said 
about intemperance it would be on the basis of 
Sewell’s charts. If anything was said about chas- 
tity it would be entirely from the standpoint of 
the physician. Any question of truth would be 
on the level of policy. To this key the social re- 
formers pitched their message. 

And what has been the result of it? Ask any 
one who has tried to reform a drunkard without 
God; ask any one who has tried to face a Mag- 
dalene with no other message than that she is 
checkmated and out of the game; ask any one 
who has sought to build a character of integrity 
and truth on the simple basis that it pays better 
in the long run to tell the truth rather than a lie. 
Everybody who has undertaken, with such in- 
adequate means, to accomplish a stupendous work 
has throw up his hands in defeat. 

It was not long ago that the most distinguished 
settlement worker in America said, “I cannot go 
on this way. We have made a fearful mistake. 
A cold morality is not enough; we must have 
God.” A leading worker in this city ‘said to 
me, “Our work is a blind alley. It leads nowhere. 
It is only the spiritual that amounts to anything.” 

_ Millions have been expended in America in the 
effort to lift up men without the spiritual and 
the results have everywhere proved themselves 
utterly inadequate. 

2. In an entirely different field we may see the 
legitimate fruit of the wild scramble for pelf and 
power. The world never faced such a_ bitter 
month as the last one. Never a month when so 
many millions were facing each other in mortal 
combat,—every principle of Jesus denied and 
betrayed, every call of the Gospel regarded as 
a thing to be ignored. And the bitter thing about 
it all is that good men have become so obsessed 
with militarism and autocracy that they make evil 
good. It were bad enough to read in cold blood 
Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next War,” but 
it is even worse to read the deliverances of the 
scholars of Germany, men to whom we had 
looked as men of light and leading, who were pro- 
fessors in universities where the youth of the 
world were being trained for lives of self-denial 
and holy service. To take upon their lips the 
name of the humble prophet of Galilee and then 
to mock him, to deride the principles for which 
he dies and yet bear his name—has any greater 
catastrophe befallen the thousands who were fol- 
lowing such blind guides? 

Nor is Germany alone responsible. We are 
taught in our own land that we must “speak 
softly and carry a big stick,” that the safety and 
prosperity of the nation lies not in the principles 
for which the Bible stands but in self assertion 
and great armaments. But itis too late to advocate 
that. There are too many thousands of dead 
bodies choking the rivers of France and lying 
with mute faces upturned to God in silent prayer 
on the fertile fields of Belgium. Race hatreds, 
personal ambitions, national jealousies must. be 
met with something other than big armaments. 


These do not mean safety; they mean destruction. 
The attempt to get along without God in the na- 
tions is as awful a failure as among individuals. 

The third field where the lack of the spiritual 
has revealed a failure most lamentable is in the 
church herself. These are the days when almost 
everybody is heckling the church. The records of 
conferences and synods make sad reading. The 
percentage of increase has been so small as to 
be an unspeakable humiliation to the lovers of the 
church. And what has been the reason of it? She 
has forgotten her chief business. Has she not 
been more interested in her message of social 
betterment than in the other message—“Ye must 
be born again?” 

The church ought to concern herself about the 
specific evils of the body politic, but the question 
is, shall she apply salve to pimples or shall she 
so invigorate the system that the sores will cease? 
If the church’s time is taken up with sermons on 
parks and playgrounds and social disorders what 
becomes of the spiritual work for which it 
stands? Are harrowing descriptions of stock 
yards and poor houses more helpful in char- 
acter building and soul nurture than the message 
that seeks to quicken the man’s conscience and 
will? Is it not true that when God is in the lives 
of men the diseases of society quickly cease? Is 
it not true that a spiritual repentance will cleanse 
politics and business? Ought we not to preach that 
a man is to benefit society, to help its progress, 
to uproot its evils by getting into his heart the 
spirit of Jesus Christ? 

The need of the age is not for the development 
of material power. It is rather to be told once 
more that man is child of God, an heir of the 
eternities, that he is put here not to make a living 
but to grow a soul and that when life’s fitful fever 
is over naught of its accumulations will lie in 
his cold dead hand; that there are no pockets in 
shrouds, that the only treasure that will remain to 
him are spiritual treasures and that life lived on 
any other basis is a failure. 


A priest was called upon to pray over the bar- 
ren fields of his parishioners. He passed from 
one inclosure to another, and pronounced his 
benediction until he came to a most unpromis- 
ing case. He surveyed the sterile acres in de- 
spair. “Ah!' said he, “brethren—no use to pray 
here—this needs fertilizing.”’—Argonaut. 


(Continued from page 134) 


“The Christian religion has been tried for 
eighteen centuries, and the religion of Christ re- 
mains to be tried.” 

“Peace on earth, good-will towards men.’ Nine- 
teen hundred years have not made good that 
promise. The earliest Christian organizations 
were uncompromisingly anti-militarist, but un- 


der Constantine theological discussions ab- 
sorbed the energy that had been destined 
for moral reform. Today, after centuries 


of fanatical controversy, the Christian body 
is divided into innumerable sects. When we 
recognize that theology, like war, has divided the 
moral forces of Christendom, we may be ready 
to admit that there is but one real remedy for 
war—that the Peace of the World awaits the 
unification of Christendom. A United Christen- 
dom alone can cope with militarism and end it. 


A divided Christendom must be forever content — 
to wail an ineffectual protest. ee 
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THE GREATEST NEED OF THE CHURCHES 


; FACING THE PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS—II 
a CHARLES STELZLE 


(The second of six articles, which will enable 
ou to get a bird’s eye view of your own 
hurch and its field of labor.—Ed.) 
‘The real curse of poverty is not so much the 
ick of money as it is the lack of opportunity. 
he worst kind of poverty is that which calls 
or the sacrifice of the inner life. It is bad 
hough to have the body go hungry, but it is far 
orse to starve the soul. 
‘The crushing blows of abject poverty have 
one much to reduce great masses of people to 
ie lowest levels of appreciation. For them life 
as become simply a physical struggle, and only 
1€ instinct of self-preservation impels them to 
ontinue the fight. 
Poverty means more than destitution, sickness 
r hunger. The lack of a living wage, the long 
ours of labor, the back-breaking toil, the in- 
uficient food, the inability to pay doctors’ bills, 
re not nearly so terrible to the poor as is the 
pparent hopelessness and futility of all effort. 
‘Thousands of working people even in America 
ith its countless blessings, go through life like 
‘an, warped animals with nothing before them 
ut the curse of a broken old age, with no one 
) care for and nourish them in their helpless- 
ess. 
The average business man at 40 considers him- 
elf in his prime, but in many trades working- 
wen of 40 have passed the dead-line. Large cor- 
Orations have voted not to employ any working- 
ven who have arrived at this age. When a 
<illed workingman is deprived of his job, some- 
mes because of sickness or because he dared go 
ut on strike, it naturally arouses in him all the 
itterness of a man in the vigor of his manhood. 
mbition can live only when the worker has an 
pportunity for self-expression. Frequently this 
} denied even those who have not reached the 
09 year dead-line. 
Tt will not suffice to say that any man or woman 
rho has the qualifications may still get to the 
sp. We are not dealing with exceptional people. 
Ve are dealing with the masses who, it must be 
onfessed in all frankness, are very ordinary, but 
tho nevertheless are human beings who have a 
ight to live. Not all the poor have the power 
me este, but even though they had, physical 
ability, due to poverty or sickness, may prevent 
sem from executing their wills. 
‘Large numbers of the poor cannot afford to 
est during a time of illness. They must keep on, 
5r to stop means even greater poverty, than they 
re enduring. It is true that some have risen 
rom the ranks of poverty to positions of great 
ower and influence, but in very rare cases do 
1ese come from the classes who are cursed with 
ve extreme poverty found especially in our cities. 
lost of them, it will be discovered, came from 
ve farm where even though they may not have 
ad the advantages of education, nevertheless 
eveloped strong bodies which gave them 
le power to. struggle against the most 
dverse circumstances. Those who have risen 
rom poverty to high positions, in life had 
uis physical capital to bank upon, thus possessing 
a asset of which the tenement-house bred chil- 


dren for the most part are deprived. 

When the worker is compelled to struggle for 
the barest necessities, there is very little oppor- 
tunity for the development of the finer instincts 
which lead, for instance, to the appreciation of 
art and the beautiful things in nature. This shuts 
out a world of pleasure which nothing else can 
replace. All this is said with a full appreciation 
of the strength of character which is developed 
even in the midst of poverty. 

The real curse of child labor is not in the fact 
that the children are compelled to work. Even a 
child of eight may perform a certain routine of 
duties on the farm, in the home, or for a limited 
time in the factory without serious injury. It is 
the continuous toil for long hours under unsani- 
tary conditions with improper or insufficient food 
that stunts the body and the mind so that when 
the child arrives at the years when he should be 


-giving expression to his best self, it is impossible 


for him to appreciate the highest values of life. 
The pathetic thing about the whole situation is 
that there comes no realization of that which is 
missing. Life has lost its largest and fullest 
meaning. It is usually limited to the routine of 
getting a living. 

The limitations of poverty then are due to a 
low standard of living. The lack of the poor to 
appreciate the best things in life is because the 
higher instincts have been systematically ground 
out through long years of deadening toil. Beneath 
it all, there is always in the hearts of such, a dull, 
heavy feeling that life is not what it should be 
for them. Unexpressed though it may be and 
unformulated, it smolders, awaiting the agitator 
of social unrest. 

One of the most distressing things in American 
industrial life is the sacrifice of human life for 
the most part needless and heartless. Every year 
30,000 industrial workers are killed, leaving three 
times as many children to suffer through poverty 
and privation. 

Suppose that every year a city of 30,000 bread- 
winners should be absolutely wiped out, and yet 
precisely this is taking place. We do not kill them 
all in one city, but out of our total population 
we manage to dispose of 30,000 workers, three- 
fourths of whom are in the prime of life. Usual- 
ly the widows and orphans are compelled to bear 
the entire burden except, of course. where this 
burden is placed upon society. 

In spite of the fact that our mines are more 
easily worked than those in any other country, we 
kill more miners than they do anywhere else. The 
reckless waste of life in this country, while not 
so bad as it once was, is still a greater reproach 


to our intelligence than our waste of 
natural resources, for a man_ 1s worth 
more than a forest of trees. Estimating a 


man’s value as $10,000, there is a loss to us every 
year of the sum of $306,000,000. Besides this im- 
mense loss of life, we wound about 300,000 more 
in industry. ; 
Labor pays a fearful toil in lost and bruised 
lives, and in most cases, it is less excusable than 
war. But this is not all. What about those who 
are sick—needlessly sick. There are always 3,- 
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000,000 persons in this country who are sick, most 
of which illness might be prevented. It is esti- 
mated than there are 500,000 people in the United 
States afflicted with the great White Plague— 
tuberculosis—of whom about 150,000 die every 
year. Contrary to the beliefs of most people, there 
is no inexorable law of mortality. The length of 
life in Sweden and Denmark 1s fifty years; in 
England and United States it is 45 years; in India 
it is only 25 years. In Massachusetts the length 
of life has increased fourteen years during the 
past century, because of better hygienic condi- 
tions. The average length of life in Europe has 
doubled in three and one-half centuries. But 
the death rate among the poor children is many 
times greater than it is among the wealthy. 

The death rate of children one year of age is 
40 per cent among these poor, while the death rate 
of children among the rich is only 8 per cent. 
In former days, men charged up this loss of life 
through disease to the Providential dealings of 
the Almighty. Today they hold the Health 
Board responsible. If it was legitimate Christian 
work for Jesus to heal a single individual, why 
is it not legitimate for the church to heal a 
thousand people collectively? If it is right for 
one to heal the sick, it must be equally right ror 
one to prevent sickness wherever this is possible. 

Does this not mean then that the church should 
become interested in co-operating with the Health 
Board and all other agencies which have for their 
purpose the saving of human life? The day has 
gone by forever when the church may say that 
it has nothing to do with men’s bare backs and 
empty stomachs. If the church does not care 
for men’s bodies which it has seen, how can it 
say that it cares for men’s souls, which it has not 
seen? 

The suffering among the poor is one of the 
causes for the radicalism among laboring men, 
but it is by no means the chief cause. One of 
the greatest problems facing the people today 
is the adjustment of the large industrial question 
with which they are struggling, and this struggle 
has been going on for many, many vears. 

There are thousands of men who are being 
deluded by the vain hope that if they could abolish 
the labor union, they will have solved the labor 
problem. But these men forget that the labor 
union is not the labor question. If every labor 
union in existence were to be wiped out today, 
the labor question would still be present and do 
doubt in a more aggravated form than we have 
it today. 

There are forces organized and unorganized 
which are comprised in the labor movement. 
It includes the 30,000,000 socialists in the world; 
10,000,000 have cast their ballots for socialistic 
candidates. It includes the movement among the 
working people in every European country, to 
say nothing about the social unrest that exists 
in the United States. 

For long years the people fought for religious 
democracy, and they won. Then for four hundred 
years they shed their blood upon many a battle- 
field for political democracy, and they conquered. 
Today they are fighting the battle for indus- 
trial democracy, and no human power can stop 
their onward march and no Divine power will. 

This then is the labor question that confronts 
us today, and we dare not be side-tracked in our 
discussion of it by a specious argument against 


the labor union, for important as the labor unig) 
may be, it is nevertheless a mere incident in th} 
industrial evolution through which we are passing) 

When the average person thinks of the traa| 
union, he associates it with lawlessness an} 
it would no doubt be comparatively easy to sect 
many illustrations to give point to the argume 
that labor union men have committed acts 4| 
violence, and yet one need not go very far baa 
into the history of the church to find duplicate 
practically everything that we deplore in of 
ganized labor today, even down to the boycottim} 
and slugging. The use of force or violence 4 
any kind cannot be tolerated, even in an indu} 
trial conflict. Organized labor, as such, does n 
endorse the actions of the foolish men in tl 
labor movement who use violence. it 

When the famous McNamara case was undjf 
discussion, the Executive Council of the Ame 
ican Federation of Labor issued a lengthy stati 
ment in which was repudiated the conduct 4 
the McNamara brothers in using dynamite. | 

In this circular, the Executive Council said: 

“Violence, brutality, destruction of life or pro; 
erty, are foreign to the aims and methods of of 
ganized labor of America, and no interest is mo 
severely injured by the employment of such met} 
ods, than that of the workers organized in the I 
bor movement. Therefore, quite apart from tl] 
spirit of humanitarianism and justice whi¢ 
prompts the activities of the organized labe 
movement, policy and hopes for success forbi 
to resort to violence. The American labor movi 
ment and its men are loyal Americans and seek | 
obtain the abolition of wrongs and the attaia} 
ment of their rights within the law. 


“Organized labor of America has no desire 7 
condone the crimes of the McNamaras. It jois 
in the satisfaction that the majesty of the lai 
and justice has been maintained and the culpril} 
commensurately punished for their crime. Tl] 
men of organized labor, in common with all ov 
people, are grieved beyond expression in word 
at the loss of life and the destruction of prop 
erty, not only in the case under discussion, bi 
in any other case which may have occurred. W) 
are hurt and humiliated to think that any ma} 
connected with the labor movement should hay 
been guilty of either. The lesson this gray 
crime teaches will, however, have its salutay| 
effect. It will demonstrate now more than evi) 
the inhumanity, as well as the futility, of reson} 
ing to violence in the effort to right wrongs, ¢ 
to attain rights.” | 

But lawlessness in an industrial conflict 
crude and elementary compared with the radicaj 
ism which is being developed among large nu 
bers of workers. Take for example the grow? 
of socialism. In the year 1888 the Socialists 
the United States polled only 2,000 votes. 
1912 they polled nearly 1,000,000. 

There is a devotion to their cause among tll} 
Socialists, which matches the consecration | 
Christian missionaries. Some time ago in the ci 
of Stuttgart, Germany, there was. held a gre 
International Socialist Congress. There weH 
present 886 delegates from 25 different countrieé 
On the first Sunday afternoon of this great cow 
vention, there came together from the surround 
ing towns nearly 100,000 workers. They assembld 


in a great public square where they were ad) 
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a from six red draped platforms by as 
many socialist orators, each of them speaking a 
lifferent language. The policemen sent out to 
juell a possible riot were engaged merely in ad- 
ninistering to those who had fainted by the way- 
ide on account of the heat of the day. 

Recently, I addressed the students in a college 
n the Middle West. After the address the stu- 

mts began to ask questions, and the most pointed 
juestions were those asked by a young woman 
n the rear of the audience. After the meeting 
she told me something about herself. She said 
hat she was a converted Jewess now taking a 
four years’ course of study in a_ Presbyterian 
college—she was then in her third year—and 
when she finished her education she was going 
yack to her sweat-shop people in Chicago to tell 
hem that in socialism and in socialism alone is 
heir salvation. 

When we tell workingmen that they must be- 
Ware of socialism because it is an “awful thing,” 
we must be prepared to tell them why it is an 
awful thing, for usually they are quite ready to 
Yive a reason for the hope that is within them. 

One day I asked the leader of the socialists in 
1 Middle Western city, having a population of 
over 300,000 to what he attributed the success 
xf his party. They had elected quite a number 
of their candidates and had sent a Congressman 
© Washington. The Socialist replied that there 
were 300 Socialist workers in the city who had 
jledged themselves to get up every Sunday morn- 
mg at five o’clock for the purpose of placing 
socialist literature into the Sunday morning’s 
dewspapers found upon the front porches of the 
houses in the districts for which they had be- 
some responsible. This literature was printed in 
various languages. If a particular Socialist was 
unable to make his appointment, he was pledged 
fo provide a substitute. 

Imagine, if you can, 300 churchmen in any city 
n America getting up at five o’clock every Sun- 
jay morning for the purpose of doing anything 
inder the sun because they felt that the message 
»f Christianity is a far more vital message than 
hat contained in socialism. 

Socialism has become to thousands of work- 
mgmen a religion, and they strive with the ut- 
most sincerity to solve the social, economic and 
solitical problems by which thev are confronted. 
Phe attitude of the church towards socialism 
vould be very clearly defined. We may set it 

wn as a fundamental principle that the church 
4s such must not advocate any particular social 
system. It is the business of the church to preach 
he principles laid down by Jesus, permitting every 
nan to apply these principles as he- may think 
yest. All the church may insist upon is that he 
shall be dominated by the spirit of Jesus and that 
ie is honestly working to bring in the Kingdom 
9f God. : 

The greatest menace to our American institu- 
fons is not the labor agitator, neither is it the 
apitalist—the trust magnate. The greatest men- 
ice to society is the smug, self-satisfied middle 
lass—the stand patters—the people who are in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, and who have 
1 good income, the people who do not wish to be 
listurbed, who do not wish any kind of a change 
f it means that they are to be made to face the 
eal problems of the masses. These are the peo- 


ple who cry “peace, peace,” when there is no 
peace. 

Social unrest is one of the most hopeful signs 
of the times; without it there can be no real 
progress, and the church is responsible for much 
of it. Indeed the church has always been the 
greatest trouble-maker in history. It has made 
people dissatisfied by showing them higher and 
better ideals. This is particularly true in so- 
called heathen lands. Having created this spirit 
of social unrest, is the church now to step aside 
and allow the professional agitator to come in 
and usurp the place which rightfully belongs to 
the church, or will the church with courage fin- 
ish the task which it so long ago began? This 
is one of the most important questions before the 
church today. 


THE BURDEN. 
Lucy Rider Meyer. 

6¢¢ GOD,” I cried, “Why may I not forget? 

These halt and hurt in life’s hard battle 

Throng me yet. 

Am I their keeper? Only I? To bear 
This constant burden of their grief and care? 
Why must I suffer for the others’ sin? 
Would God my eyes had never opened been!” 


And the Thorn Crowned and Patient One 

Replied, “They thronged me too, I too have 
seen.’ 

“Thy other children go at will,” I said, 

Protesting still. 

“They go, unheeding. But these sick and sad 

These blind and orphan, yea, and those that sin 

Drag at my heart. For them I serve and 
groan. 

Why is it? Let me rest, Lord. I have tried”— 


He turned and looked at me: “But I have 


died.” 


“But, Lord, this ceaseless travail of my soul! 

This stress! This often fruitless toil 

Thee souls to win! 

They are not mine. 
host 

Of needy 
tossed— 

They are not mine.” 


He looked at them—the look of one divine; 
He turned and looked at me. “But they are 
mine.” 


“Oh God,” I said, “I understand at last. 
Forgive! And henceforth I will bond slave be 
To thy least, weakest, vilest ones; 

I would no more be free.” 


I brought not forth this 


creatures, struggling, tempest- 


He smiled and said, 
“It is to me.” 


(Continued from page 146.) 

waters cannot quench. Look at nature. There 
is a paradise at the heart of the planet and it 
is always struggling to realize itself. Give it 
a chance and the desert will blossom as the 
rose. And at the heart of the race there is 
the murmur of a divine element which is in- 
extinguishable and it shall assert itself in anew 
and glorious commonwealth. Be patient; the 
devil’s kingdom is doomed. God’s kingdom 
comes.—W. L. Watkinson, in the Sunday 
School Chronicle. 
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GOD’S WORLD OF TOMORROW | 


In the vision of the Master as he stood 
upon the Mount of Temptation we may dis- 
cern the Devil’s world of today; but there is 
another vision recorded in the sacred book— 
that of St. John at Patmos (Rev. 21:10, 11)— 
in which we may see God’s world of tomorrow. 
In the first vision Satan takes our Lord up 
into a high mountain, and shows him all the 
kingdoms of this world and the glorv of them, 
and he offers them to the Master as a bribe 
to divert him from his sacred pathway. Some 
people say that Satan offered our Lord what 
was not his own to give, but it seems to me 
that this is a great mistake and it misses the 
point. There is a sense in which the king- 
doms of this world are Satan’s. He has got 
a real hold on humanity. There is a realm of 
darkness; there are children of darkness. The 
great power of evil has a terrestrial dominion. 

Let us look at the glories of the world which 
Satan dangled before the eyes of the Messiah. 
Mark, first of all, that Satan took Jesus up 
into ‘an exceeding high mountain.” Whatever 
Satan has to give looks best a long way off. 
But let us get a little nearer and inspect the 
kingdom he offered, and see what its glory 
amounts to. The lust of the flesh belongs to 
the kingdom Satan has to bestow—the whole 
world of carnal, godless, licentious pleasure, 
the realm of indulgence without restraint and 
without discipline. Let us look into this para- 
dise of passion and see its glory and merit. St. 
Paul gives us a catalogue of the plants that 
grow in the Devil’s garden. “The things of 
the flesh,” says the Apostle, “are manifest, 
which are these: adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revelling’”—and the Apostle got tired 
of enumerating all the bitter plants of the 
Devil’s garden, and he added “and such like 
things.” The flowers in this garden are paint- 
ed flowers, and its fruit is death. The paradise 
of passion is wonderfully dazzling to the eye, 
but it has tempted tens of thousands to shame 
and ruin and death. 

What other kingdoms has Satan to offer? 
There is the kingdom of unholy desire for 
splendor and magnificence—the fascination 
of wealth, and of all that belongs to wealth, 
where it is altogether left to selfishness and to 
passion. In one province of France they have 
a tradition that a certain avaricious cavalier 
was promised by the devil that he should be 
the richest man in France if he would only 
barter his soul in exchange for wealth. And 
he agreed to the compact. With a wave of 
his wand, it is said, the devil changed the 
whole aspect of the landscape; and the moun- 
tain and the rocks and the flowers became 
dazzling gold, that vied in splendor with the 
sun. The infatuated man was delighted; but 
before long the splendor blinded him, and 
he died in grief. 

That legend pictures the gigantic and tragic 
truth. The fascinations of wealth blind men 
to the great realities; they degrade the soul. 
It is said that it is a tragic thing when iron 
enters into the soul of a man; but it is more 
tragic still when gold enters his soul. The man 
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himself dwindles and becomes base, his sq 
cleaves to the dust. | 

And the vain glory of life is another part} 
the Satanic realm. Love of greatness ay 
ambition—thousands have been tempted ! 
that. It is most alluring as we see it in ti 
distance, but let us look closely into it. WH) 
does ambition mean?—ambition that has 1 
the restriction of godliness and righteousne} 
We need not go to ancient history to see|| 
To reasonable men today it is clear that) 
Europe there is an example of colossal eg 
tism that is grasping at universal dominid 
It is a great thing to be the master of an e3 
pire; a great thing to stretch the sceptre ow 
the nations; a great thing to be taken for 
god and not a man. But what does sul 
ambition mean—this glory of war for selfifj 
and ignoble ends? Go to the battlefield aa} 
see the infinite loss and suffering and bereayw 
ment. What a wonderful thing to gamble wij] 
the lives of millions! But what immeasurati 
loss, and suffering, and distress! It is a gou 
glory—the glory of ambition. | 

But this vision of the kingdom of this wor 
is only a vision. The promised prizes a 
phantoms; they vanish as we grasp them. Wy 
see only the likeness of genuine wealth aa} 
pleasure and dominion. As St. John say 
“the lust of the world passeth away.” 
ever men may say about the unreality of o 
religious hopes, there is no mistake about t 
evanescence of all these things on which me 
fix their minds—pleasure, indulgence, wealti] 
greatness—they do not last. i] 

But there is another world referred to in 
John’s Revelation—it is the world of the f9 
ture; it is God’s world of tomorrow; it is t 
world the Messiah is redeeming. We don 
know exactly whether it is on the earth or |} 
the heavens, but we do know it is the kingdo¥ 
of God; and the nearer we. come to 
more wonderful it grows. 
great feature of the civilization of the futur} 
its beauty, its security, its peace, and ij 
wealth; where the faculty of humanity is san} 
tified, where the wealth of nature is cons} 
crated, where the aspirations of society are 
\ 


| 


realized, where the hopes of religion are x} 
consummated in splendid reality. No mo 
the lust of the flesh, but the gratification 4] 
every noble sense; no longer the vain glory 4} 
ambition, but a world of humanity and low 
and sacrifice. 
But some tell us that these things are 
long while coming. So is everything wort} 
having. This earth was built up a grain at 
time; the ocean was distilled a drop at a time] 
our coal mines are nothing else but the ma 
sive total of one leaf on another. Geologist} 
tell us that it took millions of years to roun}} 
off and adorn this planet. And if the God 
patience could wait so long to perfect the phy} 
sical realm, we must have patience in waitin 
for him to bring in that new heaven and ne 
earth for which we sigh. At the heart of mall 
—whatever is said about his depravity—ther} 
is an invincible admiration for goodness, the: 
is an inextinguishable passion for justice 
there is a marvelous love for humanity whie 
(Continued on page 145.) 
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[Is the supremacy of the Pope doctrine ad- 
vantage or disadvantage to the Catholic church? 
If Protestants stopped reading the Bible and 

let their church authorities do their thinking for 


them could or would they assume the same 
_ power? 

Do Catholics reverence Bible more than 
Protestants ? 


Do Protestants practice teachings of the Bible 
more than Catholics? 

Why do Catholics who believe so strongly in 
the divinity of Jesus attribute almost divine 
power to a man? 

Has the power of the Holy Spirit as great a 


Se Fe ae eee 


_ place in the Catholic as in the Protestant church? 
—__ Does the supremacy of the Pope have any in- 
_ fluence on this teaching in the Catholic church? 
ae Ed. | 

We [The writer was once a Roman Catholic priest. 
_ When he left the Roman communion he decided 
& that no one would ever have a chance to cata- 


logue him as an “ex,” or a “non.” or an “anti.” 
It was not a question of being afraid to talk; 
much less was it a question of having nothing to 
tell; the scandal-monger always has or can pro- 
duce a sufficiency. It was simply the result of 
his ambition to do and to be something positive. 
While he has, therefore, always regarded his ex- 
perience in the Roman church as personal, as a 
phase in his own religious development, it has 
left him with a supply of first-hand knowledge 
which he would like to share with his brethren 
in the Protestant ministry, in order to enable them 
to deal intelligently and helpfully with the Cath- 
olics who come within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. 

Protestants who “go over to Rome” are uni- 
_ formly treated with courtesy, consideration and 
sympathy. It would be a pleasure to be able to 
record the same for Catholics who come over to 
Protestantism. There would be more considera- 
_ tion and sympathy, I am sure, if their case were 
understood. | 
_ In the first paper I mentioned three strong 
doctrinal ties which bind the Catholic mind to 
submission; the Supremacy of the Popes; the 
Confessional; the “real Presence” of Christ in 
‘the Eucharist. I said also that no normal 
Catholic would come into such contact with a 

Protestant minister as would give the minister 
an opening for counsel. A Catholic will only 
‘come when he has been unsettled. However, 
one cannot bank on his dissatisfaction, for, no 
- matter how dissatisfied he may be, he is afraid. 
His fear is grounded on his impressions about 
the power of the church, and his impressions 
estou the power of the church are derived 
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from the doctrine of the supremacy of the 

Popes. The fear engendered by his impres- 
sions of this power, shackles his understanding 
and, until it is loosened, he cannot think freely. 
. He has been taught to believe that to entertain 
_ doubts of the Catholic faith, is sin. If, in your 
anxiety to help, you try to strengthen his 
- doubts and urge rebellion against what you 
justly regard as tyranny, without loosing the 
‘grip of his inherited convictions about the 
_ church’s 


power, you will appear to his 
a 
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Why Protestants Should Not Become Catholics 
The Supremacy of the Pope 


troubled sub-consciousness as a_ tempter. 
Loosen the grip of this doctrine, which is at 
once the source of his fear and the basis of the 
whole Catholic system. To break its hold is 
the shortest way both to his peace of mind and 
to his conversion to a rational faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

A reliable index of any man’s state of mind 
is his own expression of his own belief. Ask 
this Catholic brother whom you are trying to 
help, how he knows that the church has author- 
ity. He is sure to offer one argument and he 
may offer two. If he offers one it will be Matt. 
16:18:—‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock I 
will build my church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” »The ordinary Catholic 
idea of the New Testament is that this sen- 
tence stands out in very heavy black-faced type 
and the rest of the New Testament is all more 
or less relevant commentary on it. He has 
probably heard some other quotations in de- 
fense of the same doctrine but he only remem-- 
bers one, and to him, it is as clear as day that 
Christ built the church on Peter and that the 
popes succeed Peter. Even while he doubts, he 
half suspects that he is doing wrong and that 
the thing for him to do is to humble himself 
and go to confession and get absolution. If he 
has any other argument than Matt. 16:18 it 
will bé from an analogy; “every well organized 
civil government has a head”—ergo: In trying 
to understand him, remember that he is not 
held by arguments alone, but that the power 
that holds him is feeble argument plus the 
effect of mental stagnation, produced by the 
intellectual quarantine in which he has lived 
and by years of unthinking submission. ~ 

It will count in your favor and give him 
confidence in you, if you can give evidence of 
familiarity with some well-known authority on 
Catholic doctrine. The two best known are, 
“Catholic Belief,” by Faa Di Bruno, and “The 
Faith of Our Fathers,’ by Cardinal Gibbons. 


-This latter was published in 1878, and has run 


into 78 editions—1,100,000 copies. The com- 
mon impression among Catholics is that a 
Protestant will not read a Catholic présenta- 
tion of Catholicism. They have what they re- 
gard as the best evidence for this in the fact 
that Protestants remain obdurate in_ their 
heresy, which could not be if they would only 
read such a work as “The Faith of Our Fa- 
thers.” If you can quote “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,” you will dissipate this impression. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ arguments may be sum- 
marized thus: 

1. He argues from an analogy of the “He- 
brew Church and the Christian Church.” The 
High Priest in the Hebrew Church was a “type 
and figure’ of the Supreme Pontiff in the 
Christian Church. 

2. He argues from an analogy of civil gov- 
ernments, that “every well regulated govern- 
ment must have a head.” 

3. He then quotes at length the passage in 
Matt. 16:18, beginning, “Who do men_ say 
that the Son of Man is?” and gives the Cath- 
olic interpretation of it. 

4. This is reinforced by a naive, but, to him, 
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satisfactory explanation of John 21:15-17, 
“Feed my sheep . . feed my lambs.” He con- 
cludes by attempting to answer what he says 
is a summary of Protestant objections to the 
doctrines. Here he is either infatuated with his 
own certainty or plainly dishonest; he is prob- 
ably infatuated. He says: 

“What are the principal objections advanced 
against the Primacy of Peter? They are chief- 
ly, I may say exclusively, confined to the three 
following: 

“First—that our Lord rebuked Peter. 

“Second—That St. Paul criticized Peter on a 
point not affecting doctrine, but discipline. 

“Third—That the supremacy of Peter con- 
flicts with the supreme dominion of Christ.” 

To begin with the last, his reply is: “So far 
from this being the case,” he says, “we ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as the ‘chief corner- 
stone’.” This is generous, but it suggests a 
rather incongruous picture of a large “rock” 
as foundation and resting upon it a “corner- 
stone,” which I commend to this facile dealer 
in figures of speech as showing that Christ is 
founded on his own Apostle. 

As to the second objection that “St. Paul 
criticised Peter,” I seem to recall that he “with- 
stood him to the face because he was wrong”’— 
and that, not on a matter of discipline, but on 
a matter of most serious and fundamental doc- 
trine, namely the scope of the salvation offered 
to the world in Christ Jesus. The first objec- 
tion I have not met in this connection. I am 
at least sure that Protestant writers do not 
rest their case on Christ’s rebuke to Peter. The 
whole of what follows is, by implication, an an- 
swer to his statement that the Protestant posi- 
tion is supported by three arguments. 

Before proceeding to the great argument 
from Matt. 16:18, it will be worth while to no 
tice the analogy from organized society: 

“Every well regulated civil government has 
an acknowledged head. The President is head 
of the United States government. Queen Vic- 
toria is ruler of Great Britain. The Sultan 
sways the Turkish Empire.” 

If he had left the President of the United 
States and the ruler of Great Britain out of the 
discussion and offered only the analogy of the 
Sultan as he was when Gibbons wrote, we 
would all gladly recognize the parity. One 
wonders, however, what the President would 
say to this!) He may be the “brains” of his 
party, but he is certainly not the “head” of the 
United States in any such sense as was true of 
the Sultan in Turkey, and is true of the Pope 
in the Catholic Church. The answer is simple. 
The parity fails as to the nature, measure and 
source of the power of Pope and President. It 
is power to rule the consciences of men as 
against power to conserve the rights of citi- 
zens; power that has no definable limits as 
against power that is sharply defined and strict- 
ly limited; power derived from an alleged di- 
vine commission as against power derived from 
the free suffrages of the people. Ridiculous as 
this comparison may seem, it is not a laugh- 
ing matter. This easy reference to the Sultan 
was not a slip of the pen, but an unconscious 
tribute to the anti-democratic tendency of Cath- 
olic education. The orthodox Catholic teacher 
of philosophy maintains the thesis, that the 
ideal form of government would be absolute 


monarchy—with a benign monarch. As be- 
nignity is not one of the common attributes of 
monarchs generally, the best form of govern- 
ment under existing conditions is limited mon- 
archy. If the young Catholic priest leaves the 
seminary believing in democracy he believes in 
spite of the teaching he has received. 


Having briefly examined one sample of the 
Cardinal’s logic, we must be prepared for some 
rather trying flights of fancy when he comes to 
deal with the very Hebraistic passage in Matt. 
16:18. 

The passage in question has always been re- 
garded as difficult. The dust of centuries of 
controversy hangs about it, and will not settle. 
One thing, however, is clear. On matters 
where he could not afford to be misunderstood, 
Jesus used very plain speech. When he pointed 
out the one sign by which “all men” should 
know who were “his disciples,’ he was very 
plain indeed. When a flippant lawyer chal- 
lenged him directly on the “great command- 
ment,” he was also very clear and definite. He 
could not have regarded this address to Peter, 
therefore, as of vital importance or he would 
never have left it in this shape, nor would he 
have risked what Catholics claim to be the 
most fundamental thing in his religion to one 
figurative declaration. 

Some points about which there is no ques- 
tion can be settled in advance. The words 
were uttered in Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, as 
the Cardinal says. The whole passage is He- 
braistic, using freely Rabbinical figures of 
speech. The passage appears in Matthew’s 
Gospel, and is nowhere alluded to again in the 
New Testament. Neither Mark, who is sup- 
posed to have given us the substance of Peter’s 
Gospel, nor Luke, nor John, nor Paul, nor 
James, nor Peter himself seems to have at- 
tached any importance to it, for none of them 
mentions it. No time can be assigned when 
such an office of Primate of the Apostles be- 
gan to be. Peter never assumed such an office. 
Jesus repeatedly declared against such an office 
by instituting equality among the apostles, for- 
bidding them to affect, or seek, or assume any 
manner of superiority one above another. The 
apostles knew nothing of Peter’s supremacy. 
Even down to the hour of the Last Supper 
they frequently contended over the Primacy, 
who should be “first” and “greatest.” The ve- 
hemence with which they contended and the 
terms in which Christ rebuked them, while not 
very honorable to the apostles, are at least elo- 
quent of one fact—that Jesus and the Twelve 
were absolutely unacquainted with Peter’s 
Primacy. If they had known what the Cardinal 
thinks he knows, there would have been no 
opening for discussion of the matter. When 
Peter himself does speak, there is a significant 
absence of all consciousness of any such dig- 
nity or power as the Cardinal confers on him. 

“The elders therefore among you I exhort, 
who am a fellow-elder, and a witness of the 
suiteringsof Christ. | I oPeto:is 
, It is rather a long call from “fellow-elder” to 

Supreme Pontiff”—which is modestly affected 
by the present claimant of the “throne(?) of 
Peter.” Peter’s “I exhort” is no father to the 
Papal “Mandamus.” 

On Jesus’ intention of identifying Peter with 
the “rock” in such a manner as by this figure 
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: of speech to create him Sovereign Pontiff of 
his unborn church, with the power and obliga- 
tion of transmitting his pontificial office, dig- 
nities and powers to his successors, and Peter’s 
choice of the bishops of Rome as his succes- 
sors, rests the whole fabric of the Catholic 
system. It is fair, therefore, to introduce here 
the Catholic claim in full, all the supports of 
which must find standing room on this “rock.” 
The Catholic church claims: 


I. That Peter, by Christ’s appointment, had 
a primacy implying a sovereignty of authority 
-and jurisdiction over the apostles. 

Lee hnat this authority and jurisdiction 
were transmitted to successors. 


III. That Peter was Bishop of Rome. 


_IV. That hence, of right, universal jurisdic- 
tion over the whole church of Christ pertains 
_to the Bishops of Rome. 


V. That the Bishops of Rome from the time 
of Peter have enjoyed and exercised this 
power. 


Every rib and rafter of this towering super- 
structure rests on the Catholic interpretation 
of the following passage: 


“Blessed art thou, Simon-bar-Jonah, for flesh 

and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven. And I also say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
‘rock I will build my church and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

What follows can wait for discussion under 
the head of “Confession,” since the power to 
“bind and loose” was also conferred on the 
Twelve. John 20:23. 

The crucial sentence in the original language, 
Aramaic, reads: “Thou art Kephas and upon 
this petra,” etc. The Latin Vulgate, the only 
real authorized version of the Catholic Church, 
reads: “Tu es Petrus et supra hanc petram,” 
etc. The name, whether “Kephas,” “Petros,” 
or “Petrus,” differs from the thing—“kepha,” 
“Petra,” “petram,” in form, sound, gender. This 

difference might not be very significant were 
it not that Jesus might,—and, to meet the Cath- 
olic view, should have said what he could have 
said according to the usages of that language, 
namely: “Thou art Kephas and upon this 
kephas,” etc, for “kephas” was in common use 
to designate a rock or stone. Jesus might have 
chosen a word identical in form, sound, gender, 
with the name he had conferred on Peter. He 
did not choose the identical word, but a differ- 
‘ent word. The word he chose was not widely 
different, but the point to remember is that it 
was different. It is not a matter of vast impor- 
tance, for reasons already given, but one does 
not care to sit by while Cardinal Gibbons gets 
away with a statement like this: “The sen- 
tence runs in that language, “Thou art a rock 
and upon this rock,” etc. Jesus did not say 
that. He said that he would build his church 
on the kepha in Kephas, on the petra in Petros, 
on the petrine in Peter, on the only stable 
thing in the man before him—on the faith 
which manifested itself in confession of Jesus 
as “the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” In 
this sense it was easily intelligible to the apos- 
tles, as Jesus’ contemporaries spoke in pre- 
cisely the same way of Israel as founded on the 
faith of Abraham as on a rock. Finally, if 


Peter was divinely commissioned, so were they 


all: “As the Father sent me, so also I send 
you.” If he was to be built upon, so were they 
all: “We are all built upon the foundation of 
the prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone.” For texts bear- 
ing on this matter, see Luke 14:24; 22:25, 26; 
Mark 10:37; Matt. 20:25; Mark 9:34; Luke 
9:36; Matt. 18:8; 1 Pet. 5:2, 3; Rev. 21:10; Eph. 
2:20; 1 Cor. 3:10; Acts 20:28; 2:4; 15:2: 15:13- 
28; 8:14. Also put a book mark in at the sec- 
ond chapter of Galatians. To sum the matter 
in a line, it is the weight of the whole New 
Testament against one figure of speech. 


The whole doctrine is absurd. Our trouble 
with it arises from the fact that the absurdity 
is so inveterate, so colossal, so successful, and 
was so long rooted in the prejudices of men 
before the world threw off the yoke of intel- 
lectual Caesarism, that it has ceased to be an 
absurdity and has become a serious problem. 

A last word: I may have been a little sar- 
castic in spots. I may be indulged in this be- 
cause I am dealing only indirectly with Cath- 
olics. When dealing directly with them it is 
not kind and will not pay. 


FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE. 


I. 


For all we have and are, 

For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war; 

The Hun is at the gate, 
Our world has passed away, 

In wantonness o’erthrown. 
There’s nothing left today 

But steel and fire and stone. 
Through all we knew depart, 

The old commandments stand. 
In courage keep your heart; 

In strength lift up your hand. 


1 kp 
Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old— 
“No law except the sword, 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.” 
Once more it knits mankind; 
Once more the nations go 
To meet and break and bind 
A crazed and driven foe. 


A OF 
Comfort, content, delight, 
The ages’ slow—bought gain— 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude, 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
Though all we knew depart, 
The old commandments stand. 
In courage keep your heart; 
In strength lift up your hand. 


IV. 


No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul. 
There’s but one task for all, 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if Freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 


—Richard Kipling. 


“Can you give me a job as office boy?” 

“T might. How are you on spelling and 
arithmetic?” 

“We didn’t pay much attention to those 
studies at our school. But I can model in 
clay and do worsted work.”—Pathfinder. 
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There Was No Room in the Inn or the Tenement | 


Putting both arms around the restless baby and] 
struggling a moment for the voice which had} 
left her again, she slowly replied, “I think If) 
could find some other rooms but it would cost mepj 


[The man who kept the Bethlehem “Inn” was 
a Jew. The man who owned the tenement 1s 
called a Christian. | 
From Isaiah, First Chapter. 


“Away with iniquity and the solemn meet- 
ing * * * when ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not hear; your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek 
justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow.” 

She carried. a baby on one arm and three 
others not much larger formed a frightened 
group at her side, as she walked timidly for- 
ward in response to the clerk’s announcement 
of the case of Forcible Detainer, Blank vs. Jones. 

The plaintiff, a wealthy citizen, whose name 
often appeared well up on subscription lists for 
worthy objects, and who had splendidly endowed 
a worthy charity, which would long perpetuate 
his memory, was represented by an agent who 
handed up to the court a landlord’s “five-day- 
notice” and gave the necessary testimony which 
much experience in similar cases enabled him to 
condense into scarcely more than a dozen words, 
indicating that the rent due on the first day of the 
month had not been paid and the notice requiring 
payment of the overdue $6 within five days under 
penalty of forfeiture of the lease, had been 
promptly served on the second day of the month. 
The court files with the bailiffs return upon the 
summons, showed that on the eighth of the 
month, the suit had been begun and service had 
the same upon the defendent. 

The Court turned to the little group. “Are 
you Mrs. Jones?” “Yes, your honor.” “How 
about the rent?” For a moment she hesitated. 
Apparently this was her first experience in court 
and the responsibility of being both lawyer and 
client in a case involving such serious conse- 
quences to her little flock appeared to stagger 
her. She seemed about to collapse but shifting 
the baby to her other shoulder and leaning a 
little on the tallest of the three at her side she 
raised her eyes bravely and met the Court’s. 

“We were a little behind with our rent this 
month,” she said, “because the baby has been 
sick and I had to stay home with her three days. 
My husband has had consumption for most a 
year, and he can’t take care of the baby now when 
she’s sick. When I offered the rent to the agent 
he wouldn’t take it but I saved it for him, 
if he will take it and let us stay,’ and emptying 
the contents of a child’s purse into her hand she 
held it out eagerly toward the agent. 

The representative of the estate had been 
standing with a bored expression upon his face. 
“Your honor,’ he remarked, “this tender was 
made after the expiration of the five days and 
came too late. We cannot be bothered serving 
notices upon these people, and wish to obtain 
possession.” 

The Judge turned to the woman, “Cannot you 
find rooms some where else?” he inquired. She 
was weeping now, and even the lawyers in the 
crowded courtroom accustomed as they were 
to such scenes began to show some _ interest. 
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$3 to move and I would have to kill my children} 


first, nobody wants children around anymore.” || 


The room was very quiet now. 


The Judge turned and looked out of the win} 


dow. He could almost see from where he sat}i 
the splendid charity founded and maintained by) 
the man whose name-appeared on the file before} 
him and he seemed to be trying to solve some} 
difficult problem. When he spoke it was to the} 
agent. 


to remain?” 

“My client’s wealth has no bearing on the is-| 
sues in the case,” replied the agent. “We are} 
asking for nothing more than the law allows us; 
we are entitled to justice.” 

The defendant glanced wearily around as if! 
half expecting some champion to come forward 
and refute this preposterous claim but no one} 
moved. At length the court spoke: “What this man 
has said madam, is true, your offer of payment 
comes too late, and they are under no obligation 
to accept it. 
have no power to compel him to allow you -to) 
remain. You must vacate the premises in five} 
days or the bailiff will be required to set your 
children and furniture on the sidewalk. Mr. 


Clerk, call the next case”’—and the wheels of |} 


Justice moved on. 
From Jeremiah Seventh Chapter. 

“Trust ye not in lying words, saying, the tem- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord, are these. 
oughly amend your ways and your doings; iff 
ye thoroughly execute justice between a man and] 
his neighbor; if ye oppress not the sojourner, | 


| 
\ 


the fatherless and the widow and shed not in-} 


nocent blood in this place neither walk after 


other gods to your own hurt then I will cause} 


you to dwell in this place”’—From The -Newer| 


Justice, by Judge McKenzie Cleland, Chicago,|) 


and The Bible Record. 
(Continued from page 151) 


man who shows that kind of a spirit could be very }| 
| 


did in his condemnation of Zedekiah, still in his }| 
heart he despised Zedekiah, and he must have }) 


much of a king. While Jeremiah was glad to} 
receive enough of his favor to keep himself out 
of jail, and did not feel as bitterly as Ezekiel 


heard with some satisfaction that Ezekiel, who 


was preaching at a good safe distance, was say- || 
ing openly that Zedekiah was a profane, wicked || 
prince, and that there would be an overturning} 


some day and the other party would come into 


power, and Zedekiah would be retired to private }} 


life. It was just as well for Jeremiah that he 


himself did not say this, but he must have known || 
that Zedekiah deserved Ezekiel’s scorn and wrath. |! 


Jeremiah was an abler politician than most men 


who thought themselves statesmen. Also he was }| 
a man of some business ability, a fact he demon- }/ 


strated. 


I will tell you about it. And if you do not like || 
to wait, you can find the story in the Bible. || 


There is where I learned it. 


“You represent a very wealthy client.|] 
Hadn’t you better take her money and allow her} 


| 


This is a Court of Justice and I} 


For if you thor-} 


| 


| 


THE BIBLE TODAY 


JEREMIAH AMONG THE POLITICIANS 
REV. JACOB BOSTEDO, D. D. 


- We have seen something of the way Jeremiah 
made his advent as an author, the hard time he 
had getting his book published, and the con- 
temptuous way in which his first critic, King 
Jehoiakim, treated the book. 

Jeremiah was the first minister in.all history, 
so far as we know, who gathered a volume of 
sermons and published them during his own life 
time. There were earlier preachers who wrote 
‘their sermons, and it may be that some of them 
gathered and edited them, but in several cases it 
is evident that they were gathered after the death 
of the minister who preached them. That cer- 
tainly is true concerning the last part of Jere- 
miah’s volume, but Jeremiah brought out his first 
and second editions under his own imprint. The 
fact that the sermons were excluded from the 
mail by order of the king only increased their 
popularity, such as it was. The king’s savage 
review helped advertise the book. That is one 
good thing the critics do, and for so much un- 
intended good, let them have meager but suf- 
ficient thanks. 


The added circulation of his book may have 
increased Jeremiah’s royalty a little, and he was 
- saving up his money to buy a country home. He 
worked on and he had to work hard; but though 
people read his sermons and listened to them 
nobody really enjoyed them. This made it all 
the harder for Jeremiah, who could have worked 
with more of cheerfulness if he had had a little 
more of encouragement, but he got none. He and 
king Jehoiakim cordially hated each other, and 
when the king died Jeremiah suggested that it 
was not worth while to bury him, that they might 
as well haul his body down to the city dump, 
_ where he had preached one afternoon, and throw 
it over like that of a dead ass. It was a rather 
severe word to say about a dead king, but 
- Jehoiakim was not much of a king. He might 
have made life a very different proposition for 
| Jeremiah, but he did not. 
A little encouragement helps mightily when a 
- minister is doing his level best. That encourage- 
ment Jeremiah rarely received. No wonder his 
ae were not very cheerful. How could they 
_ be? 
_ There came another king after awhile, and his 
“name was Zedekiah. He was a better-mannered 
' fellow than Jehoiakim, but was not a very great 
“man. He put Jeremiah into jail on charge of 
being a mugwump; but he knew all the time that 
Jeremiah was one of the most patriotic men in 
Jerusalem. Secretly he tried to encourage Jere- 
miah a little, and flattered himself that he was 
a pretty good fellow, and a friend of preachers. 
-— One night he sent around for Jeremiah and 
asked him to come to his house. Jeremiah went. 
He was glad to go. It seemed as though things 
' were beginning to come his way. Something like 
this conversation took place: 
“Good evening, Jeremiah. Sorry you are not 
looking very well tonight. They tell me you 
preached a great sermon Sunday. I was not able 
to be out. I thought I would like to hear from 
you a little of the substance of that sermon. Peo- 
‘ple say it contained some good ideas.” 
That did Jeremiah a world of good. If only the 


king would listen and believe and back him up, 
he could do great things in the city. So he told 
with great enthusiasm what he had in mind; and 
the king was absorbing ideas which he meant to 
pass off as his own. 

When he had finished, the king said: “By the 
way, if you meet anyone who asks you where 
you have been tonight, what will you tell him?” 

Jeremiah said: “I shall have to tell him the 
truth.” . 

_The king said: “Yes, I suppose you must. 
You're a preacher. That's the disadvantage. And 
they will want to know what we have been talking 
about. We must talk about something else. Isn’t 
there something else you want to talk about just 
a minute before you go?” 

wl don’t think of anything else,” said Jeremiah. 

‘Let me see,’ said the king. “You were in jail 
a while ago in the cistern. Pretty damp place 
with mud in the bottom, if I remember right. 
You don’t want to go back there, do you?” 

“No, indeed,” said Jeremiah. 

“Well, suppose you ask me not to send you back 
there,” said the king. That was the only other 
thing the king could think of that would be likely 
to interest Jeremiah, which shows that the king 
had a limited imagination. 

“I didn’t suppose you intended to send me back 
there,” said the prophet. 

“T don’t,” said the king. “But I wish you 
would ask me that, so I can tell you so.” 

“Very well, then,” said Jeremiah, “I ask that.” 

“All right,” said the king, “I’ll see that you 
don’t go back. Now, if anyone asks you what we 
talked about, you tell him that you asked me not 
to put you back in the cistern, and I said I would 
not. You understand?” 

Jeremiah said it was tolerably close to a lie, 
but he thought he could manage it. And the king 
thought himself a very clever fellow, and a great 
friend of preachers. But Jeremiah went away 
with a heavy heart. The compliment had been 
turned into a wet blanket. The man who could 
have helped him, given him prestige, and moral 
backing, was content to sponge ideas and be 
ashamed of the source from which he got them. 

Jeremiah had been waiting five years for a 
good, honest compliment. You think the prophets 
did not appreciate being told that their sermons 
were good? They cared as much as you and I. 
I know ministers who are growing old premature- 
ly and losing their grip, who would stand up 
straight and preach better if some of the strong 
men of the community would tell them they were 
preaching good sermons, and would tell them sin- 
cerely, and without patronizing them. But this 
mean old king who never paid a cent of pew-rent 
thought himself a rather handsome supporter of 
the church. 

Jeremiah kept on good terms with Zedekiah, 
and Zedekiah respected Jeremiah very highly; and 
after the fashion of a patronizing politician was 
good to him, but he had a mean, churlish soul. 
He secretly profited by the ideas which he got 
second-hand out of Jeremiah’s sermons, and 
through private interviews, and was ashamed to 
acknowledge how much he owed the minister. No 

(Continued on page 150) 
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OUR REIGN OF TERROR. - 
Henry Gekeler. 
BROTHERS, Briton, Teuton, Frank and 
Slav, 
We other Christian nations wonder now, 
If WE are Christian deeper than our skin. 
Is this a new crusade that leads you forth 
To rescue, not Christ’s unknown, empty tomb, 
But ripened culture of the Christian years? 
And do ye ply your task with fire and sword? 
Will ye serve Christ with outworn Moslem 
tools? 
If ye sow hate, shall ye not harvest hate, 
The wind of hate swollen to whirlwind blast? 
Beware! Lest war call forth yet other wars; 
“Who takes the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” : : 
The age-long fear of war still drives to war, 
The peoples are suspicious, each fears each; 
This constant Reign of Terror, shall it never 
end? 
Are our statesmen bankrupt? or are they mad 
with pride? 
Ah! much we’ve suffered in behalf of war; 
When shall we learn to sacrifice for peace? 
Indianapolis. 


A WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 
As robins welcome springtime with a song 
In orchards where the apple petals drift, 
As struggling little flowers grass-swards rift 
And ask the tardy sun to haste along, 
As clovers' greet the honey-gathering throng, 
And children’s arms receive the Christmas 
gift, 
So, friend of mine, accept the pure uplift 
The New Year brings. Of old God said, “Be 
strong.” 
And what can he who strengthened long ago 
Do more for us than make all things now 
new? 
New purposes, new hopes, new prayers now 
glow, 
And new resolves that say, “We will be true.” 
And these we greet, as wheat fields greet the 


snow, 
And to th’ imperfect past we bid adieu. 
—Schuyler E. Sears. 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life with which to guide my feet. 

I asked and paused: he answered, soft and low, 
God’s will to know.” 


“Will knowledge, then suffice, New Year?” I 
cried, . 
And ere the question into silence died 
The answer came, “Nay; but remember, too, 
God’s will to do.” 


Once more I asked, “Is there no more to tell?” 

And once again the answer softly fell; 

“Yes; this one thing, all other things above: 
God’s will to love.” 


THE WAR LORDS’ DAY.’ 
Henry Chappell. 

(The author of this magnificent poem is 
a railway porter—Daily Mail.) 
You boasted the Day, and you toasted the Day, 

And now the Day has come. 
Blasphemer, braggart and coward all, 
Little you reck of the numbing ball, 
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The blasting shell, or the “white arm’s fall,” 
As they speed poor humans home. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the ] 


Day; 

Watch how the day willgo. 
Slayer of age and youth and prime 
(Defenseless slain for never a crime), ; 
Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, | 

False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, and have grown | 
for the Day; i} 
Yours is the harvest red. | 
Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? | 
Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 
And sightless turned to the flame-split skies | 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have wronged for the Day, you have} 
longed for the Day | 

That lit the awful flame; 
’Tis nothing to you that hill and plain } 
Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 
That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, |] 
And mothers curse thy name. 


But after the Day there’s a price to pay 

For the sleepers under the sod, 

And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what he has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

What can you say to God? 

[This is also a reply to the appeal made to} 
America to arm, and be prepared to get into) 
the same game, providing we are properly in-4 
sulted. It requires little to insult a man armed} 
to the “teeth.” The day of “war” presidents has4 
passed. The nation demands other, if not} 
higher, qualifications —Ed.] | 

SN PE 
BURDETTE’S FAVORITE TEXT. | 

[Fourteen years ago I asked Robert Bur-- 
dette for his favorite text of Scripture. Thed 
sunny-hearted humorist gave the reply below.) 
During the past year he has been seriously ill, 
and knew that he could not recover, but. het 
didn’t lose his good cheer, and sent a message} 
to the editor concerning a Boy’s club which} 
Burdette had visited some years ago. Press 
dispatches say that he nears the end. May the} 
sunshine of his life, warm him in the passage, 
and the angels greet him smiling on the other 
shore, for truly he made good cheer for mil 
lions here below. Ed.] 

“But my favorite text?—when I was seven4 
teen or nineteen years old, I could have giveni 
it as glibly as a child recites the ‘table of fixes.7 
But that was thirty-six years.ago; and since 
then my experiences have multiplied. ' 
I think of a ‘favorite text,’ half a dozen dea 
ones at once leap to my lips; ‘as thy days so 
shall thy strength be,’ 

“Stormy days I want a cloak; cold days 
want the sunny side of a wall; hot days, I want 
a shady path; now I want a shower of mannaj 
now I want a drink of cool living water} 
now I want an arbor of rest; now I want a 
pilgrim’s staff; now I.want a.sword—a right 
Jerusalem blade.” My ‘favorite text!’ I might 
as well try to tell which is my favorite eye} 
The one I might have to lose is the one 
want.’ 


\ 


a a 


thoughtful persons. 


Reports from the European war are such as 
to advance the cause of temperance with all 
In several of the countries 


the order has gone out to close the saloons and 


to stop the manufacture of liquor. There is no 


grain to waste so willfully, and the use of liquor 
would reduce the efficiency of the soldier. Why 
should the gifts of God’s good providence be 
wasted and why should efficiency in any line of 


life be destroyed’ or diminished? 
still a third great reason. 


But there is 
Where there have 


been acts of atrocity they have been reported as 
committed by soldiers who had broken the rules 


and had become inflamed by liquor. It is so 
always and everywhere. Alcoholic liquor makes 
men revert to beastliness. Good sense demands 


its prohibition everywhere and always—Herald 


and Presbyter. 


* * X 


KANSAS. 


Every now and then articles appear in the daily 
newspapers telling of the loss suffered in Kan- 
sas through prohibition. Here is what Senator 
Thompson said on the other side in the Senate: 

“During the 33 years of prohibition the illiter- 


acy of our people has been reduced from 49 per 
cent to 2 per cent, and this trifling amount is 


+ 


almost entirely among the foreign element in the 
mining section of the southeast. With 105 coun- 


ties in the state, 87 of them have no insane, 54 
have no~feeble-minded, 96 have no _ inebriates, 


which defied the law until recent years. 


and what. few there are come from the cities 
There 
is only one pauper to every 3,000 population, and 
there are 38 county poor farms which -have no 
inmates. In July, 1911, 53 county jails were 
empty and 65 counties had no prisoners serving 
sentence. Since the establishment of prohibition 
the population of Kansas has increased more 
than any of the surrounding states and her wealth 
has increased until she has become the richest 
state in the Union per capita. Although we suf- 
fered one of the worst droughts in the history 
of the state last summer, recent statements from 
the banks show that in the 930 state banks there 
is on deposit belonging to the people of Kansas 


about $120,000,000, and on deposit in the 213 na- 
tional banks about $90,000,000, making a total of 


$210,000,00, or about $123 for every man, woman 


and child in the state.” 


* OK 


Kansas consumes per capita per annum $1.25 
worth of liquor for all purposes as against the 
average American consumption of liquor of $21 


a head. 


Forty-eight of Kansas’ 105 counties did not send 


-a prisoner to the penitentiary last year. 


Eighty-seven counties did not send an insane 
patient to the asylums. ; 
In fourteen counties no jury has been called 


in ten years to try a criminal case. 


Fifty-three counties have empty jails. 
Thirty-eight counties have empty poor-houses. 
The Kansas death rate is 7% per thousand— 


‘the second lowest in America. 


Bank deposits have increased in ten years from 


$100,000,000 to $220,000,000. 


The average holding of taxable property is 
$1,666.92, the largest in America. 


DRY POWDER AND SHOT 


Kansas has decreased its state debt faster than 
any other state. 
_ It has over 8,000 students in its colleges and 
in other educational institutions above the high 
school grade—more according to population than 
any other state. 

It has 39,468 students in the high schools. 

Thus, we find that the state having the largest 
number of students in colleges, according to 
population, having next to the lowest death rate, 
and having the smallest state debt in proportion 
to its population, is the state in which the smallest 
average expenditure is made for liquor. We have 
saved about twenty dollars a head from our 
liquor bill to spend for things worth while— 
William Allen White. 

See KCK 

A liquor advertisement is not found in any 
Kansas newspaper. A half million young men 
and women of Kansas over twenty-one years of 
age have never seen an open saloon in the state. 
Every third Kansas county is without a prisoner 
in its jails or a pauper in its poor-house. Every 
second Kansas county sent no convicts to the 
penitentiary last year. Kansas stands at the head 
of the list of states in the per capita valuation of 
assessed property. Kansas is lied about by the 
brewers and liquor people as much as Pennsyl- 
vania; as to Kansas, they say that prohibition 
is a failure, and, as to Pennsylvania, that license 
is a moral success. Kansas has about the same 
population and the same wealth as California; 
Kansas is dry, California wet. Kansas has five 
hundred criminals in her state prisons, California 
thirty-five hundred. Kansas has six hundred per- 
sons in her asylums, California six thousand 
in hers. With the same population and the same 
wealth, California has seven times as many crim- 
inals as Kansas and ten times as many lunatics. 
“And this,” says one, “does not include the luna- 
tics in California who believe the abolishing of 
saloons will ruin business.”—Religious Telescope. 

Pe a 

A young man was quite a little under the in. 
fluence of liquid refreshments. He was limber 
and good-natured, and inclined to be colloquial. 
He frequently changed his seat in the car, and 
conversed freely with all the passengers who 
were at all inclined to pay any attention to him. 
At last he appeared to be talked out, and there 
followed a season of stillness. Then he lifted 
up his head and looked solemnly at the assembled 
passengers, and it began to dawn on him that the 
exhibition that he had made of himself was not 
at all to his credit. He waited a moment and 
then calmly declared: “I am an advertisement for 
the Liquor Dealers’ Association!” And all of 
those present agreed with him.—Pitts. Chr. Adv. 


A SAD THANKSGIVING. 

We do not like to mention the war in Eu- 
rope, but no person in this country this year 
can thoroughly enjoy his Tranksgiving if he 
thinks at all. 

This war is a terrible thing, as we all know, 
and when we come to the day itself, with the 
sermon and the dinner, we can truly thank 
God for the country in which we live. We will, 
however, pray for peace and think of our 
brethren across the sea. 
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OUR LETTER BOX | 


A WORD OF PROTEST BY A PASTOR. 
Editor Expositor:— 


As a subscriber I protest against the undis- 
guised and unreasoning socialism, ignoring 
the actual facts about which he writes and 
blindly displaying the most partisan zeal 
against the churches which he attacks, in the 
contributed article of your September num- 
ber, by Henry Montfort Cary. 


This contributor puts Tannenbaum’s “claim 
up to the church;” but he does not tell us of 
any merit in such claims for either Christian 
charity or justice at the hands of the church. 
He fails to tell us that this “bum” and his 
bunch refused to work at street cleaning when 
the city of New York offered an increase of 
10 cents per hour after the biggest snow storm 
of last winter. He refuses to class Tanne- 
baum as a professional beggar; but from all 
accounts he was of a low order morally. We 
have some of his class in the South. They do 
not want work, clothes or bread—they want 
to raise trouble. Down here we put them on 
a rock pile, and send their sympathizers to a 
committee on lunacy for examination. 

This contributor doubts that the church will 
ever embrace socialism, although he _ pre- 
scribes socialist books and teachings for the 
church to reach the Tannebaum class, over 
both social elements he seems _ pessimistic. 
But he must remember that the church prac- 
tices the charity of her Christ for the meri- 
toriously destitute, gives a saving gospel to 
the individual life and preaches equal justice 
for all classes of human society; but the 
church will never stand for property confis- 
cation, social revolution and class preserva- 
tion for the idle and inefficient. “He who will 
not work may go hungry,” is the law of the 
gospel and common sense. Let the true 
Christians get away from the mischievous 
philosophy of Karl Marx and give their 
thoughts and conduct to the philosophy of 
Att Christ.—Rev. R. Welton Oakes, Davis, 

ae 


Garrochales, Porto Rico, Sept. 9, 1914. 
Mr. F. M. Barton. 
Dear Sir: 


As your periodical is a leader of thought in 
the United States, we venture to make a sug- 
gestion to you. 


The Christian churches of the United 
States, if united in a federation, would form 
a balance of power on any moral, religious or 
social question that might arise. 

The great movement looming up now is the 
labor movement. 

The church should lead this movement. 

This is one of its great tasks. 

The Socialists, Revolutionists and Anar- 
chists are going to rise in their strength and 
make their power felt, owing to this European 
war. 

They will become aroused by seeing how 
the common man suffers through no fault of 
his own. 

Now what the working man should do to 
save himself, should be told to him by the 
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church. It should not be left to Socialists, 
Revolutionists and Anarchists to tell him how 
to save himself socially. 


We know of no paper or periodical so well 


fitted as yours to call to the church and keep || 


on calling to her to take up the task of leading 
the labor movement. 


If she will do this, she will get the working || 


man into the church, where he ought to be. 
The Federation of Woman’s Clubs now 

stands as a power on many questions, but the 

Federation of the Churches of Protestant 


Christendom would be a vastly greater power. || 


You know how to educate and encourage 
the leaders of the world’s thought. 


Would it not be well to have a depart- | 


ment in your periodical, collecting and dis- | 
seminating the plans and achievements of 
those who are working along this line?— 
Mary and Margaret W. Lietch, (formerly 
missionaries of the American Board in Cey- | 


‘lon.) i 


Kansas, Oct. 9, 1914. 

Dear Bro. Barton:— q 

Last fall I noticed an appeal in The Exposi- 
tor to prepare a barrel of clothing for some 
needy minister. I at once enlisted my church - 
in preparing a barrel to make some one hap- 
py. Little did I think then that it would be 
necessary for some one to assist me this fall 
or winter. But the church here has a burden- 
some debt which is drawing 7 or 8 per cent 
interest. The membership is small and mostly | 
poor folks, so it is a struggle to meet the in- | 
terest, and, hence, my salary is neglected to a 
great extent. 
daily expecting another baby. If our clothing 
does another year, it will be by patching and 
turning inside out. 
special brace which costs $25. It now needs 
mending. If some church will help us now, 
we will not only be grateful, but I will refund 
what may be given in cash when in a position 
to do so.—Sincerely, 


Toleration. 


1 Cor. 10:32-33; Rom. 14:1; 1 John 2:10. 

Some one (Dr. Cuyler, I think) said: “On 
our knees in prayer, asking God’s grace and pow- 
er, we are all Calvinists; and on our feet at work 
pleading with men to do what they ought, we are 
all Arminians; and if we pray all the time, as we 
should, and work all the time, as we should, we 
are both Calvinists and Arminians; for the two 
are one at heart, though emphasizing different 
sides of the whole truth.” 

Once more, Sam Jones said: “I am a Methodist, 
you are a Baptist; yes, but if our mothers had 
swapped babies when we were little you would 
have been a Methodist and I the Baptist.” What 
matters, if each is a devoted Christian—F, D. 
Seward. 


Teacher—Now you have in front of you the 
north, on your right the east, on your left the 
west. What have you behind you? 

Small Boy—A patch on my pants. I told 
mother you'd see it!—London Opinion. 


I have two children and we are | 


I am lame and wear a) 


. 


a 
i 
= 


be 
UNE cin 


We now come to the closing month of the 
year when we have to give account of our 
work. If the annual meeting comes in Jan- 
wary, then this month is our final chance to 
make up for lost time, if any time has been 
lost. - 

_ December is the month, also when we ought 
to make our financial canvass for the new 
year’s work. If this is not done then by all 
means we should lay our plans in December 
for the canvass in January. Such planning is 
half the success. 


We know of churches that do not get their 
current expense budget under way until late 
in January, and we know of a large church that 
did not make a complete canvass until March, 
and on that account the work was crippled for 
‘a whole year! 

This is the month also for large Christmas 
plans, and we hope this year that there may be 
unusual results from the Christmas activities. 
Let us try to make our holiday season a relig- 
ious occasion, and not give it over too much 
to pagan ideas! Make it count for the king- 
dom. 

_ This month we wish to say something about 
Business Management in our churches. We 
have printed so many things on this point that 
there doesn’t seem to be much need of repeat- 
ing. However, we are always having new 
readers, and it is worth while, occasionally, to 
be told how we ought to manage our churches. 
There is always room for improvement. 

If our readers would refer often to their files 
of The Expositor they would find a wonderful 
fund of information. We have been in the 
habit of binding together the Methods Depart- 
ment in a single volume. Our first volume con- 
tains about five years’ methods, and our sec- 

ond volume contains the last two years. These 
make fine volumes on Methods of Church 
Work, easy of access, and wonderfully helpful. 
If you should want to try this making of your 
own methods book you can purchase back 
numbers of F. M. Barton, publisher, Cax- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F * * * 

We wish to thank all of our readers who 
have sent us letters, printed matter, etc. 
Though we may not use it as sent, or even at 
‘once, nevertheless it helps to make the depart- 
ment valuable. This is a common exchange of 
ideas without which this department could not 
exist for long. 

* * 
- Please send everything for this department 
to Rev. E. A. King, 620 Malden Avenue, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 
; * x * 
GENERAL CHRISTMAS PLANS. 
Mary Foster Bryner. 

“Ror unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulders; and his name shall be called 
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: METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
E. A. KING | 


Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlast- 
ing Father, Prince of Peace.”—Isaiah. 


It is helpful to plan two separate programs 
for Christmas week. For the Sunday nearest 
Christmas a service of Scripture, songs, stories 
and pictures should be arranged which should 
be as beautiful and attractive as possible. 


The stories of the angel’s message, the shep- 
herd’s, the wise men and the star never grow 
old. No language can surpass the Scripture, 
Luke 2:8-20, and Matt. 2:1-12, which Primary 
and Junior pupils should have memorized. 

The beautiful covers of the Christmas num- 
bers of magazines and papers may be mounted 
and added to the decorations of holly, ever- 
greens and flowers. Christmas bells and a 
star are appropriate. 

The important theme should be, “God’s Gift 
to the World,” leading up to our part in giving. 
The “giving Christmas” service is rapidly 
growing in favor. A beautiful service, “White 
Gifts for the King,” has been prepared by Mrs. 
Phebe A. Curtiss, the S. S. elementary superin- 
tendent of Ohio. This full program, including 
seven songs, with music, may be secured for 
5 cents a copy, 55 cents a dozen, or $4.25 a 
hundred, from The Meigs Publishing Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

During Christmas week a party or social 
should be planned, full of good cheer, with 
suitable games, marches, songs, recitations, 
stories and refreshments. In a large Sunday 
School it is more satisfactory to hold this in 
the afternoon by departments, and the parents 
should be invited. 

The giving service may be better suited to 
this program. Children are always interested 
in stories of how Christmas is celebrated by 
children of other lands. Among suitable 
Christmas stories are the following: 

“Why the Evergreen Trees Keep Their 
Leaves in Winter” (Florence Holbrook’s 
Book of Nature Myths.”) 

“Why the Chimes Rang.” Raymond Mc- 
Donald Alden. 

“The Story of the Star.” Florence M. Kings- 
1 


ey. 
“The Other Wise Man.” Van Dyke. 
“The Great Walled Country.” 
“Knights of the Silver Shield.” Raymond 
McDonald Alden.—Selected. 


A “GET TOGETHER MEETING” DURING 
CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

The Congregational Church of Marysville, 
Ohio, carried out a splendid plan last: year. 
The first hour was devoted to a reception, in 
the main auditorium, in which the older mem- 
bers stood in the reception line and greeted the 
younger and new members. There were only 
a few persons present who could remember 
when the present church edifice was erected, 
which was in the fall of 1871. 

At six o’clock the company formed in a pro- 
cession and marched to the dining-room, on 


the lower floor, where four big tables had been 
erected, the length of the room. An appetizing 
menu, including chicken pie, was served by 
the ladies, with expert cooks in the kitchen, 
and a chain service of waiters in which twenty 
young ladies performed the work. One hun- 
dred and sixty persons were seated at the 
tables. 

When all had been served an hour was de- 
voted to reminiscent talks and suggestions for 
the general uplift of the church. An interest- 
ing feature was the reading, from the Tribune 
_ files (the local paper) of the account of a sim- 
ilar gathering of the church during the last 
week of December, 1893. 

Meetings of this nature cannot help but in- 
crease the enthusiasm of any church, and at 
the same time make its standing in the com- 
munity mean something more than simply a 
church organization. “Most of the members,” 
says the account from which this story is 
taken, “left the Church Friday evening with a 
determination to do and be of greater help in 
the future to their church and thereby strength- 
en the kingdom of God that his will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” 


A GOOD CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

Nearly every pastor wishes to send a greet- 
ing of some kind to his people, and the follow- 
ing is a good suggestion: 

Dear Fellow Christian: 

Once more the whole Christendom gathers 
about the lowly manger cradle in Bethlehem. 
As we listen our ears seem to catch the har- 
monies of the angelic choir on the plain of 
Palestine as they sing, “Glory to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” How our hearts should respond with 
love and gratitude toward God and man at this 
joyous Christmas season! 

As we again celebrate the birth of our Sav- 
iour, let us make it the occasion of reconse- 
cration of ourselves to him and to his service. 
Let us cherish his church and kingdom, let us 
give his word its true place in our lives and 
homes, and let us lay our all upon his altar. 

If this greeting shall come to any who have 
experienced bereavement during the past year, 
or who are sick, or burdened, or troubled, let it 
speak to your heart the sympathy of the sender 
and above all the peace of the Christ. 

To you, and to all whom you hold dear, I 
send my heart’s greeting in his name. May 
your portion of the Christmas joy be truly 
plentiful. 


LOCAL CHARITY CHRISTMAS. 

In a certain Detroit church the Christmas ob- 
servance has taken the form of a donation to 
a charitable institution. The Sunday School 
numbers 450 and has outgrown the small 
church building, making it necessary for two 
classes to meet at nine o’clock instead of 
twelve. The crowded condition made it best 
to divide the Christmas entertainment also, 
having the Cradle Roll and kindergarten in the 
afternoon, while the older children and adults 
meet in the evening. 

A few weeks before Christmas the committee 
notifies each class concerning the vegetable, 
fruit or cereal to be donated. Much enthu- 
siasm is displayed and competition encouraged. 
On the evening appointed, after a brief pro- 


gram, the classes are called in order and each}, 


comes forward with its offering, reciting a suit-- 
able verse or rhyme. 1a 

The Baraca class always donates flour, and 
fifty young men dressed as bakers, each bear-. 
ing a bag of flour, march to the platform, sing- 
ing a song or reciting together, “The Charge) 
of the Flour Brigade.” Then come the Phila-} 


theas, young ladies in dainty aprons and caps,}| 


bringing packages of tea and coffee. _ 
Long before the adult Bible class is called,, 
the space around the platform is filled with) 


boxes, bags and bundles, and the latest comers }| 
approach with difficulty. The day following, || 


a dray conveys our offerings to the Florence; 
Crittenton Home, where they are gratefully’ 
received. 


1] 


A CHRISTMAS OFFERING SERVICE. _ || 


_—= 


Rev. Max A. Jeffords, of the First M. E.|| 
Church, Loomis, Washington, sends us an ac-|| 


count of a very successful Christmas giving | 
exercise his church enjoyed last year. 


words, “For Others.” 
benevolences of the church. Each one had on) 


it a card explaining what each benevolence 
was. 


before the “treat” was taken from the tree for | 


the school, these girls went through the au- | 


dience soliciting gifts from the people for these | 
various causes. Mr. Jeffords tells us that the 
service was so interesting and successful that | 


the program was repeated on the following |} 


Sunday night. 


CONVERTING CHRISTMAS GIFTS INTO | 
MONEY 


In the Second Congregational Church, At-_ 


tleboro, Massachusetts, last year, a novel fea- | 
introduced at the Christmas exer- || 
It was agreed by all-the officers and || 
teachers of the school that the gifts they re- | 
ceived should be turned into money and de- | 


ture was 
cises. 


voted to some charitable purpose. 
The amount proved to be nearly $250. A 
committee then met and decided to give the 


sum to the new hospital for the establishment | 


of a children’s ward. The money was turned 
over to the hospital trustees at once-—News- 
paper Item. 


THE WHITE GIFT CHRISTMAS. 

Last year we gave large space to the “White 
Gift” idea, and do not wish to repeat it again 
here. It was tried in a great many Sunday 
Schools with wonderful success. We print the 
following card that was used in one church 
with success: 

We wish to write a word of caution and 
warning, however. There is danger in induc- 
ing a lot of people to promise to do things 
without immediately giving them a chance to 
put their good resolutions into practice. Some- 
times people signify their desire to become- 
Christians, and nobody ever gives them a 
chance to express themselves. 

Sometimes a whole people offer service or 
agree to take a denominational paper and no 
one ever follows up the opportunity. We have 
known of such things being done, or left un- 
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A: cross || 
was erected in front of the pulpit, bearing the | 
In front of this were | 
placed eight barrels representing the eight | 


The plan included eight girls, who repre- | 
sented the eight benevolences respectively, and || 


Wade Park Ave. Methodist Episcopal Church 


ily White Gift to My King. 
“I gave, I gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for me?” 
SELF 
ae Thereby offer myself to Jesus Christ 
and accept Him as my Savior, 


SERVICE 
As the Church is Christ’s Fold, 


ae Se Task to be admitted as a member this 
day according to the rules of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 


AS A CHRISTIAN CHURCH MEMBER 
! MAKE MY WHITE GIFT PLEDGE 


geste. 5 To be more faithful in attendance. 


we To try to win at least .._persons to 
Christ this year. ~ 


AEs To greet and welcome strangers, 


eo To secure___.new scholars for our 
Sunday School. 


ee To join one of the Missionary societies 
ae To teach in Sunday School if needed. 
a To help the Epworth League work. 
as To help with the music, ____orches- 
tra, _._.choir, if needed. 
MY SUBSTANCE 
Money pledged may be paid any time before Easter. 


cy ee For St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Se For Deaconess’ Home. 

Oh aoe. Ge eee eee ee 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


NoTe—Mark with an X as many of the above items 
as you willingly undertake to do. 


done, throughout the year. As a result, peo- 
ple become wary and shy the next time prom- 
ises of service are called for. Keep your 
promises and contracts with the people. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Suggestions for Churches and Sunday Schools. 
A Giving Christmas. 

“The best thing we ever had here,” was the 
verdict of many after it was over. The idea 
was not original, but considerable ingenuity 
was displayed in its working out. The pro- 
gram consisted of three parts: a Children’s 
Cantata, illustrating the gifts of the nations to 
America; the presentation of gifts for the poor 
by the school; and the distribution of candy to 
the members of the school, with trumpets and 
rattles for the Cradle Roll babies. 

The second part deserves more detailed no- 
tice. The roll of classes was called, and, one 
by one, like the wise men of old, they “pre- 
sented unto him gifts.’ The Primary Depart- 
ment appropriately brought toys, dolls and 
books. A class of boys drew to the platform a 
sled, on which sat a diminutive Santa Claus 
surrounded by groceries. 

A long file of girls bore a section of clothes- 
line from which were suspended articles of un- 
derwear, while a women’s class offered two 
warm comfortables of their own manufacture. 
Led by a portly Santa Claus, a band of elderly 
men marched to the platform with sacks of 
flour on their shoulders, followed by an ambu- 
lance corps of boys, carrying a stretcher upon 
which rested a huge bag of flour. 

As the name of a young men’s class was 
called, the lights were extinguished and a blaz- 


ing representation of the Star. of Bethlehem 
appeared in a window, while a male quartet 
sang softly. When the lights were turned on 
a huge box of groceries was found under the 
window. 

But the climax was reached when a men’s 
Bible class opened the doors of its classroom 
and drew out a full-sized farm wagon loaded 
with forty or more bushel crates of vegetables 
and fruit, from the midst of which arose Santa 
Claus to read an original poem. 

On the following day a committee, with the 
aid of automobiles, distributed the good things 
to needy families of the town and the neigh- 
boring city of Rochester. If your school still 
groans under the burden of providing presents 
for its members, try this method of testing the 
words of Jesus, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” It is good Christianity, and it is 
usually good fun. 

A Red Stocking Christmas. 

We invited Mr. Waldron, of the Boston City 
Mission, to bring a company of children from 
the slums to help in our Christmas entertain- 
ment. For two or three Sundays preceding 
each class brought in gifts of all sorts, which 
were sorted and put in large red cambric stock- 
ings for the invited guests. 

Mr. Waldron and his ninety children, of sev- 
enteen different nationalities, were entertained 
at a supper, after which there followed an en- 
tertainment, with the distribution of gifts by 
a real Santa Claus. Ice cream and cake were 
served before the happy children went home, 
with their stockings held tight. 

This entertainment pleased our own chil- 
dren, who showed more interest than if they 
had tried to entertain themselves. Incidentally, 
our children learned how to behave when in- 
vited to a party, for during the whole evening 
these Boston children were models of decorum. 
But perhaps most valuable was the contact 
with the city problem, which gave the children 
of Newton a feeling of kinship with those of 
the South End.—The Congregationalist. 


GOOD CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 
Among many song books containing beauti- 
ful Christmas music, a few choice ones are 
suggested, which contain songs for all occa- 
sions. The numbers after each song refer to 
the books (listed below by number), in which 
that song is printed. 
Christmas Songs for Beginners: 
“Christ Was Once a Little Baby.” (5) 
“Away in a Manger.” (2-3-5-6-8-10) 
“Once a Little Baby Lay.” (8) 
“Once Within a Lowly Stable.” (1-9) 
S@hristinas statan .@) 
For the Primary Department, in addition to 
above: 
“Holy Night, Silent Night.” (2-3-6-8) 
“Under the Stars One Holy Night.” (3) 
“The Manger Story.” (3) 
“In Another Land and Time.” (9) 
arith in a Manger, Dear Little Stranger.” 
(10 
“Once in Royal David’s City.” (6) 
“Star, Stat, Beautitul Star.” 
For Juniors and departments for older chil- 
dren: 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” (4-6) 
“Shepherds Were Watching Their Sheep 
Through the Night.” (4) 
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. aviile Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
ight.” 

“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” (6-8) 

. Ks the World! The Lord is Come!” 


(7-10) 
“Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne.” (6-8) 
“Birthday of a King.” (4) 
“Christmas Hymn.” (4) 
“There’s a Song in the Air.” 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” 
_ “Angels From the Realm of Glory.” 
“Though Poor be the Chamber.” (6) 
“O Come! All ye Faithful.” (4-6-7) 
Numbered list of song books: 
1—“Song Stories for the Sunday School.” 
(15c.) Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 


(5-6-8) 
(6-7) 
(6-7) 


2—“Songs for Little People.” (60c.) Pil- 
grim Press, Boston. 

3—“‘Carols.” 25c.) Leyda Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 


4—“Junior Hymns and Carols.” (35c.) 
Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago. 
5—‘Primary and Junior Hymnal.” (35c.) 
Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia. 
6—“Hymns of Worship and Service.” (50c.) 
Century Co., New York City. 
7—“‘Various Church Hymnals.” 
8—“Childhood Songs.” (25c.) American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
9—“Songs and Hymns for the Primary Sun- 
day School.” (25c.) Clayton F. Summy, 
Chicago. 
10—“‘Make His Praise Glorious.” (30c.) Ex- 
cell, Chicago.—M. F. Bryner. 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS WALL 
CARD 


Rev, ol. El Sprague, DS Di of Troy, New 
York, prepared a series of prayer meeting top- 
ics for six months in advance, and printed them 
ona stiff card perforated at the top to be hung 
on the wall in the homes of his people. This 
is a splendid idea, and in many places would 
add very much to the interest in the meeting. 


THE SUNDAY EVENING FIRESIDE 
CLUB. 


We have undertaken a new plan of work 
here at Plymouth Church, Seattle, that prom- 
ises great things. It is a very simple affair, 
but has in it some elements of usefulness. 

In our building we have a men’s club room 
with a large fireplace and plenty of easy chairs. 
At the close of the evening service all the 
young men who wish to meet the pastor and 
other men are invited to step into the club 
room, 

There is no formal meeting or program. The 
first evening each man was asked to stand and 
tell his name, birthplace, business, how long 
he had been in the state and the length of time 
in the city. It was very interesting to see how 
many of the young men were strangers, some 
having been only a few days in the city, or a 
few weeks or months. Every one expressed 
his deep appreciation of the opportunity to be 
friendly. 

One evening we used the stereopticon and 
showed a few pictures of Scotland. It has 
been a success so far, and has received general 
approval from the men of the church. 

If any of our readers ever tried out such a 
plan and have ideas to suggest we would be 
very glad to receive them. 


SECRET SERVICE FOR THE KING. 
The following call for volunteers appears in 
the Plymouth Herald every Sunday. This par- 
ticular notice is from the Herald of October 
25th. Since then others have given in their 
names. 
brother, begin the first of the year: 


The Volunteers. 


We very much need a few men who are will- | 


ing to forget their own pleasure and will gladly 


render helpful service in this church when | 


We 


called upon, no matter when or what for. 


would like to organize a small band of, say, | 
twelve men who shall be known as THE VOL- | 


UNTEERS. These are to be men who, when 
asked by the pastor to do something for the 
church will not dodge or squirm, but will face 
the task “breast forward,” with joy and glad- 
ness! One should count the cost before vol- 
unteering, for this step means service and sac- 
rifice for Christ and his church. The names of 
these men are never to be published and their 
work never reported. It will be secret service 
for the King. 


If you have never tried out the plan, | 


Already three persons have enlisted. Who 


will be next? 


A BROTHERHOOD EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU. 

The Brotherhood of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore is embarking on a line 
of activity that promises well for getting rela- 
tions with men outside the church, and prob- 
ably as a membership builder. Its bulletins 
published throughout the city call attention to 
its free employment bureau, which is intended 


to act as an information bureau for those who | 
are seeking positions and for the employers of | 
It is not to be | 
limited to members of any particular church. | 


help, to the advantage of both. 
The services offered are furnished free. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 


For the last year Dr. H. S. Bradley, pastor | 
of Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass., has | 
been making use of a form of advertising that | 
A number of | 
churches in Worcester have followed the plan. | 
It utilizes a case or shallow box, four by five | 


is producing satisfactory results. 


feet inside measurement, much like a heavy 
picture frame, to which is hung a plate glass 
door. 


the margin. These illuminate the sign at night 


and, being controlled by a clock, do not re- 


quire any personal attention. 


It is supported by a wrought iron frame with 


a bit of scroll work in the corners. The case 


serves to protect the advertisements from the 


weather and is rather ornamental. 

The plan is to advertise the sermon subjects 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, and during 
the other days of the week use short mottoes, 
proverbs or sentence sermons. These are 


changed every two or three days, the idea be- | 


ing to keep something fresh before the eye of 
the man on the street and to attract the eye of 
every man every day in the week. The signs 
are painted by a professional sign painter, and 
the cost is not prohibitive. A sign painted 
and delivered costs less than half as much as 
a three-inch newspaper advertisement. 
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The case is deep enough to allow a row | 
of small electric lights to be concealed around | 


_ BOOST YOUR DENOMINATIONAL 
“y PAPER. 


“Speaking of the co-operation of influential 
persons in extending the circulation of The 
Congregationalist, we cannot refrain from call- 
ing attention to the ingenuity and persistence 
with which a pastor of one of our churches is 
following up his campaign for new subscribers. 

“A Sunday or two ago he took into his pulpit 
a copy of The Congregationalist which, instead 
of being in its usual form, had assumed alto- 
gether different proportions under his skillful 

“manipulation. He had taken its thirty-two 
pages entirely apart and had then pasted them 
together, one below the other, until they made 
a roll of considerable size. Of one end of this 
roll he took hold and asked his senior deacon 
to take hold of the other end. Thus they 
stretched the paper before the eyes of the con- 

_gregation, each page showing for itself, and all 
together making quite a conspicuous display. 

“He then impressed upon his congregation 
the fact that for the small sum of five cents a 
week this literary material, consisting always 
of at least thirty-two pages and frequently of 
thirty-six or forty pages, could be obtained at 
this moderate cost. 

“Besides this, he handed to individuals sam- 
ple copies of the paper, marking articles in 
which he thought different persons would be 
‘particularly interested. He hopes and expects 
by such efforts as these to double or treble the 
size of The Congregationalist Club in that 
church. 

“When publicly acknowledging our gratitude 
to this pastor, and our warm appreciation of 
the pains he is taking, we were met with this 
response from him: ‘I am doing it, not chiefly 
for the paper’s sake, but for the sake of my 
people. I want them to become interested in 
the news and the discussions that the paper 
contains. JI am sure that thereby the intelli- 
gence and efficiency of my membership will be 
creased.’ 

“What this pastor of a church of less than 
100 members in an average community is doing 
might easily be imitated in spirit, if not in 
method, in a thousand other places. That this 
spirit of co-operation exists so widely and is 
growing among the pastors and churches is 
evidenced by the large number of names now 

being added to our lists. Brethren, we thank 

you.” 

¥ The above editorial from The Congregation- 

alist shows how any minister can bring before 
his people the value of the denominational pa- 
per. We all know that it would be greatly to 
the advantage of our cause if more of our 
church people received and read regularly the 
papers issued by our respective denominations. 


HOW TO REACH PEOPLE AFTER 
CHURCH. 

One of the most difficult things for some 
ministers is to reach the retiring congregation 
so as to greet each one with a handshake or a 
kindly word. In large churches where there 
are many doors of exit this is next to 1mpos- 
sible. The smaller churches provide better 
opportunities, but even here it is sometimes 
difficult. : 

We have just come across the following sug- 
gestions and they may prove valuable to some 


of our readers. Rev. George A. Furness, of 
Wolcott, Conn., tells us of a Boston minister 
who made a very strong impression upon him 
during his college days. Writing of the ex- 
perience, he says: 


“Tt always seemed a marvel of quickness with 
which this brother reached, through the Sun- 
day School room, the exit from the vestibule 
of the church after the morning service. And 
rarely did one go out without a handclasp. The 
value of that to me has influenced me not a 
little in my work. 


“The difficulty of reaching the door first was 
ingeniously overcome by a schoolmate of mine, 
who one summer supplied a church in New 
Jersey. After being baffled a few times in his 
attempt to meet the people in that way, he 
took his position at the exit of the auditorium 
while the choir was singing the closing hymn 
and pronounced~ the benediction from that 
quarter. Thus he was on the spot when the 
people-came along. ‘This might not be wise in 
all places, but it met the issue there, and 
showed the originality and independence of 
one in meeting the particular circumstances.” 

Another pastor tells us that the most quiet, 
easiest and surest way of doing this is prac- 
ticed bv the pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Ardmore, Pa., who pronounces the benediction 
at the close of the brief prayer directly follow- 
ing the sermon. He then announces a hymn, 
and while this is being sung he passes down the 
aisle to the entrance. After the singing, the 
people are seated in silent prayer—for a mo- 
ment—when at the first notes of the organ they 
pass out. 


GROWING CHURCH MONEY. 


We have recently received an interesting 
method of raising money in the South, from 
Rey. R. R. Rockett, of Inverness, Ala. He 
tells us that the plan “has received commenda- 
tion from many leading citizens, and bids fair 
to become a factor in our church work.” The 
church has issued a printed contract form as 
follows: : 

We, members and friends of the 
Baptist Church of Christ, propose, and do 
hereby affix our names as an agreement among 
ourselves, to enter into the following compact, 
looking to the better facilitating the raising of 
funds for our church work—pastor’s salary, 
missions and other objects. To that end we 
would set forth and adopt the following as 
governing the proposed method of procedure: 

I. Each person signing agrees to plant at 
least acres in either cotton, corn, po- 
tatoes or other produce, and to thoroughly cul- 
tivate and gather the same, the proceeds to be 
used for church purposes. 

II. Each one shall reserve the right to’say 
how and to what object the proceeds of his or 
her acre shall be spent. 

III. The cotton shall be gathered and de- 
livered in two parts, the first about September 
20, and the last about November 1. 

IV. All corn to be sold as each of us shall 
see fit, and if we decide to sell it for other than 
pastor’s salary, each of us by vote shall have 
the right to say to what object his part shall 
be put. 

V. In the event we decide to devote the 
greater part of the acres to the pastor’s salary, 
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then we-will confer one with the other so as to 
arrange that not all shall plant corn, or all cot- 
ton, but there be a division. 


VI. The proceeds of all the acres shall be 
delivered at some place to be designated at 
some future time: 


VII. Any one may plant more than one 
acre, but not less. 


VIII. If any of us shall feel the need of and 
does mortgage our crop, we will state to our 
mortgagees that we wish to reserve whatever 
amount we propose to plant. 

IX. Each of us promises to give this land 
as good attention as any other of our farm. 

X. Nothing in this shall be understood to 
prevent each of us and any other from contrib- 
uting of our means as we or they have done 
heretofore. 


A PRAYER CALENDAR. 


The pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Sandusky, Ohio, published, last year, a very at- 
tractive prayer calendar. It contains twelve 
pages, each bearing a monthly calendar printed 
in colors. At the bottom of each page is a 
Tertee of some kind. One of these is as fol- 
OWS: 


The power of Christianity lies in the com- 
radeship of men with God. Those who belong 
to “the brotherhood of the burning heart” like 
to talk with God. “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
May God deepen the prayer life of the church. 

A copy of the calendar was sent to each 
church member. 


SERMON TOPICS. 

Rey. Frank Dyer, of Tacoma, Washington, 
is preaching a series of sermons this fall on 
“The Contribution of the Great Communions 
to our Total Christianity.” The topics are: 


The Roman Catholic. 

The Lutheran. 

The Anglican. 

The Presbyterian. 

The Baptist and Disciple. 

The Methodist. 

The Unitarian and Universalist. 
The Congregationalist. 


If treated in a wise and sympathetic manner 

such sermons are bound to contribute much 
- information to a congregation and broaden its 
sympathies. No one, however, should attempt 
such a course without careful preparation and 
a constructive purpose. 


Anyone who cares to take up such a study 
and prepare such a course of sermons would 
find great help in a book entitled “Rays of 
Light from Many Lands, or What All the 
World Believes.” It is a volume of over 800 
pages, published by Gay Brothers & Company, 
21 Warren St., New York. Splendid articles 
on the denominations may be found now in the 
best encyclopedias. 


BUILDING A GYMNASIUM IN A DAY. 

Not long ago the men of the Fauntleroy 
Church, Seattle, decided to erect a “gym” near 
their church building. The newspaper an- 
nouncement was as follows: 
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A “RAISING” BEE 


Will you give a day’s work 
Saturday, Oct. 10th, or part of 
a day’s work, or hire a substi- 
tute, to help build a Gymnas- 
ium, adjoining the Fauntleroy 
Church? Material is provided. 
Meals served free to workers. 


“Fauntleroy Congregational Church will 
have a ‘raising’ Saturday, October 10, when a || 
gymnasium will be erected on the church |} 
property at Fauntleroy park. The original || 
church building is known as ‘the church that 
was built in a day.’- The gymnasium will be }} 
erected in a similar manner. The men of the }| 
community will do the ‘raising, while the 
women will serve lunch at noon and in the 
evening.” 

The enterprising pastor, Rev. H. F. Bur- 
gess, sent out the following announcement: 


Afterward this appeared in the daily paper 
telling the story of the erection: 


“The entire congregation, from small boy 
to business man, of the Fauntleroy Church 
yesterday joined in the construction of a gym- 
nasium and social hall adjoining the church 
structure, and by nightfall floor, girders and || 
sides had been erected. Tuesday it is expected 
that the building will be ready for the painter 
and decorator. 


“The new gym is at 9200 California avenue. 
The structure itself measures 42x75 feet, and 
is 18 feet to the ceiling beams. It will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000. 

“The foundation was laid yesterday at 8 a. m. 
and forty workmen were engaged all day. The 
women of the church served luncheon and din- 
ner to the workers in the church dining-room. 

“The work was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Laurence J. Colman, J. Adams and C. 
R. Gale, superintendent of the Congregational 
Extension Society.” 

It will make a fine equipment. The Seattle 
Y. M. C. A. will send out teachers and trainers 
and the youth of Fauntleroy will not need to 
go down to the city for their pleasure. : 


mH) 

: ‘ PRAYER MEETING. 

a Topic: God in the Book of Revelation. 

_ Describe how God of old revealed himself 
gradually (Heb. 1:1), pointing out the special 
“message of some of the Bible books, such as 
Isaiah’s God as opposed to idols, Hosea’s God 
of love, Malachi’s Father-God, and so on. Em- 
phasize the many-sidedness of God. Then re- 
fer to the strong and clear revelation of God 
through Jesus and in First John, thus leading 
up to the view of God set forth in the book of 
Revelation. The following points about God 
may be assigned beforehand: 


1. God as King. Rev. 15:3. 

2. God pardons. Rev. 7:14-17; 5:6; 7:10. 
3. God guards. Rev. 7:1, etc.; 12:5. 

4. God guides. Rev. 7:17. 

5. God educates. Rev. 21:7, 23. 

6. God sends his Spirit. Rev. 3:1. 

7.. God prepares our home. Rev. 2:7. 

8. God reveals his purposes. Rev. 1:1, 2. 
9. God avenges. Rev. 18:8, 20. 


HOW ONE MAN INCREASED PRAYER 
MEETING ATTENDANCE. 

Dr. S. T. Nichols, pastor of the Primitive 

Methodist Church of Philadelphia, Pa., gives 
-us the following interesting account of how he 
increased the attendance upon his prayer meet- 
ing from 25 to 100 in a church of only 150 
“members. He says: 

We-solved the perplexing prayer meeting at- 
tendance problem in the following manner: 

We began last spring with a splendid revival 
that followed Saturday night meetings which 
had been held all the winter. Many young 
people of the congregation took their stand 
for Christ in these meetings. We wanted to 
give them something to do, so we got them to 
work in the prayer meetings. 

We had them lead the meetings. Every 
night we had a new leader and allowed him or 
her to choose his or her own subject. I did not 
lead more than one meeting all the summer, 
and I led that meeting because the young lady 
who was to lead phoned me that afternoon that 
it would be impossible for her to attend. 

The name of the leader was not announced 
beforehand, the pastor and the leader being the 
only ones who knew who was to lead. The 
pastor had charge of every meeting. We 
opened with fifteen or twenty minute song 
service, allowing the audience to announce 
most of the hymns. Following this we had 
a few prayers. Sometimes the pastor would 
call on people to pray. Sometimes he would 
ask all to kneel and call for a number of short 
prayers while kneeling. While on our knees 
‘we frequently sang a devotional hymn. 

After the prayers the leader would be an- 
nounced. He would read the Scriptures; say 
what he could, and then hand the meeting over 
to the pastor again. Then would follow a tes- 
timony meeting in which many would take 
part, the audience being encouraged to inter- 
sperse with singing familiar hymns without an- 
nouncing the numbers. The result of all this 
was: ee 
1. The bringing into activity of much latent 
material. 

2. Helping young people and others to find 
the talents which God had given to them. | 

3. Increase of Bible knowledge and deepen- 


ing of spiritual life as a result of prayer and 
searching the Scriptures on the part of the 
leader the week he or she led. 

4. Splendid variety. 

5. Attendance of from sixty to one hundred 
persons every Wednesday night during the hot 
summer months. 

6. One hour (sometimes a little more) with- 
out a dull moment in it, of inspiring and up- 
lifting worship and fellowship. 


SERMON THEMES FOR YOUNG 
OPLE. 


PE 

A very delightful way of getting in close 
touch with his young people was adopted last 
fall by Rev. J. H. Hoffman, of Northboro, 
Mass. He sent to all the members of his young 
people’s society the following circular: 

Dear ——_———____, 

Your servant and friend proposes to give a 
few Sunday evening talks. He would ap- 
preciate your assistance in the choice of topics. 

ill you mention one or more subjects bear- 
ing on the moral, social, intellectual and relig- 
ious welfare of the town, upon which you 
would like to have me speak? Practical topics 
preferred. Please let me hear from you soon. 

Yours heartily, 


N. B.—Below are a few subjects. 
however, be confined to this list. 
. Qualifications of the Voter. 


Do not, 


2. A Business Man in Business. 

3. The Manliness of Christ. 

4. Our Winter Evenings. 

5. The Amusements of the Day. 

6. What is the Christian Religion? 

7. What Reasons for Believing in the Relig. 
ion of the Book? 

8. What Can a Minister Do for the Com- 
munity? ; 

9. How I Became a Christian. 

10. The Young Man’s Choices. 

11. The Young Man’s Purse. 

12. The Young Man’s Perils. 

13. The Young Man’s Success. 

14. The Young Woman at Home. 

15. The Young Woman in Society. 

16. The Young Woman at School. 

17. The Young Woman in Business. 

18. Benjamin Franklin. 

19. George Washington. 

20. Isaac Watts, the Hymn-Writer. 

21. Jonathan Edwards. 

22. Daniel’s Three D’s. 

23. My Reasons for Leading a Christian Life. 

24. Choosing a Life-Work. 

25. How Far Does Good Health Have to Do 
With My Success in Life? 

From the choice of subjects made Mr. Hoff- 
man gave a series of talks which proved ex- 
ceedingly popular. 


DHE ePAS TiS PASI, 

The Committee on the Revision of the Articles 
of Faith had recommended the adoption of a 
declaration to the effect that all infants are saved. 
The recommendation was adopted unanimously. 

“Now, Mr. Moderator,” said a delegate. from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with preternatural solemnity, “I 
move that this be declared retroactive.” _ 

But the moderator did not seem to hear him. 
—Christian Register. 
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A GOOD FINANCIAL BUDGET. 

The following budget has been adopted by 
the First Church of Tacoma, and serves to 
show how a good budget can be worked out. 
Its only fault is that it does not provide for the 
benevolences. It is coming to be the rule 
among churches that the budget should include 
both home expenses and benevolences. This 
church may provide for its missionary gifts by 
a separate canvass. 

On the reverse side of the pledge card there 
are 60 squares for recording the payments and 
the cards are to be used by the treasurer for 
permanent record: 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FIRST CHURCH 


Oct. 1, 1914 to Sept. 30, 1915 
THE BUDGET 


It has been carefully prepared by the Trustees and voted 
on by the Church. Every dollar of it is needed for the great 
work our Church has to do, 


SALARIES— 
INESPRIS CLS coos cae scie cceragecvaseespries duet accsuactvecs 
Church Secretary .. 
Sexton............ penacatdesewscescarsecacheeesveciaeres te 
—- $5,080 00 
MUSIC— 
Sgt LAO Sicscecivsanccseucs: qaasceuse sccerseanccccasescccees $1,500 00 
RAV ANDES OOK Sie cccacer castors owen civadcavcockedscxccoxe 150 00 
IVES ces cecsnsvasar thas stecees concatessesievsescsonacnsée 50 00 
_ 1,700 00 
MAINTENANCE— 
TDSULANCE.-.5.0-655-cancee 7 $200 00 
Street Assessments..... 100 00 
Fuel, Light and Water... 450 00 
Repairs 
—_ 850 00 


GENERAL ITEMS— 
OMmCerSupplies cs. cccacceccsecstrrevet meee owes 
PUNO oe orcceec css 
Miscellaneous .... 
Conference Dues 


MY PLEDGE 


Will you not try to increase your pledge to meet the 
needs of our growing Church? 


I promise to pay from Oct, Ist the amount marked below: 


inal 
as en 
ee a 


Signature 


Address 
Date 


This Pledge may be cancelled at any time by paying portion 
due and giving written notice to the. Financial Secretary. 


THE NOVEMBER ST, NICHOLAS. 
The November St. Nicholas is the first number 


of the forty-second volume; and celebrates the » 


event with the first chapters of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s new story, “The Lost Prince,” which, it 
is announced, is to run through the entire new 
volume in twelve installments. 

The story is woven around the legend of a 
certain European country, that, five hundred 
years ago, while a ruthless and unpopular king 
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was in power, his son, a youth of noblest quali- 
ties and much loved by his people, mysteriously } 
disappeared; and upon the death of his father, a 
new dynasty came to the throne. This legend 
has been handed down as a tradition through all|l 
the changes of five centuries, and still survives, 
for, even today, the common people cherish the} 
belief that a descendant of the lost prince will] 
yet re-appear and become their greatest ruler. | 
The boy hero, as the reader makes his acquaint-}) 
ance in these first chapters, is a winning, manly 
lad, whose adventures all the family are likely; 


to follow with interest. ‘| 
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Increase Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch || 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the i) 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have | 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER | 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia | 


VOTES wom 


WOMEN 
MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 


A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, et 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE OF 
PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- 
nirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacg, 1owa 


PLAIN AS DAY. | 
Blanche and Harry, aged five and six, re- 
spectively, were very fond of maple sugar. 


Blanche, being of an inquisitive turn of | 
mind, asked an older brother how it was made. | 
The brother explained how maple trees were 
tapped and the sugar made from the sap. 

The explanation was not convincing to | 
Blanche, however, and she asked Harry if he 
believed it. 

Harry replied: “Why, of course; you tap 
maple trees and get maple sugar just the same 
as you tap an oak treee and get tapioca.’—The 
Linnean, 


“HALL MARKS OF AN EFFICIENT 
CHURCH.” 


The above title is the theme of a series of 
sermons preached this fall by Rev. C. O. 
Grieshaber, Grand Rapids, Mich. The ser- 
mons must have been both interesting and 
helpful. The outline of the eight addresses 
published on a postcard are as_ follows: 

1. Organization and Business — Records 
well kept. Constitution followed. Annual 
meeting with reports and budgets. All depart- 
ments organized. 

2. Property—Grounds neatly kept. Build- 
ings in good order. Adapted and well equipped 
for worship. Bible study and social service. 

3. Finances and Missions—Budgets pledged 
and paid in full. Obligations promptly met. 
Benevolence at least one-quarter of total 
church expense. Duplex envelopes and every 
member canvass. 

4. Evangelism—A definite plan of seed sow- 
ing and harvest. Personal work by every mem- 
ber. Additions on confessions of faith at each 
communion. 

5. Religious Education—Graded Sunday 
School with Cradle Roll. Home Department. 
Adult classes. Decision days and departments 
of teacher training. Temperance and Missions. 

6. Social Service—Cultivation of friendship 
‘and human helpfulness. Co-operation in com- 
munity betterment and social reforms. 

7. Devotional Life—Services reverent and 
‘inspirational. Ordinances carefully observed. 
United and individual intercessory prayer. 

8. Fellowship—Systematic supervision of 
membership. Loyalty to denominational pa- 
pers and work. Representation at local asso- 
ciations and state conference. 


BOOK LIST. 

One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month. Only 
those requested by the editor will be consid- 
ered. 

“The Battles of Peace,” by George Hodges, 
published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York (1914), blue cloth, pp. 273, $1.25. 

This is a book of 24 virile sermons by one 
of the freshest of writers of our day. The title 
of the book is the subject of the Twelfth Ser- 
mon. 

“The Soul of America,” by Stanton Coit, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, New York 
(1914), blue cloth, pp. 405, $2.00. 


This is a constructive essay in the sociology 
of religion. It contains twenty chapters and 
deals with the religious forces in America. It 
is a very careful study and analysis of the facts 
of religion in relation to modern ideas. It is 
a book to study. 

“Lincoln’s Use of The Bible,” by S. Trevena 
Jackson, published by Eaton & Mains, New 
York. Artistic booklet illustrated, paper cov- 
ers, pp. 35, 25 cents. 

This is a splendid essay showing how the Bi- 
ble influenced Lincoln in his speeches and 
writings. It would make a very acceptable gift 
to members of a Bible class or to young men 
in the church. 
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One Thousand Thoughts 


for Memorial Addresses 


Introduction by 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


560 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


HE FUNERAL SERVICE is the most 

trying duty of the Pastor. To the 
sorrowing friends there is no loss so great 
as their loss. If the Pastor’s address does 
not appreciate this, and if he does not pour 
oil into the wounds, he has failed them at 
the most critical time. 


Conducting from twenty to as many as 
a hundred funerals a year, he needs to 
watch against treating these losses as some- 
thing common. He, therefore, needs as 
much or more help than he finds in prepar- 
ing his regular sermons. 


The book is arranged as follows: 

Part One—I. Death. II. Death of Children. 
III. Death in Youth. IV. Death in Maturity 
and Age—Parents. V. Death of Persons of 
Prominence. VI. Sudden Death. VII. Chas- 
tening, Affliction. VIII. Resignation, Trust. 
IX. Readiness for the Summons. X. Resur- 
rection—Immortality. XI. Heaven. XII. 
Other Worldliness. XIII. Fragrant Lives, In- 
fluence. XIV. The Deathbed. XV. Reflec- 
tions on Life and Death. 


Part Two—Consists of fifty funeral ad- 
dresses by leading pastors, and prominent men, 
covering every condition of life and age. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Save 50c. by sending cash with order. 

1. Please send “One Thousand Thoughts” 
for enclosed $2.00. 

2. Please send me “One Thousand 
Thoughts for Memorial Addresses.” I will 
remit $2.50 for it in 30 days, or return the 
book within 10 days. 
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Address 


seem me meme rere rere rere reese se eeese 


Denomination 


Ce ry 


“One Hundred Great Texts 
and Their Treatment” 


A valuable addition to our “Lever for Lifting 
Your Church” series, which includes 
the most successful and practical 
books for preachers. 


There is no book like this. 
First—It gives the text and topic. 


Second—lIt tells how two or more preachers 
of ability have treated this text. From these 
suggestions you may develop an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment. 


Third—Twelve or more illustrations. bearing 
directly on the text and topic are given. You 
may use only two or three, and others may 
remind you of experiences of your own, which 
are always more effective. However, personal 
experiences of interest are limited. 


Here is a volume of the choicest material of 
up-to-date incident and comment, which is in- 
spiring to any preacher. 


Sermons for Special Days and Occasions. 

These texts might be termed the heart of 
the Bible, and cover the vital subjects of the 
Book, but they have been indexed with a view 
to use for Special Days and Occasions. 


New Year, Easter, Pentecost, Children’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Men’s Meetings, Thanks- 
giving Day, Great Calamities, Christmas, De- 
cision Day, Baccalaureate, Missions, Giving, 
Fraternal Orders and Evangelistic. 


To preachers who are always on the alert 
for striking illustrations that will illuminate 
and drive home some thought, this volume will 
be most welcome. 

A Spartan soldier once complained that his 
sword was not long enough. “Add a step to 
your sword,” was the general’s command. 

Often when plain statement of facts, and ap- 
peal is not reaching your hearers, add a step 
to your sword by dramatizing your thought 
and purpose with some illustration that will 
not only compel attention, but will convince 
and move the consciences and their wills. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, payable 30 days, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of $2.00 with order. 


F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


(1) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, for which I enclose $2.00. 


(2) Send me copy of 100 Great Texts and 
Their Treatment, on approval. I will remit 
$2.50 for it in 30 days or return it in 10 days. 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 

From “The Legend of the Christmas Rose,” || 
by Henry E. Jackson, published by George H. |} 
Doran Co., price 75 cents. 
Almost all the characters in the story of the}) 
first Christmas talk poetry as if it were their|| 
natural element. Every reader of Luke’s ac- 
count of it is impressed by this outstanding || 
feature of the story. When Mary courageously || 
journeys to the hill country to visit Elizabeth, | 
and Elizabeth offers her salutation, she ex-}| 
presses it in a hymn of benediction. Mary’s} 
answer to it is her famous Magnificat, her}} 
first song, and also the swan-song of her life., 
At the birth of John, Zacharias sings a hymn} 
of praise and prophecy. The angel who noti-4 
fies the shepherds of the pote at aaa 


the clear aie sky i is in Hebrew verse. When} 
the mysterious Childis brought into the Tem-4 
ple, the aged Simeon chants his “Nunc dimit-} 
} 

tise . = a 
The secret of the persistent popularity of} 
the Christmas legends does not lie in their} 
loveliness alone. It lies rather in the univer-) 
sal truth which they embody; it lies in the 
longing of men for the divine to come in con-4 
crete form to the human. | | 
K * iy 
The common salutation of every nation is. 
characteristic of its own habit of thought.|} 
When two Germans meet, they say, “How, do} 
you find yourself?” It is introspective. When} 
two Frenchmen meet, they say, “How do you 
have yourself?” How do you appear to the: 
world? It is artistic. When two Americans} 
meet, they say, “How do you do?” It is prac-+ 
tical and strenuous. It grows out of a life} 
of busy activity, and the asker of the question} 
is so busy that he does not wait for an answer.|| 
When two Greeks meet, they say, “Chaire’—¥ 
“rejoice.” It embodies the Greek enjoymenti 
of life and his desire for pleasure. But the besti 
of all salutions is that used by the Hebrews | 
“Shalom.” Their whole past history is re+ 
flected in the word. Surrounded as they wereld 
by warring tribes of nomads, and subject asi 
they were to raids upon their homes and prop | 
erty, they expressed the daily desire of their 
hearts when they greeted each other with the} 
salution—“Peace.” This is the Christ-Child’sy 
salutation to caaalind. 


* * 


any human being, is to go and do him a kind! -| 
ness.” Jesus made love the one prize of lifey 
worth pursuing. Bacon quoted with approval} 
the saying that “it is impossible to love andfj 
to be wise.” Browning answered that it is im 
possible to love and not be wise. 

The supreme test of the work of every great 
artist is its infectious quality. The success off 
all art activity depends on the fact that thet 
man who receives another man’s expression off 
feeling is capable of experiencing the same 
emotion which moved the man who expresse I 
it. Judged by this standard, Jesus is the su 
preme artist of history. He has infected metre} 
men with a new and great emotion than any 
one else has. 


2 ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Illustrations of Power by Prayer 
JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
Selected from a Recent Sermon—“‘The Fruitage of the Holy Spirit” 


Works and Words. (173) 
_ The power of the Holy Spirit manifests itself 
im a praying church, and reveals its power in 
God’s answers to those prayers. We talk of 
prayer; we believe in prayer; but do we repre- 
sent the praying church, and are we known as 
men of prayer? The theory of prayer may ex- 
ist without its practice. We may believe in 
Prayer, and talk of prayer, and write of prayer; 
but do we pray? Does God know us as men 
of power in prayer? The missionary world is 
filled today with men of praying power. 
_ Many years ago, at Northfield, when con- 
ducting a class at one of the student confer- 
ences, I rose early, that I might prepare my 
work fresh each morning. The man with 
whom I stayed was a missionary in India— 
quiet, unnoticed and without special leadership 
in the conference. Not a single morning did 
I rise without finding my roommate on his 
knees before an open Bible. All the experi- 
ences of that conference, the man of God who 
spoke, the earnest addresses delivered—all have 
gone from my mind; but the living impression 
of that man of prayer has never gone. All un- 
consciously, he influenced my belief in prayer, 
and gave me its deeper meaning. 


Problems Solved. (174) 

It is said by one of the fellow-students of the 
late William Borden, that one cold morning, 
when a number of them as students were away 
together and occupied the same room, one of 
the number rose, thinking all the others would 
be asleep. There he saw this student wrapped 


in a blanket, on his knees before God, pouring ~ 


out his heart to the Almighty. 

Prayer power is the power of God’s Holy 
Spirit within the life. Scores of the problems 
of our, daily lives and parishes would cease to 
be problems if we know aright the Throne of 
Grace and realized fully that we have not only 
the promise of Christ, but its fulfillment, for 
we are living in the day of power of God’s 
Holy Spirit. What a marvelous hold we have 
with the whole world through this power of 
prayer. Missions at home and abroad, all our 
varied church and world-wide interests may be 
taken to God and every problem solved, as we 
pray “in faith believing.” There is not a single 
problem which faces us which may not be 
solved aright, if we allow God to solve them; 
f we are willing to look beyond our own plans 
and realize that God is far more interested in 
every detail of our work than we can be, that 
God is willing to correct any error and regu- 
late all workmanship; that he would free us 
‘rom all personalities and judgments, from all 
jiscriminations and prejudices, and speak to 
4s in the living power of his own truth, as the 
esult of our prayer-filled lives. 


Power for Asking. (175) 

Here is another conception of the power of 
30d’s Holy Spirit. There is nothing too great 
‘or him to do. We are believers in impossibili- 


ties. He glories in the impossible. He shows 
to men the utter fallacy of their own working 
as he himself changes the plan or project to 
accomplish a great end. Quickly he removes 
one life from earth to heaven, or transfers one 
upon whom the world depends to another 
field. No man is indispensable to him, for his 
great plans work out with wonderful exactness 
and superb precision, but not according to our 
plans and premises. We can “do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth us,” for 
the power of God’s Holy Spirit is ours; it has 
been promised, and he will fulfill. Thus, we 
must wait and expect, and accept, and appro- 
priate, but the presence of God is permanent 
presence. His greatness is a patient greatness. 
He is reliable, and steadfast, and sure, and un- 
changing. 


Leading Blind Men to Christ. (176) 

The power of God is not an acquisition or 
attainment, but a reception. “Ye shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit is come upon 
you.” “Ye shall receive power.” The Almighty 
is the giver; we are the receivers. His presence 
commits him to his task, and we are but to 
receive that which he freely gives. He will 
work. in us and through us and with us and 
by us. He will use our lives, our gifts, what- 
ever they may be, our failures, our limitations, 
for his glory. 

One of our men was taken sick, and under- 
went a serious operation in a large Presbyter- 
ian hospital. Just afterward, we learned that 
two or three attendants were influenced by his 
life, and that one of the young physicians who 
waited upon him remarked that his life had 
given him a new purpose and new confidence 
in Christ. The power of God’s Spirit means 
that human limitations may glorify him. When 
the man who invented the recent method of 
finger reading for the blind was told that he 
could never see again, he fell upon his knees 
and thanked God for the limitation of blind- 
ness. He then gave himself to the study, and 
realized for the first time the countless thou- 
sands who were blind who could never know 
God’s truth. He gave his inventive mind so 
completely to the subject that he discovered 
this new and valuable method. It is ‘said that 
thousands have been converted as a result of 
his work. 


Power and Vision. (177) 

The power of God’s Spirit within our lives 
means vision. “He shall guide you into all 
truth.” What a limitless view opens before us 
as we climb this mountain of faith. Valleys of 
which we never dreamed, expanses far beyond 
the power of the human eye to see, these are 
the expanding fields of faith into which God 
would lead us. The souls that know such 
power are never tired, no matter how fatigued 
the body may be. Like Arthur Ewing, at Alla- 
habad, they see the future of a great nation 
won for Christ; like Falconer in Arabia, they 
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willingly reject the offer of a Cambridge pro- 
fessorship, that they may speak to the Mo- 
hammedan world. Like thousands of our mis- 
sionaries and pastors at home and abroad, the 
power of the Holy Spirit may be a telling and 
controlling force which means hope and joy 
and peace, in painstaking and constant service. 
Life loses itself in this splendid expression of 
devotion and the heart is happy all the time. 


Ready to Give His Right Arm. (178) 


God’s Spirit means complete submission and 
sacrifice. A month or two ago, I was leaving 
a ‘city of the Northwest. On the same train 
was one of our loyal missionaries, whom we 
love and honor. He had met with an accident 
on a western train, and was going to be op- 
erated upon. One of his men accompanied us 
to the station. This friend had been a rough, 
wicked man before he found the Master, but is 
now living in the daily presence of God’s Spir- 
it. He is appropriating the power which is 
transforming his life. Turning to his injured 


friend, and holding out his left arm, 
he said: “You know my, old left here. 
You may need a bit of bone, or blood, 
or flesh, or skin. Anything in the old 


left is yours.” 


Then, lifting his right arm, he 
said: 


“Anything in my old right is yours. I'll 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. DRAHMS 
Worry. (180) person that lodged here?” “My father.” “Anda 
It is related that Warren Hastings, Viceroy of who is it that lodgeth here after you?” “Th 


India, when on trial before Parliament, for 
High Crimes and Misdemeanors and Malfeas- 
ance in office, passed through that harrowing 
and momentous experience without any vis- 
ible mental perturbance or unrest, notwith- 
standing the tremendous issues at stake, and 
the torrents of denunciation poured from 
the eloquent lips of his great antagonist. 
When a _ sympathizing friend came _ to 
him to commiserate with him, and expressed 
his surprise at the amazing equanimity with 
which he endured it all, Mr. Hastings calmly 
pressed a secret spring in a massive gold ring 
he wore. It flew open, and the friend read 
engraven there, “And this, too, must have an 
end.” “That,’ said Mr. Hastings, “is the pan- 
ecea for all my woes, the consciousness that 
all things earthly have an end.” It is true, 
trials and triumphs, sorrows and rejoicings, all 
have a common fate and find here an end. Why 
fret! 


Life a Caravansary. (181) 

A dervish, traveling through Tartary, stop- 
ped for the night at a kahn, and proceeded to 
put up his camel and spread his mat, previous 
to retiring to sleep, when he was stopped by 
the king’s guard who informed him that was 
no caravansary. The king passing by and 
hearing the dispute, smiled when he learned 
the nature of it. The dervish, however, put to 
the king the following questions: “Give me 
leave, your majesty, to ask you, who were the 
persons who lodged in this house when it was 
first built?’ The king replied, ‘“My ancestors.” 
“And who,” said the dervish, “was the last 


just stay back here at home and wait for ; 
message, and the minute you tell me to com) 
T’ll fly. Anything I’ve got is yours; but yoy 
must live, and you must have your strength ang 
power.” Across the car, all unknown to the 
a man of the world let a newspaper fall oves 
his face and his eyes were filled with tears. I 
a moment the train was away, but I had gaine¢| 
a vision that night of a noble soul controlle¢| 
by God’s Spirit, whose whole life had bees 
given to the Almighty—not merelv a dominat 
ing influence of friendship and love, but a dey 
sire to do God’s work in God’s way, with hij 
body and being. 


Benediction. 


O, men of Christ’s great church, which we al 
love, let it be dominated and controlled by thi 
Spirit of God, that God’s power may work 
within us, that nothing trivial nor small maj 
turn us from the path that God has planned fo 
us. There are nations to conquer for Jesu 
Christ. There are problems to solve with hi 
glorious wisdom. There is spiritual develop 
ment before us of which we _ have 
dreamed. The outward temple of every chure 
of Christ is secondary. The indwelling templ 
of God is the important one. We may hea 
him speak to us today: “I give you my power. 


Yi 
} 


young prince, my son,” was the reply. 
sir,’ said the dervish, “a house that changes 
hands so many times and receives such a per 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, bu 
a caravansary, surely.” 


Heroism. (182 


An officer of an English warship, who had 
often signified a desire to test his courage i 
actual battle, was present at the bombardmen 
of Odessa. As the Russian batteries sen 
hot shot in rapid succession into the fleet, the 
man seemed to lose nerve and become physic 
ally incapable, for the moment. The perspira 
tion streamed down his face, and he gave ever 
evidence of collapse. By a supreme effort o 
the will, he, however, rallied his powers, anc 
succeeded in setting up a complete self-mas 
tery over himself, and through the remainde 
of the dreadful ordeal retained perfect com: 
posure, standing on the bridge of the vesse 
directing its movements with calmness. ; 

It was a splendid example of the complete 
control of the moral powers over physical cow 
ardice—moral heroism. 


Appeal to Honor. (183) 


A terrible wreck occurred off the shores o 
Newfoundland. In the mad frenzy that- fol 
lowed the first shock of the collision, men for 
got all else in their sense of self-preservation 
An officer wearing the badge of the Legion o 
Honor was observed frantically pushing weake 
ones aside to gain safety. A man stepped be 
fore him, pointing to the badge upon hi 
breast. It was sufficient. The silent rebuk 
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recalled him to himself. 
self was lost sight of, and with undaunted he- 


a ag 


S 


From that moment, 


roism he sacrificed himself for the weak and 
the helpless, and was seen at the last standing 
with folded arms on the deck of the doomed 
vessel in her last plunge to a watery grave, the 
badge of the Legion of Honor gleaming upon 
his breast. 


Defeat. (184) 
“Were you at Sedan?” was the last pathetic 
utterance of Napoleon III., when he lay dy- 


ing at Chiselhurst, spoken in delirium to his 


companion and physician, Dr. Conneau. Dis- 
turbing thoughts of life’s defeats and disasters 


_ were crowding upon him and stirring the cup 


of bitterness to the dregs. Napoleon could 
trace his lineage, supposedly, to Napoleon the 
Great. His was the romance of history. A 


London constable; a New York newspaper cor- 


4 


ly established an industrial Y. M. 


respondent; a French political adventurer; 
president of a sham republic; a plebiscitum 


backed by bayonets and “le Prince-President” 
of a feeble and effeminate empire, and—Sedan. 

Life is both victory and defeat, sometimes in 
quick succession and with dramatic denoument. 
Victory hath wings with which to fly away as 
well as to approach. Its close is its verdict. 
“Were you at Sedan?” 


God’s in His World. (185) 
At Harvard Observatory, the professor an- 
nounced that a star was due at a given place at 
a given time. The telescope was directed 
thither. It was agreed with an assistant that 
when the star crossed a spider line stretched 
across the lens of the great telescope the pro- 
fessor was to announce it by the word “Here!” 
His assistant who watched the clock’s second 
hand should indicate the announced time by 
striking a hammer upona plate. Simultaneous- 
ly the hammer fell, the astronomer called, 
“Here!” God’s clock had struck. Man had 
thought God’s thoughts after him. 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT 


What a Christian Environment Meant to a 
Foreigner. (186) 
Matin 2oeso-sreb. 1s-2. 

A sugar refining company in California late- 
C. A. A few 
weeks later the following eloquent letter in la- 
bored handwriting was received by the secre- 
tary of the Association: 

“T have bin a member of the Y. M. C. A. for 
4 months. Sence have not plade a card or Bin 
in sloon for ten minets. I have mist But six 
eaving coming to the Club. Be fore I had to 
Stay in my Room or go to a Sloon and Play 
Cards. Naw as ican com down to the Club i 
have Regler hours for Bedtime and can git up 
in the morng whitch i could not do Be fore i 
Became a member. 

“T think it is the Best Place for a single man 
that Could Bee.”—C. R. Towson. 

[The Y. M. C. A. tells a man to quit drink- 
ing and gives him a place to spend his time. 


The church tells a man to quit drinking, and 


provides a prayer meeting and a Sunday 
School and hopes for the best for the rest of 


the time in which he is tempted, and some 
_ preachers frown on the Y. M. C. A. as a com- 


petitor—Ed] 


To Give is To Live. 
BukewO:38.) luicor 1o:s.e1- Jno. 3:17: 
The sun is forever pouring its gold 
- On a hundred worlds that need to borrow; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sor- 
row 


(187) 


To give 
Is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 


Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 
And it lives in the life it freely loses; 


No choice for the rose but glory or doom, 


To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom. 
To deny 
Is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rays to the land, 
The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of com- 


mand, 
The brain to the heart its lightning motion; 
And over and over we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and images death. 
To live 
Is to give. 


Dead is the hand that is not open wide, 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the length of his life-long ride 
Who gives of his fortunes to help another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny 


Is to die. —Selected. 


Ecclesiastical Arithmetic. 
Luke 15:4; Luke 14:31. 
Dr. Frank Fox, of Chicago, recently printed 
these statistics for the year ending March 31, 
1913, concerning the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States: 


(188) 


Commiunicants suspended .............. 50,927 
Conimunicants restored: =... se. eee 7,206 
Communicants to be accounted for.... 43,721 


How is it with your denomination and what 
will you do about it? 

War Aiding Temperance. (189) 
Judges 14:14; Jer. 35:14. 

A cable from Petrograd, dated September 
30, contains this gratifying news to those inter- 
ested in temperance reform: 

The Minister of Finance has received an or- 
der to the effect that the prohibition of the sale 
of vodka shall be continued indefinitely after 
the end of the war. This order is based prin- 
cipally on the tremendously improved condi- 
tion of the country since the emperor issued 
the edict prohibiting traffic in this liquor. 

Visitors arriving from southern Russia say 
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there is such a change in that region that the 
country is hardly recognizable. 

Peasants who before the war had fallen into 
hopeless indolence and depravity already have 
emerged into self-respecting citizens. The ef- 
fect on character is already visible in neatly 
brushed clothes instead of the former ragged 
and slovently attired. Huts which formerly 
were dilapidated and allowed to go without 
repairs are now kept in first-class condition. 

The towns have become more orderly and 
the peasants indulge in wholesome amuse- 
ments. These people now save 55 per cent of 
their earnings, which formerly was spent for 
drink, and they have increased their earning 
capacity through sobriety. This extra money 
is How devoted to the necessities and comforts 
of life. 

This startling regeneration of the peasantry, 
in the opinion of the Russian authorities, is 
likely to have an important effect on the social 
and economic conditions of all Russia. 


Carelessness. (190) 
Isa.47:8 > Isa 32:9; - 10: 

The impression is somewhat common that 
carelessness is a trait that is evident in the 
religious field alone; that those who reject 
salvation through carelessness and indifference 
act otherwise concerning the material and sec- 
ular. It is not true. Usually the man who is 
careless in his attitude toward God is careless 
toward other important matters. Some one 
calls attention to the fact that “out of 32,079 
accidents, 298 persons in vehicles or on foot 
fully obeyed the ‘Stop, Look, and Listen’ sign 
or waited for the watchman’s ‘signal before 
crossing the tracks; 8,776 persons looked in 
one direction, but not the other; 4,680 looked 
both ways, but neither listened nor stopped.” 


We Must, We Should, We Will. 
Dan. 1:8; Eph. 1:9. 

The determined spirit of the Germans in the 
present war is revealed by their decorated post- 
cards, on which is printed these words: 

We must 
We should 
We will 

; Win! 

Prince von Buelow, in a recent interview, 
voiced the same spirit when he said: .“We 
shall win because we must.” Would to God 
the church were moved with a mighty pur- 
poseful enthusiasm to spread the propaganda 
of the Master in these days of marvelous op- 
portunity. 


(191) 


Losing their Perfume. (192) 
utuswcel 2s Gor Oral seeteenlilee 
A news dispatch states that in a warring dis- 
trict in France, where the roses were in bloom, 
one no longer noticed the perfume of flowers, 
as the air was heavy with the smell of sweat 
and leather from the presence of thousands 
of troops. Many a man loses the perfume of 
his Christian life because of the presence of 
the fetid atmosphere of worldliness and ma- 
terialism. The brutality of war itself is de- 
priving Christianity of much of its charm in 
the eyes of “the heathen,” who look with sus- 
picion at the “murder-fest” of Christian na- 
tions, 


Shallow Convictions. (193) 
Acts 24:14; Dan. 3:18; Matt. 10:32. — , 

Judging from their rabid, voluble, fanatical 
assertions against war, and their vociferous 
claim to “unusual brotherhood,” one would 
have supposed that the Socialists would have 
been the last to succumb to the call of the “war- 
god.” A recent comment says: 

“Nothing in the Socialist program seemed 
more promising, more elevating, than its in- 
sistence on the universal brotherhood of man, 
the identity of interest of the working classes, 
however divided by national frontiers, the folly 
of fighting out the quarrels of kings, capitalists 
or other exploiters of labor.” 

But when the testing time came to this “In- 
ternational Brotherhood,” that was to make 
war impossible, they showed less power of 
conviction than the most liberal Quakers. For 
instance, we are told that in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where they had 259 out of 
397 members, they raised no effective voice 
against war. 

In the German Reichstag they had 110 out 
of 397 votes and represented 4,250,401 votes out 
of 12,260,000. But when the Chancellor ap- 
pealed for a war credit the Socialists rose and. 
cheered in a body, whereas, they usually even 
refuse to “Hoch der Kaiser.” In both Belgium 
and Austria where they had a large govern- 
mental representation, “patriotism” was placed 
above party in spite of the scorn they profess 
toward such sentimental things as “love of 
country”—a thing reserved for “the capitalist 
classes.” 


¢ 


Let the Pessimist Take Note. 
John! 125325 Dans 7227. 
“Let those who think Christianity is a spent 
force ponder the following: When Carey, the 
first Protestant missionary of the world, went 
to India, the whole number of nominal Chris- 
tians in the world was about 200,000,000. Now 
there are 500,000,000. When he, in the eigh- 
teenth century, went out from Christendom as 
a missionary to the dark world of heathendom, 
the population of the world was about one 
thousand millions. It is now supposed to be 
about fifteen hundred millions, which is only 
another way of saying that while the popula- 
tion of the world has increased during this 
period 50 per cent, Christianity has increased 
150 per cent, and the ratio shows that the 
cause of Christ advanced more within the past 
25 years than it did in the 75 years preceding. 
Our God is marching on.” 


(194) 


The Cause of War. (195) 
Jas: 4:13: Psavi 10:45 Prove23%7; 

“The worship of generals, commanders and 
other military heroes in literature in schools, 
and by the public in general,’ declared Dr. 
John B. Murphy, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Association of Commerce in 
Chicago, “lies at the bottom of warfare.” 
Murphy asked. None knew. ee 

“Dr. Carroll is the American who saved more 


“How many of you know who Carroll is?” Dr. 


lives by discovering that mosquitoes caused ~ 


yellow fever infection than all the lives the 
Krupps can take in fifty years,” the surgeon 
answered. “And yet he is unknown. No mon- 
ument serves as a reminder of his efforts. 
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No 


history tells of the terrible risks he took to 
; save lives, yet pages upon pages have been 
written about generals who have killed thou- 


sands.” ‘ 
* * * 


We sing of our war heroes in the schools, 
yet Roosevelt’s charge up San Juan hill did 
not require half the courage that Dr. Carroll 
used when he submitted to the mosquito bite 
which in three days forced him to the hospital 
with yellow fever. 

His associates died from the bite of another, 
yet they are unknown. No pages of history 
tell of them.—Chicago Tribune. 


Equipped With Bibles. 


Eph. 6:17; Luke 11:28; Prov. 30:5. 

British naval and military missions are dis- 
tributing Bibles to every man in the army and 
navy. They bear the following inscription 
written by Lord Roberts: 

“I ask you to put your trust in God. He 
will watch over you and strengthen you. You 
will find in this little book guidance when you 
are in health, comfort when you are in sick- 
ness and strength when you are in the adver- 
sities.” 


(197) 


The Master-Key. 


1 Kings 20:4; Rom. 6:16; Rom. 12:1. 

Bishop Henderson relates that he was on 
one occasion addressing a meeting at the con- 
clusion of which he was exhorting his hearers 
to surrender to Christ the key to their hearts. 
Finally a Chinaman arose and said: “There is 
one key that I have never given over to Christ 
and that is the “Master-Key.” Anyone who 
has been around a dormitory or a hotel knows 
that the “Master-Key” is the key that gives 
access to all the rooms of the building. It 
means absolute surrender in the Christian life. 


A Long Look Ahead. (199) 


Gal. 6:9; Matt. 24:13. 

The inspiration of the long look ahead makes 
possible days of drudgery in religious work as 
well as in the world of things. The builder 
of the great bridge over the Firth of Forth 
applied this idea. He knew the river was a 
mile and a fourth wide, that the channel was 
200 feet deep, that there was only one little 
island as a stepping stone. But he had a vision 
of a bridge and he said: “Give me 250,000 tons 
of masonry, 54,000 tons of iron and _ steel, 
8,000,000 rivets, 5,000 workmen and seven years, 
and I’ll build a bridge over the Firth of Forth.” 
And there it stands now, a monument to the 
long look ahead—so big that it takes 50 men 
two years to paint it—Allan Stockdale, D. D. 


(200) 


(198) 


How a Great Movement Begins. 
Gal 4:4; Eph. 1:10: 
Water vapor in the air is invisible; but when 
the moisture comes in contact with cold metal 
the vapor condenses in clear drops. So, in the 
progress of great movements, a series of com- 
munities may be wrapped about by unper- 
ceived atmosphere of new ideas; till suddenly 
there arises a personality that gathers up the 
vague dreams, and then we see what has been 
hanging suspended in this subtle social me- 
dium.—Intercollegian. 


A Thief and a Murderer. (201) 
John 8:44; Rev. 21:8. 

W. A. Brubaker, in the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, quotes from the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion that the total personal property tax of the 
saloons and restaurants of Cook County is 
based on an assessment of only $22,058, which 
would be an average valuation of $3 each for 
the 7,500 saloons! The humble clerk’s or work- 
ingman’s furniture is assessed at $300 or up- 
ward; the saloonman at $2. Bar fixtures are in 
many cases worth $10,000 or more. The ques- 
tion arises, Why have the assessors prac- 
tically exempted the saloons from taxation? 
It looks like a conspiracy against the average 
taxpayer.—S. S. Journal. 


The Economic Value of a Man. 
Matte1023leiatte lic lle 

That it is possible for a man really to earn 
$30,000 a year for 331-5 working years, or 
$1,000,000, was declared by Secretary of State 
Bryan, in speaking before the clerical confer- 
ence of the New’ York Federation of Churches. 

Comparing the wealth of the richest Ameri- 
can, which he estimated at $500,000,000, Mr. 
Bryan declared his belief that Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln rendered services 
to the world that were worth immeasurably 
more than that. He said the world needs, not 
men to amass money, but men who will give 
themselves to society. 


(202) 


Environment Different. 
Acts. 17:30; Isa. 11:7;. 35:9. 
Ages ago the earth was inhabited by gigantic 
animals like the mastodon and reptiles like the 
ichthyosaurus. Then came changes in climate, 
food-supply and other phrases of environment 
that resulted in their extinction. Some one has - 
spoken of the extinction of monster evils on 
the same basis—a changing moral climate, and, 
in the case of the saloon, the food—boys— ~- 
supply. When the spirit of Christ prevails, only 
that which is pure, beautiful and good can 
exist. 


(203) 


To Die in the Electric Chair he Built (204) 
Jas. 1alSs= Prov. 14:9: Provae7e23. 

The old legend about the workman who 
forged link by link the chain that was after- 
ward used to bind him as a prisoner, finds its 
20th century counterpart in a recently pub- 
lished news item to the effect that in the 
Indiana State Reformatory, at Michigan City, 
Robert Collier was executed in the identical 
electric chair that he helped to construct while 
serving a previous term in prison. Collier 
paid the penalty for killing a policeman in 
Evansville, his home town. Building this fatal 
instrument of death, he refused to profit by 
the lesson of its warning and became the vic- 
tim of his own handiwork, as do those who 
mock at sin. 

The Power of a Habit. (205) 
Isa. 55:2; 2 Pet. 2:22; Rom. 6:19 

Commenting on the proposed “war tax” on 
tobacco a writer says: 

Smokers will not cease to smoke on account 
ofthe war. The armies of the world’s tobacco- 
users will give up sugar in their coffee, content 
themselves with meat once a month, forego 
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poker and roulette, remain companionable on 
one meal a day and healthy without drugs, give 
up their cheerful firesides for water-soggy 
trenches, and do without all present-day com- 
forts with the exception of tobacco. In other 
words, the consumption of cigars and pipe 
tobacco and cigarettes by Germans, French, 
Austrians, Russians and English is likely to re- 
main about the same despite the war. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS PRECEDING 
PETER’S SERMON ON THE DAY 
OF PENTECOST. 


John said that there were many other things 
that were said and done that could not be 
included in the writings or Scriptures, on ac- 
count of space. 


Judging from the usage of today, there must 
have been some announcements preceding Pe- 
ter’s sermon. It would have been very strange 
in the light of the present when we do things 
so much more directly and expeditiously than 
in the apostolic church, that a sermon an hour 
long, did not have a prelude of at least a half 
an hour, of business and social announce- 
ments. That Peter should have gotten up 
after the descent of the Spirit and abruptly 
commenced with, “Ye men of Judea,’ seems 
impossible. 

There being nothing recorded we are al- 
lowed some latitude in imagining the order of 
service. Naturally Peter would announce the 
prayer meeting, letting his eye rest on Thomas 
and the other delinquents. He might have 
urged that their church would never hang to- 
gether or grow spiritually unless there were a 
larger attendance at prayer meeting. At least, 
the official members ought to be there. 


Then there was the matter of the Jerusalem 
Advocate. It was the religious duty of every 
church member to take this excellent religious 
journal, and it would be a spiritual benefit if 
it was occasionally read. It would afford the 
children good stories and overcome the evil 
effects of the Sunday comic supplement. Peter 
naturally felt kindly towards the Advocate, for 
it had not mentioned a painful incident in his 
career, while the daily had inadvertently run 
next to one of his sermons an emblem of the 
prevailing political party of that day. 

Then there were the benevolences. They 
had been paying tithes in the old church which 
they were trying to break up, and the new plan 
of voluntary offerings was not working out 
equitably. Some were putting in all they had, 
and some were trying to get credit for putting 
in all they had, while there were others who 
were holding out, waiting to see whether the 
new church was going to last. It was op- 
posed by the principal religious people in the 
city. 

They were urged not to forget the fish sup- 
per on Friday night. Andrew had promised 
some fine fresh herring from the Sea of Galilee. 
The supper was only a denarius, and while 
they were prospering by gifts of propertv and 
estates and the co-operative colony was in- 
creasing, it was just as well to be forehanded. 
The time might come when the church would 
find quite a considerable portion of its ex- 


penses coming from these oyster suppers and 
ice cream festivals. 

Brother John would lead the young people’s 
meeting. 

The quartet sang, and the offering was taken. 

By this time the audience had dwindled, and 
those who hadn’t wandered away, were tired, 
and wished that Peter would cut it short. 

In giving out the text Peter said: “I find 
that we have consumed an unusual amount of 
time and I will have to curtail my address in 
order to close at the usual hour, but I hope to 
amplify the subject at some future time.” 

“Ye men of Judea and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem, be this known unto you and give 
ear unto my words. For these men are not 
asleep as ye suppose, seeing it is but 40 minutes 
since we began this service.” 

At the close there were added unto them 
about three thousandth of a soul. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS. 


Rev. L. E. Galen, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., writes 
us that he has solved the Sunday evening prob- 
lem in his church. The attendance has in- 
creased from 50 to 200 in one year’s time. Some 
of his sermon topics are: 

If Paul Preached in Mount Pleasant. 

Are Our Girls and Young Women Safe? 

The Old Time Religion. 

The Church and Socialism. 

How to Have a Happy Home. 

The Grace of Grit. 

Building a Character. 

The Tragedies of Life. 

Is Christianity a Failure? 

The Winsomeness of Christ. 


RELIGION AND HOGS IN IOWA. 

We quote from a letter from an Iowa pastor. 
It is typical of hundreds, even thousands of 
churches. We like to help men in difficulties like 
this with Christmas boxes. 

“T am serving a small country charge in a 
wealthy farming community. Their chief thought 
of God and religion is that ‘Salvation is free.’ 
Some of them refuse to pay anything for it. They 
do not intend to pay for anything that is free. 

“My soul is discouraged within me as I notice 
the neglect. As in many other instances, 1 
haven’t a man who will carry the burden, or try 
to help the cause of Christ. 

“The wealthy farmers are interested in hogs, 
corn, lands and automobiles. They leave religion 
to be looked after by the women folks. 

“And yet they seem to like me. I have a host 
of friends here, and undoubtedly if I were starv- 
ing and should let them know, they would feed 
me, but am I a beggar? 

“Folks don’t seem to realize that their pastor 
should receive his salary regularly, and it’s just 
neglected until the year’s end. I have tried to 
introduce the envelope system and other pro- 
gressive measures, but they will have none of 
these, as ‘they always paid their preachers and 
guess they could do it yet.’ 

“My year will soon be over here, and unless we 
can come to a definite understanding on the 
payment of salary, I will sever my connections 
with this charge.” 
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PEACE SUNDAY CHRISTMAS 
INNA act ntti 
There is a general call for the observance of neither shall they learn war any more.” Isa. 
the Sunday before Christmas this year as 2:4. 
Peace Sunday. The attention of all Peace a oh 
committees, of all ministers, Sunday School : A Prayer for Peace. (207) 
superintendents, and other Christian workers O Almighty God, Father of our Lord and 


is called to the appropriateness and importance 
of observing the day. By agreement of Peace 
organizations and lovers of peace the day has 
been set apart as a time when all may turn 
their hearts to prayer for world-wide peace 
and their minds to best ways for promoting it. 
It is hoped on this day special effort will be 
made to inculcate from a Christian point of 
view the great principles of peace and justice 
between man and man, and between nation 
and nation, in order that people, young and 
old, may be led to see that a full acceptance 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ implies an ac- 
ceptance of his doctrine of love and brother- 
hood. “Nothing but the Golden Rule of Christ 
can bring about the golden age of man.” 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (206) 

Promises of Peace: Psa. 29:11; Prov. 3:17; 
Hsa.. 26:3; Isa. 54:13. 

The Duty of Living in Peace: Mark 9:50. 

Peace on Earth: Luke 2:8-18. 

Peace Among Nations: Isa. 2:4. 

The Reign of Peace: Rev. 21:1-8. 

Seek Peace and Pursue it: 1 Pet. 3:8-18. 

The Peace of God: Phil. 4:1-17. 

Why Should All Nations be Peace Lovers? 

Warring Elements in Society and the World 
Today. 

Why Is War Wrong? 


First Peaceable: James 3:17. 
Ruled by Peace: Col. 3:15. 
Peace With Men: Rom. 12:9, 10. 


What Is the Connection Between Prayer and 
Peace? 

Why Is Christ Called the “Prince of Peace? : 
_ Arbitration: How Does It Promote Peace. 
How to Get Peace: 1. Religion of Christ. 
2. Spirit of Christ. 3. Love the great solvent. 
_ Warring Elements: 1. Men’s selfishness. 
2. Nations’ jealousies. 3. Contests between 
class and class, and capital and labor. 

War Forbidden: “Thus saith the Lord, Ye 


shall not go up, nor fight against your 
brethren.” 2 Chron. 11:4. 
War Averted: Joshua 22:11-34. or 
God Uses War as a Judgment: Leviticus 


26:17. 

- War Repugnant to God: 1 Chron. 22:8. 
Evils of War: 2 Sam. 2:26. 
War to Cease: Psalm 46:9. ; 
The Higher Heroism: Micah 4:3. 


‘Shall Cease to Learn the Game of War: 
“They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 


Saviour Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, look down with 
pity, we beseech thee, upon the members of thy 
international family who are now at war. Re- 
strain them from hatred, pride and hardness of 
heart. Awaken within them the love of justice 
and mercy and peace. O our Saviour, the Prince 
of Peace, give to those charged with the gov- 
ernment of nations the grace seriously to lay to 
heart the dangers of their unhappy divisions and 
strife and a realization of the dreadful sacrifice 
of life in time of war. Look down with infinite 
mercy upon all engaged in battle. Remember the 
prisoners. Relieve the sick and wounded. Sup- 
port the dying. Give strength to those who min- 
ister in hospital and in camp, and hope to those 
who are in anxiety and sorrow. Have compas- 
sion upon the widows and the orphans, and over- 
rule, we pray thee, the waywardness and folly, 
the evil temper and covetousness which have 
caused the present distress. Give also to those in 
authority a right judgment in thy sight, so that 
there may be a speedy return of peace and quiet- 
ness. Especially we pray that thou wilt make 
thy way known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations, hastening the day when all 
wars shall cease and universal peace shall reign. 

Continue, we pray thee, O God, to this our be- 
loved country the blessings of neace, and so lead 
us in the path of righteousness and truth that we 
may keep our place among the nations of the 
earth and do our part towards preparing the way 
for thy Kingdom. Bless our President and all 
those associated with him in authority. Give 
them al! divine wisdom and guidance. Even so 
bless, we pray thee, that through them justice, 
peace and truth may be promoted and established 
among all nations. All this we ask in the name 
of him who is King of Peace, thy Son Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Impossible! (208) 
Someone aptly illustrates the difficulties Peace 
is undergoing at the present time, by drawing a 
nest built of swords, guns, and parts of cannon, 
fresh from the manufacturers, labeled, “Extensive 
War Preparations.” In the nest are shots, bul- 
lets and cannon balls, and upon them sits a dove 
named peace, who, bewildered, is saying: “Good- 
ness me! and they expect me to hatch out a 
brood from these.” 


God Will Send the Bill to You. (209) 

It is quite true the soldiers represent destruc- 
tive and senseless forces in life, and the workers 
constructive and necessary elements. It is, of 
course, not true to say or suggest that the in- 
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dividual soldier necessarily fires in the vindictive 
and cruel mood that we associate with the word 
murder. But if war is not collective murder, 
and if there is no individual responsible for it 
—neither in statesmen or in soldiers—then Chris- 
tianity and Christian writers are in the wrong, 
and we had better shut up the churches without 
further ado: : 
If I take a sword and dror it, 
And go stick a feller thru, 
Gov’ment ain’t to answer for it 
God’ll send the bill to you, 


wrote Lowell, who was not generally regarded as- 


an immoderate writer, least of all as a revolu- 
tionary thinker. And it is on these lines of an in- 
creasing dislike of force, and a growing 
disposition to rule by moral suasion, that the 
whole problem of civilization hangs. 


Blind Warfare. (210) 

Seldom has the tragedy of war been more 

vividly illustrated than by the two bodies of 

Mexican Government: troops who fought one 

another, thinking that they were foes, and killed 

twenty before the mistake was discovered. 
But all war is between brothers. 


Great Warriors’ Ideas of War. (211) 
Napoleon said at St. Helena, “The more I study 
the. world, the more I am convinced of the in- 
ability of brute force to create anything durable.” 
(What a pity he could not have seen this before 
Austerlitz and Jena and Moscow!) The duke of 
Wellington wrote to Lord Shaftsbury, “War is 
a most detestable thing. If you had seen but one 
day of war, you would pray God that you might 
never see another.” George Washington said, 
“My. first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
banished from the earth.” Wrote Ulysses S. 
Grant, “Though educated a soldier, and though I 
have gone through two wars, I have always been 
a man of peace, preferring to see questions of 
difference settled by arbitration. It has been my 
misfortune to be engaged in more battles than 
any other American general, but there was never 
a time during my command when I would not 
have chosen some settlement by reason rather 
than by the sword.” And then there is that classic 
by General W. T. Sherman, “I confess without 
shame that I am tired and sick of war. Its glory 
is all moonshine. It is only those who have 
neither heard a shot nor heard the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more 


blood, more vengeance, more desolation. War 
is hell”"—Edwin W. Bishop, D. D. 
Peace Growing Out of War. (212) 


Did I ever tell you, among the affecting little 
things one is always seeing in these battlefields, 
how, upon the ground upon which the battle of 
Bull Run was fought, I saw pretty. pure, delicate 
flowers growing out of the empty ammunition 
boxes, and a wild rose thrusting up its graceful 
head through the top of a broken Union drum, 
which doubtless sounded its last charge in that 
battle, and a sweet-scented scarlet verbena peep- 
ing out of a fragment of an exploded shell, in 
which strange pot it was planted? Wasn’t that 
peace growing out of war? Even so shall the 
beautiful and graceful ever grow out of the hor- 
rid and terrible things that transpire in this 
changing but ever advancing world. Nature 


covers even the battlefields with verdure an 
bloom. Peace and plenty spring up in the trackt 
of devouring campaigns, and all things in natur 
and society shall work out the progress of man-} 
kind —George Alfred Townsend. mi 
Prayer for Peace. (213)}) 
God of our fathers, God of the nations, 
Sovereign supreme over all the wide world, 
Here we would praise Thee with heartfelt obla-) 
tions, 
Here while the banner of peace is unfurled. 


Lord of the centuries, pardon the ages 
Dark with the terrors of battle and blood; 
Give forth Thy light and unfold the bright pages— 
Glorious era of true brotherhood. 


Judge of all people, still with us pleading, 
Teach us Thy justice and reason and right; 

Give us the courage to follow Thy leading, 
Children of liberty, children of light. 


Rise, G America, rise in thy splendor, 

Lead forth the nations to war against war; 
Stand for the highest, be Freedom’s defender, 
Brotherhood, justice and peace evermore. 

—Oliver Huckel. 


So it Goes. (214) 

The latest Japanese dreadnaught the Fuso, will || 
be able to hurl a broadside three times as heavy }| 
as that of the original dreadnaught. And by the }| 
time it is ready to begin hurling, some other || 
dreadnaught may be in existence capable of hurl- || 
ing a broadside three times as heavy as the Fuso’s || 
That’s the way it goes. 


Can Christians Uphold War? (215) |} 

“Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit |} 
the earth.” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

“Resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you.” 

“All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 

The warring nations of Europe deem them- 
selves to be injured, insulted, outraged. “Resist 
not evil.” 

They think that their national honor requires 
them to fight. “Blessed are the meek.” 

They believe that their enemies want to ruin 
them. “Do good to them that hate you.” 

They believe that their own futures depend on 
their hitting hard. “All they that take up the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 

They sneer at the Hague Palace of Peace, at 
peace congresses and the “puerile”’ and “futile” 


peace propaganda. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” : 
Make Amends. (216) 


“Our country right or wrong.” is a motto 
voicing the spirit that breeds wars, the spirit on 
which tyrants rely when they try to escape justice 
for misdeeds by turning the people’s indignation 
against a foreign foe. “Our country right or 
wrong,” is a motto that has no kinship with 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” We shall 
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not bring in the kingdom of God till we are ready 


to confess national as well as personal sins and to 


- make amends for the one as for the other. 


mm Christ.’” 


Brotherly Love. (217) 


Christianity will use all fair arguments and alli 
wise means to do away with war; but it must be 
Christianity that uses them or they will fail. 
During the excitement over California’s action 
against the Japanese a reception was given in 
Tokyo to three distinguished American visitors, 
At that reception Count Okuma, formerly Japan’s 
prime minister, now once more in office, spoke. 
Though not a Christian, he said that diplomacy, 
the courts, and commercial interests are power- 
less to maintain peace and good will; the only 
hope is in the power of Christianity and the in- 
fluence of Christians to maintain peace and right- 
eousness in the spirit of brotherly love. 


Turn War-Ships Into Colleges. (218) 


A modern battleship costs $12,000,000. It lasts 
for twenty years at most, and during that time its 
upkeep costs $16,000,000, or $28,000,000 in all. 

A first-class battleship costs as much as all 
the hundred buildings of Harvard University. 


War not a Civilized Method. (219) 


International peace must come, and is coming, 
in the world, because the world is becoming civ- 
ilized, and war is not a civilized method of 
settling international disputes—E. D. Mead. 


Peace not Wasteful. 
Higgs 

I saw a picture the other day which was in- 
tended to represent the re-enshrinement of peace. 
A cannon had dropped from its battered carriage, 
and was lying in the meadow rusting away to 
ruin. A lamb was feeding at its very mouth, 
and round it on every side flowers were growing. 
But really that is not a picture of the Golden 
Age. The cannon is not to rust; it is to be con- 
verted; its strength is to be transfigured. After 
the Franco-German war many of the cannon-balls 
were remade into church bells. One of our 
manufacturers in Birmingham told me only a 
week or two ago that he was busy turning the 
empty cases of the shells used in the recent war 

into dinner gongs.—Rev. John J. Jowett, D. D. 


A Fighter’s Prayer. (221) 

Even the mightiest fighters themselves real- 
ize that it is better to walk in the paths of God. 
“As Stonewall Jackson stood one morning at 
the door of his tent, the soldiers in blue in the 
distance, beside him the soldiers in gray, a 
battle being imminent, he offered a prayer like 
this: ‘O God, bring quick victory to one army 
or the other. O God, settle this cruel warfare, 
and send us back to our homes, to our God- 
given purpose of winning men to Jesus 


(220) 


Courage Conquers Peace. (222) 


Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 
Let’ your courage conquer peace— 
~ Every gentle heart’s desire. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 
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Peace Ammunition. (223) 

For the cost of a single battle-ship fifty 

manual-training schools could be built and 

fitted out, and 75,000 boys and girls could learn 
trades every year, : 


Out of every dollar of our national expen- 
ditures, seventy cents goes to pay for past 
wars and provide for future ones. 

The world’s ordinary standing armies and 
navies require 5,560,000 men. Think how much 
better off the world would be if these millions 
were engaged in the productive arts of peace! 

The cost of one battle-ship would buy 250,- 
000 acres from which forests have been cut, 
and plant them with trees for the needs of 
future generations. 

Every time a fourteen-inch gun is fired the 
cost is $800. That would give a boy or a girl 
two years at many colleges. 


Cost of one Battle-Ship. (224) 


For the price of one battle-ship Tuskegee In- 
stitute could be duplicated in every Southern 
state. The cost of maintaining one for a year 
equals the annual receipts of our oldest for- 
eign-missionary board. For the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining one battle-ship two ex-- 
perimental farms a mile square could be 
established and equipped in each state——C. E. 
World. 


Trivial Cause of War. (225) 


War is often caused by mere trifles—that is 
true. It is said that a certain petty king of 
ancient times once sent to another king say- 
ing: “Send me a blue pig with a black tail or 
else—”’ The other king replied, “I have not 
such a pig, and if I had—” After the war was 
over and the two kings had made a treaty of 
peace, one said to the other, “What did you 
mean by saying to me to send you a blue pig 
with a black tail or else—?”’ Why,” replied 
the first king, “I meant with a black tail or else 
some other color! But what did you mean by 
saying, ‘I have no such pig and if I had—? 
“Why, I meant by that, if I had I should have 
sent it!” 

Now, it is a fact that whole countries have 
been stirred up over just such foolish misun- 
derstandings as that. It is a fact that even as 
late as 1855 we had the Crimean War begun 
over so foolish a trifle as the repairing of the 
roof of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem.—H. 


Wars do not Settle Anything. (226) 
Wars are all the more unfortunate because, 
as a rule, they do not settle anything. For 
example, a duel never settles anything, not 
even honor. When Aaron Burr killed Alexan- 
der Hamilton he did not thereby settle for all 
time that he, Aaron Burr, was righteous, pa- 
triotic and brave, while his dead antagonist 
was wicked and traitorous and cowardly. All 
that Aaron Burr settled was that he was a 
better shot, 
So with a duel between nations. It settles 
nothing morally. It only settles physical or 
economic superiority. 


Let Crowned Heads shoot one Another. (227) 
Read Carlyle describing the artisans of Eng- 
land and France. “Thirty stand fronting 
thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straight- 
way the word, Fire! is given and they blow, the 
souls out of one another, and in place of sixty 
brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcasses which it must bury and shed 
tears for! Had these men any quarrel? Not 
the smallest! How then? Simpleton! Their 
governors had fallen out, and instead of shoot- 
ing one another, they had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” In this age of 
the world the blockheads are becoming en- 
lightened—Edwin W. Bishop, D. D. 


The Christ of the Andes. (228) 
Down on a peak in the Andes, on the. boun- 
dary line between Chile and Argentina, three 
miles above the level of the sea, is the most 
notable embodiment that the world has yet 
seen of the passing of war. In 1900, when 
Chile and Argentina were on the verge of war 
over their boundary, the religious sentiment of 
the two countries made itself felt. On Easter 
Day it came to a head. The question was sub- 
mitted to King Edward of England for arbi- 
tration. Thus the dogs of war were muzzled. 
The result? The armies were disbanded, the 
ships were disposed of, the arsenals were trans- 
formed into schools. Chile has already spent 
$10,000,000 saved from military expenses, on 
good roads. And then in 1904, out of the very 
cannon which were to have. belched death and 
destruction across a hostile border, was erected 
on the mountain top that colossal bronze statue 
of Christ, on the pedestal of which were cut 
these immortal words—“Sooner shall these 
mountains crumble into dust than Argentines 
and Chileans break the peace, which, at the 
feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn 
to keep.”—B. 


Cause of War is Sin. (229) 
War is only one of many expressions of sin. 
Christ is the only cure for sin. Sin, indeed, is 
war; war against God. Every individual hu- 
man life in which Christ is not Saviour and 
Lord is at war with God; and every nation 
which does not recognize Christ as Supreme 
Lord of its every national policy and action is 
thereby habitually at war with God. Only 
Christ can bring men and nations into peace 
with God.—Sunday School Times. 


Warring Against War. (230) 
It has been reckoned that from 1496 B. C. to 
1861 A. D. there were but 227 years of peace. 
War has filled so much of the time that his- 
tory has been written too much as if wars were 
the chief part of a nation’s life. Historical 
celebrations have centered too much about 
battles, and have given meaningless empha- 
sis to military and naval features. The ten- 
dency to observe the anniversaries of great 
discoveries, inventions, and events haying to 
_do with peaceful progress should be encour- 
aged. The triumphs of peace rather than the 
war should be glorified.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


How to Abolish War. (231) 
Those countries that are monarchical ought 
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to take a lesson from the ancient Gauls. This 
is the way they settled disputes, according to 
an early historian: “If by chance any differ- 
ences among their kings arises, all of them (the 


ancient Franks) set out on a campaign, it is © 


true, in readiness to fight and settle the dis- — 
pute by force of arms. But as soon as the 
armies meet in the presence of each other, they 
become reconciled by laying down their arms, 
and they persuade their kings to settle the 
differences through channels of justice; or, if 
they are unwilling to do so, fight it out between 
each other in a duel and finish the affair at 
their own risk and peril; not finding it to be 
fair and quite right, or in harmony with the 
institutions of the country, to disturb or upset 
public prosperity for the sake of private 
grudges.”—D. Scribner. 


The Root of War is Sin. (232) 


A cartoon in the Chicago Daily News grimly 
pictures the collapse of civilization. It is 
labeled “Good News for Him,” and it repre- 
sents Satan, with a leering smile, reading a 
news dispatch with the headline “Another War 
in Europe,” while under it is a subhead “Fail- 
ure of Civilization, Humanity and Co.” The 
point that most men miss is that that failure 
has been going on since civilization began in 
the building of the first city, founded by the 
murderer Cain. 

We cannot do too much to increase peace 
sentiment throughout the world. But in every 
such effort let us recognize fundamental 
things; that peace agreements among nations 
in which Jesus Christ is not the supreme ruler 
can at best deal only with surface conditions; 
they may be temporary preventives; they can 
never be cures.—The Sunday School Times. 


KING’S SERMON TOPICS. 


Doubtless there are some of our readers 
who will be glad to see one of the editor’s 
folders. It conveys the list of August sermons 
and is printed so as to fold and be sent 
through the mail without an envelope. The ~ 
topics are as follows: 

Morning Topics. 
The Gospel According to Jonah. 
The World’s First Missionary Pamphlet. 
The Gospel According to Hosea. 
The Prophetic Evangel. 
The Gospel According to Jesus. 
The Evangel of Love. 
Jesus’ Social Gospel. 
The Kingdom of God. 
Our Marching Orders. 
Jesus’ Message to His Church. 
Evening Topics. 
Sacred Concert. 
Churches and Cathedrals of Scotland. 
Stereopticon Lectures with beautiful col- 
ored slides. 
Book Review. 
They Who Knock at Our Gates; 
Antin. 
A Plea for the Immigrant. 
The Bible and the Spade. 
The Romance of Modern Archaelogy. 
Improving the Condition of the Laboring 
Classes. 
The Story of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


by Mary 


CHRISTMAS 


The daily papers have already taken up the 
usual December exhortation “Do your Christ- 
mas shopping early.” Some one suggests an 
amendment for the benefit of preachers. He 
says: “Do your Christmas preaching early. 


Christmas sermons suffer from the Christmas 


rush, and are nearly lost amid the extra music 
and the decorations. Get in one or two good 
sermons full of the Christmas spirit between 
now and then. Give a strong, ringing testi- 
mony to the great Gift of God to men. Pro- 
claim to men the Christ of God. Do your 
Christmas preaching early.” 

This is good advice. One good way to heed 
this suggestion is to observe Peace Sunday, on 
the Sunday before Christmas. Preach a peace 
sermon, or two peace sermons, that day. That 
will be on the Christmas theme, for Christ is 
the Prince of Peace. He came to bring peace 
and good will among men. Let us make our 
Christmas services and Christmas sermons 
this year more than ever evangelistic. It is the 
evangel that men, women and children need. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (233) 


A Christmas Message: “God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty.” 1 Cor. 1:27. 

The Messiah of Prophecy: Isa. 52:13-53. 

The Messiah of Vision: Luke 2:29-32. 

The Messiah of Faith: Matt. 16:13-17. 

The Messiah of Accomplishment: 
8:34, 35. 

The Eternal Christ: Rev. 1:17, 18. 

International Peace: A Christmas Message: 
“There is no peace to the wicked.” Isa. 48:22. 

The Bethlehem of the Heart: “Until Christ 
be formed in you.” Gal. 4:19. 

The Star of Hope: “When they saw the star 
they rejoiced.” Matt. 2:10. 

Why Jesus Came: “The Son of Man is come 
to seek that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

The Miraculous Birth: “That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” Luke 1:35. 

His Destiny: “He is set for the fall and ris- 
ing of many in Israel.” Luke 2:34. 

Lessons From the Shepherds: “The shep- 
herds said one to another, Let us now go even 
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unto Bethlehem and see.” Luke 2:15. 
Seeking God: “Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? Matt. 2:2. 
The Unspeakable Gift: “Thanks be unto 


God for his unspeakable gift.” 2 Cor. 9:15 

A Christmas Day Question: “What think 
ye of Christ?” Matt. 22:42. - 

The Christmas Sermon: “For behold I bring 
you good tidings?” Luke 2:10. 

The Sweet Story of Old: Matt. 1:18-25. 

The Glory of Christ: John 1:1-14. 

Room for Christ: “There was no room for 
hem in the inn.” Luke 2:7. 

The Mother of Our Lord: “My soul doth 
nagnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
n God my Saviour.” Luke 1:46. 

The Wondrous Birth: “Unto you is born 
his day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
s Christ the Lord.” Luke 2:11. 

Christ’s Birth in Human Hearts: 1 John 4:7. 

The Christmas Day-Spring: Luke 1:78. 
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The Light-Bringer: 1 John 2:8. 
_ The Christmas-Bringer and Human Crav- 
ingss Christ istall:: Cole otis 

A Christless Christmas: John 3:17. 


The Christmas Afterglow. (234) 


“And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen.” Luke 2:20. 

Note that the real glory and enthusiasm came 
after the first Christmas experiences. Today 
we seem to have reversed the order and have 
only a “dead calm” after many weeks of bustle 
and excitement. Contrast the shepherds’ joy 
in the afterglow. 

I. Because a great hope had been realized. 

“The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in»thee tonight.” 

—Brooks. 

Like the afterglow of the sunset, Christmas 
meanings are better adapted to human com- 
prehension when the glitter and shimmer of 
Sone: have passed. Requires meditation, 
aith. 

II. Dependent upon human reflection. Shep- 
herds with radiant faces “told.” Doubtless 
their lives were “different;” daily tasks better 
done; Christmas hope, like Tennyson’s “Bugle 
Notes,” should “echo” throughout the year in 
character, and in little helpful deeds. 

An undying glory, if we catch reflec- 
tion of the true light “that lights every man.” 
John’s testimony late in life, “We beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten from 
the father.”—Author Unknown. 


Looking for Christ. (235) 
“There came wise men from the East to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
king of the Jews, for we have seen his star in 
the East, and are come to worship him.” Matt. 
Zane 
A man of wealth was a great admirer of 
Murillo, and longed to possess some painting 
of that famous Spanish artist representing the 
Christ-child. One day his search was re- 
warded by finding a painting bearing the mark 
of that artist, representing the infant Christ as 
a king, surrounded by a company of angels, 
who did him reverence. At once the picture 
was bought, but on examination under a gass 
it was discovered that the original picture had 
been tampered with; that, while the surround- 
ing host was by Murillo’s hand, the child-king 
had been cut out and a false Christ inserted. 
Hanging the picture in his art gallery, the pur- 
chaser now commenced a search for the true 
Christ which lasted many years and covered 
many lands. At last he found a picture seem- 
ingly a reproduction of his own, and also 
claiming to be a genuine Murillo painting. This 
also he bought, and under the glass it was re- 
vealed that he had found the Christ for which 
he sought. Deftly he removed the false Christ 
from the first picture, and inserted the true 
Christ from the second picture, and the picture, 
thus complete, is now said to hang in one of 
the are galleries in Germany under the title of 
“The Restored Christ.” So from politics, from 
society, and from commerce, the vandal hand of 


sin has cut out Christ, the true King, and in- 
serted the false matter of self. Like the wise- 
men of old let us make sure that we have the 
true Christ as King of our lives, and crown 
him Lord of all—Ben. F. Sargent. 


Great Christmas Giving. (236) 


“They presented unto him gifts, gold and 
frankincense, and myrrh.” Matt. 2:11. 

We may borrow a splendid example of 
kingly giving from the African Christians. Dr. 
A. W. Halsey tells of the Elat native Christian 
church, at Ebolewo’o, West Africa, scarcely 
three years old. When the drum sounded to 
call them to church, fifteen hundred and thirty- 
one persons, by actual count, were within 
sound of the opening hymn. More than five 
hundred separate offerings were given for for- 
eign missions by people in whose houses Dr. 
Halsey says he has never seen a chair, table, 
or lamp, and these offerings ran anywhere 
from one day’s wages to three hundrd and 
fifty-seven. Are not these Bulu Christians 
nearer the example of the wise-men of old 
than we?—John F. Cowan. 


The Life was the Light. (237) 

“The life was the light of men.” John 1:4. 

It is said that some years ago an institution 
for the blind was erected in a large town. The 
committee decided that as the building was 
for the blind there was only a waste of money 
and no reason in going to the expense of win- 
dows. Scientific ventilation and heating were 
provided, but no windows. Accordingly, the 
new blind asylum was opened, and the poor 
sightless patients were settled in the house. 
They began to sicken one after another. After 
one or two had.died and many were ill, the 
committee resolved to put in windows. Then 
the sun poured in, and the white faces of the 
pupils recovered color, their flagging energies 
revived, their depressed spirits recovered, and 
health returned. 

‘Jesus Christ is the Son, the Light of the 
world. It is he who gives health and rest to 
the heart, and fills the soul with that peace 
which passes man’s understanding—S. Bar- 
ing-Gould. 

And Laid Him in a Manger. (238) 
Luke 2:7. 

Several years ago a daily paper printed a 
story called “The Mightiness of the Manger.” 
It told of a drunkard who had been the town 
ne’er-do-well. Once he had slept in lodging- 
houses; later on the floor of a saloon—until he 
was kicked out. One night he slept under the 
station platform, but the agent threw stones at 
him. One morning he awoke in a strange bed, 
warm and soft. At first he could not tell 
where he was. But when the cow by his side 
stirred, he realized that he was in a stable. He 
laughed grimly, then thought of breakfast. In 
his mind he went over the list of men who 
might be persuaded to help him to a meal. “No, 
I can’t ask any of them; they’ll say I’ve fallen 
too low for them,” he thought. While still 
wondering what to do, he heard the bells ring- 
ing. After a moment of perplexity, he realized 
that it was Christmas Day * * * * What was 
that Christmas story he had heard so long 
ago? Something about a baby—and shepherds 
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—yes,andamanger! Then he was not the first 
one who had laid in a manger! * * * * He 
would go to him for help * * * * “Mebbe he 
was thinking about me when he done it,” he 
thought. “I guess the reason he slept in that 
manger was that he wanted to fix it so that a 
poor fellow like me could ask him for things 
when too low down to ask them from any one 
else.” Then the outcast knelt and prayed the 
prayer of the publican. 


The Inn That Made Room. (239) 


“Because there was no room for them in the 
inn.” Luke 2:7. 

My six months of travel had made me sick 
of hotel life. At first I could not discover 
the cause of my strong distaste, for there had 
been no lack of comfort. In fact, the hotel I 
detested the most was rightly named “Palace,” 
for palatial were its grounds and all its ap- 
pointments. Yet to this day I shudder as I 
recall that Sunday spent there, the band play- 
ing its usual dance music, the bulletin boards 
displaying the usual list of pleasure excur- 
sions, the guests reading as usual the news- 
papers or latest fiction. And then, at the very 
next place, rightly called “Olivet,” I found the 
secret. Here both house and fare were far 
more simple and homely, yet the first day I 
breathed an atmosphere of refreshing peace 
and hospitality, of kindly human interest. The 
Bible motto on my wall made we wonder, but 
I said to myself, “Left, probably, by the last 
occupant.” When, however, on Sunday morn- 
ing I was asked what church I preferred to at- 
tend, I ventured to ask some questions. The 
sweet-faced proprietress replied: “When we 
took this hotel we had just let Christ into our 
hearts, and I and my man, when we took stock 
of all the things, we concluded there was not 
room for Jesus and lots of things hotels always 
have. We had to leave out the bar-room, the 
ball-room, and the card-saloon, and that took 
away lots of customers. Sometimes we are 
tempted sore, for it looks like there would be 
so much money if we didn’t have such rules, 
but we went down on our knees and pledged 
the Lord, ‘There is going to be room for you, 
Lord, in this inn,’ and we try faithfully to listen 
when he says, ‘No room for me and that to- 
gether. That is the reason, miss, for them 
verses in the rooms. We thought they might 
help to make the visitors let him have room in 
their hearts too, and hanging in our bed-room 
are the words, ‘Because there is room for Him 
in the inn.’ ”’—Mildred Cabell Watkins. 


The Promised Prince. (240) 

“There is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, who is the Christ the Lord.” 
Luke 2:11. 

When the brave people of Wales had been 
conquered by Edward I, king of England, their 
prince, Llewellyn, having fallen in battle, King 
Edward, who, with his queen, had been resid- 
ing at Carnarvon Castle in Wales for more 
than a year, promised the nobles of Wales a 
prince, born in their own land of princely line- 
age, and not able to speak one word of the 
English language. At the invitation of King 
Edward, the nobles came to Carnarvon Castle, 
then a rude and unfinished building, little bet- 
ter than a military post, to do homage to their 


prince. There in the Eagle Tower they found 
him, a babe, King Edward’s own son, lying, 
not in a manger, but in a royal cot, as weak 
as the babe which the shepherds found in Beth- 
lehem; and they hailed him as their prince, the 
Prince of. Wales,—a title borne by the eldest 
son of the English sovereign to this very day. 


So in the stable of the humble inn, the shep- 
| herds, who had heard of the coming of “the 


Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,” found the 
Prince of Peace, born in their own land, des- 
tined to speak in their own language as man 
never spoke, the Son of the King of kings, 
whose. kingdom shall have no end, a “babe 
lying in a manger.”—David Keppel. 


A Holiday Incident. (241) 


Sometimes there will come to our notice in 
the busiest moments of the day some sincere 
sentiment which will stir the tenderest chords 
of our being. A pleasant-faced woman boarded 
a trolley car with her two small sons during 
the busy noon hour of the holiday season. The 
smaller boy sat with his mother upon one side 
of the car, while the older, who was about four 
years old, took a seat opposite. It interested 
him to look out of the window, but frequently 
he glanced across at his mother. At length he 
called softly: “Mother!” No answer. Again 
he spoke: “Mother!” This time it was said a 
bit louder, and the mother looked over and 
smiled. The boy’s eyes lighted, and he whis- 
pered: “Mother! I love you.’ The mother 
turned a glorified face upon her small son, and 
men and women in the car looked tenderly 
from one to the other. The trolley car had 
suddenly became a place of blessing because a 
little boy had voiced this ever-beautiful senti- 
ment: “Mother, I love you.”—Zion’s Herald. 


The Magic of Christ’s Birth. 
; aes light shineth in the darkness.” 
An artist once drew a picture of a wintry 
twilight, the trees heavily laden with snow, and 
a dreary dark house, lonely and desolate, in the 
midst of the storm. It was a sad picture in- 
deed. Then, with a quick stroke of yellow 
crayon, he put a light in one window. The 
effect was magical. The entire scene was 
transformed into a vision of comfort and good 
cheer. The birth of Christ was just such a 
light in a dark world! 


(242) 
John 


A Prince who Took the Poorer Berth (243) 

An American traveler, who tells the story in 
a letter, was traveling in Norway. He bought 
a ticket for Drontheim, and engaged and paid 
for what the company called a first-class berth. 
But when he came to take the train, he found 
himself put into a second-class compartment, 
with three other men, one of them a consump- 
tive. The berth assigned to him was an upper 
one; and altogether he felt injured and angry. 
Losing his temper, he began to complain 
loudly. 

The conductor, a big Swede, listened: pa- 
tiently, but said he could do nothing. The 
American became more and more angry. One 
of the other three men, who had listened with- 
out saying a word, now came forward. He had 
a tower berth he said, but he was quite willing 
to exchange. Would the gentleman take his 
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berth and give him the upper berth? The 
American jumped at the chance. The obliging 
Passenger was a quiet, pleasant fellow, and 
they fell into conversation. 

Next morning, the obliging passenger left 
the train at a way station. He held out his 
hand, as he said good-by to the American. “TI 
hope,” he said, “that some time you will think 
of Prince Bernadotte.” Then came the Ameri- 
can’s turn to feel chagrined, when the other 
passenger told him as the train went on, that 
it was, indeed, the second son of the king of 
Sweden who had changed places with. him. 
Prince Barnadotte they told him, further, had 
renounced the succession in order to marry 
the woman of his choice, and had taken up mis- 
sionary work. He was on his way, at this 
time, to preach among the Laplanders. 

This incident, can only suggest the humble- 
ness of God’s Son, who, when he came into 
the world, gave up the throne in glory and took 
the lowly place of a carpenter’s son that he 
might become the world’s Saviour. He was 
not recognized as the Prince of Glory. So the 
best that the world offered him was a birth- 
place among the cattle and a cradle in a 
manger. He was not received with honor by 
the Jewish king, for Herod sought to kill him. 
Humble shepherds were the first to visit him. 
But today we are to learn more of who this 
really was who was born in the stable, cradled 
in a manger and visited by the shepherds and 
the wise men and hated by Herod. So great 
a person was he that angels from glory an- 
nounced his birth’ to the world. The world 
would have been amazed had it realized that 
the Prince of Glory had taken this humble 
place in its midst. 


Rejoicing in Christ’s Advent. (244) 

“And when they saw the star they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy.” Matt. 2:10. 

When those that upheld the banner of truth 
in Scotland had almost lost heart, John Knox 
accepted an invitation from the true-hearted 
ones, and left Geneva for Scotland. When he 
landed quick as lightning the news spread 
abroad. The cry arose everywhere. “John 
Knox has come!” Edinburgh came rushing 
into the streets; the old and the young, the 
lordly and the low, were seen mingling to- 
gether in delightful expectation. All business, 
all common pursuits, were forsaken. Studious 
men were roused from their books, mothers 
laid down their infants and ran to inquire what 
had come to pass. Travelers suddenly mounted 
and sped into the country with the tidings, 
“John Knox has come!” At every cottage- 
door the inmates stood and clustered, wonder- 
ing, as horseman after horseman cried, “Knox 
has come.” Barques departing from the har- 
bor bore up to each other at sea to tell the 
news. Shepherds heard the tidings as they 
watched their flocks upon the hills. The 
warders in the castle challenged the sound of 
quick feet approaching, and the challenge was 
answered, “John Knox ‘has come.” The whole 
land was moved; the whole country was stirred 
with a new inspiration, and the hearts of ene- 
mies withered. If that was the effect of the 
sudden presence of a man like ourselves—a 
man whom we will rejoice to meetin the king- 
dom, but only a man—what should the land 


have felt, what should the earth have felt, when 
the news came that Christ’s advent was accom- 
plished? Indeed, what should the world feel 
at this Christmas season to know that Christ 
is here now in the world and carrying on his 
great work for the welfare of men?—H 


Christmas in Prison. (245) 


A musical, talented young lady, named Miss © 


Martin, was the leading soprano in a fashion- 
able city church. One Christmas day, which 
happened to come on a Sabbath, her pastor 
asked her if she would go with the workers 
that afternoon, and sing for the prisoners at 
the penitentiary. 

“How dreadful!” she exclaimed, with a 
shiver; “The penitentiary—ugh! and this day 
of all days, to visit such a ghastly place. But 
I will consider it.” 

The organ was pealing and its deep tones 
were reverberating among the huge pipes. The 
service moved on smoothly—the anthem, scrip- 
ture lesson, hymn and prayers, and then her 
solo—the event of the morning to others than 
the singer. The audience sat through it as if 
spell-bound and many were in tears when the 
last note died slowly away. It was over at 
last and she passed out, only pausing to say to 
Mr. Niles, “You can count on me for this 
afternoon.” 

So it came about that she was one of the 
little group who filed into the penitentiary hall 
that afternoon, and stood facing the rows of 
women sitting there in prison garb. On the 
front row sat a woman not’more than thirty- 
five years old, but with a seamed and hardened 
face. She stared with sullen, glittering eyes 
at Mr. Niles as he read and prayed. Many 
heads bowed, and sounds of stifled sobbing 
came from different parts of the room as the 
sweet story of the first Christmas was read, but 
this woman sat there like a statue with com- 
pressed lips. 

Presently Miss Martin sang. Those walls 
had never echoed to sounds more sweet, for 
her heart was in the message as she sang of 
Jesus’ birth, his love and pity. The black 
eyes did not leave her face, but gave no sign of 
feeling. At the request that those who wished 
to be prayed for should make it known, many 
hands were raised and yearning faces were 
uplifted, as if pleading for help. But the woman 
on the front seat did not move nor take her 
steady gaze from the beautiful girlish face by 
the organ. She sang again—a message of 
peace on earth, good will to men, and as she 
finished the black eyes dimmed suddenly and 
the set lips whispered, “Oh, sing again.” She 
began at once, without an accompaniment, the 
gospel hymn, 

“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 

Every sentence thrilled with entreaty as she 
sang, 

“Come home, Come! 

Ye who are weary, Come home!” 

As she finished, the hardened face suddenly 
melted, and the broken voice sobbed out, “Help 
me, oh, help me! I do want to be good.” On 
the stone floor they knelt, and there, with deep 
penitence and earnest prayer, at last one sin- 
ful soul found forgiveness. 

“It was the singing that did it,’ the poor 
woman said, holding fast to the firm white 


hand that did not shrink from the contact. “T 
could have resisted all the rest, but not that— 
today—Christ’s birthday—and mine.’ The 
voice sank to a whisper, but the hard face 
glowed with the light of Christmas. 
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Offered Unto Him Gifts. 

“They offered unto him gifts, gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh.” Matt. 2:11. 

An Oklahoma missionary, the Rev. Walter 
Roe, of Colony, tells this story. In our little 
church in the West our Indian elders were tak- 
ing up the offering, when a little group near 
the door detained them. A tall Indian stood 
and addressed the missionary. “We have no 
money to give, but will you take our child? 
May we give him to Jesus?” It was a touching 
scene. We told the parents, whose hearts 
were made so tender, that God was grateful for 
their gifts to him; that in-a few years we 
could take and use the boy, but that just now, 
by remaining with them in their faithful life, 
he would be ready for usefulness for God. We, 
the missionaries, would help him as he came to 
school each day. With what beaming joy the 


parents returned home with their child, be- | 


cause they had been ready to sacrifice, but God 
was willing for them to keep. Some one adds, 
“There seems to be an Abraham and Isaac in 
Oklahoma.” 


Three Ways of Regarding Christmas. (247) 

There are three different ways of regarding 
Christmas. The old Puritan way was to scowl 
upon it, as not becoming the seriousness of re- 
ligious life. The world accepts it as a fitting 
opportunity to revel in all kinds of dissipation. 
The modern Christian accepts the day as the 
happiest of all the year and glories in it as the 
King’s day, sacred to the Creator and Redeem- 
er of the world. Some regard this as trying to 
serve God and Mammon, as catering to the 
world, as compromising with the god of this 
world. There were these types “when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem.” The proud Jew was 
a purist. He would not enter a Gentile’s house. 
He would not ‘touch a person of another nation. 
They were dogs, dogs of the streets, and not 
even household dogs. Their holy days must be 
passed in fasting and prayers. They did not 
permit any one to wear sandals with nails on 
Sunday; for that would be carrying a burden. 
That was pharisaism. On the other hand was 
the heathen revelries, with their bacchanalian 
carousals. Their temples became cesspools of 
immortality. Was there any middle ground 
between these two extremes? When Jesus 
came to years of independence, he chose that 
middle way. He was censured; but he walked 
the way of common sense and godliness. John 
the Baptist came neither eating nor drinking; 
but Jesus came both eating and drinking. Je- 
sus enjoyed the good things of earth, as the 
gift of the Father. He believed that “light was 
sown for the righteous.’—Rey. A. W. Lewis. 


. Christmas Giving. (248) 

The wise men, when they came to worship, 
brought Christmas gifts of “gold and frankin- 
cense and myrrh.” This giving was a part of 
their worship. Thus they showed more fully 
the reality of their adoration. When men are 
led to give up their money for the Christ-child 
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it is good Proof of their sincerity. It is about 
the last thing that some people do give up fully 
to Christ. Some would make a special meaning 
out of each gift,—gold is for the King, myrrh 
for the Victor, and frankincense for incense to 
Christ as God. It may represent in our case 
the gold of material gifts, the myrrh of our 
best faculties, and the frankincense of our 
spirit. One thing is certain, if we are to know 
the meaning of Christmas, we must come to 
worship Christ, bringing to him not merely lip 
service, but life service. Love must vitalize 
and beautify our adoration. “Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” Without love 
nothing avails. Self-forgetting love makes us 
one with the Christ. “If any man love me, he 
will keep my words; and we will come and 
make our abode with him.” Then Christmas 
becomes our day as well as Christ’s day.—Rev. 
A.W. Lewis. 


" Best Christmas Giving. (249) 

What are you going to get this Christmas?” 
asked one girl of another, after naming a long 
list of presents she had asked for and ex- 
pected. “I’ve been so busy planning what I am 
going to give,” said the other, “that I haven’t 
had time to think about what I am going to 
get.” What have we given to the world as a 
preparation for its Christmastide? Kind 
words? A wholesome life? Every day right- 
eousness? Cheerfulness? Courage? Love? If 
we have given these we can keep this Christ- 
mas true to its type even if we cannot afford 
to give a single present. 


Keeping Watch Over Their Flocks. .. (250) 
; Luke 2:8. 


Tolstoi tells a lovely little story of two pil- 
grims who set out for Jerusalem. Yelesei 
stopped to help a starving family. He bought 
food, fetched water, split wood, started the 
great oven fire, nursed and fed the sick, re- 
deemed the mortgage on the home, and bought 
back the cow, horse, and scythe with which the 
living was earned. His money was all gone, 
and he could not hope to overtake his com- 
panion on the road, so he returned home and 
devoted himself again to daily dutv. Yefim 
would not pause to help any one. He reached 
Jerusalem, visited the sacred places, obtained 
earth from Calvary, water from the Jordan, 
and blessed amulets of every kind, but because 
of the throng he could not reach the Holy 
Sepulchre. Yet, “under the lamps themselves 
where the blessed fire burns before all,” he saw 
a vision of Yelesei, wearing a halo of shining 
glory about his head. For Yefim had brought 
his body to the Holy Land, but Christ himself 
had come to the soul of Yelesei. “And he 
learned that in this world God bids every one 
do his duty till death—in love and good deeds.” 

The shepherds were keeping watch over their 
flocks—doing ordinary duty—when the Christ- 
mas vision came to them.—H. : 


Born in the Heart. 
’Tis not enough that Christ was born 
Beneath the star that shone, 
And earth was set that morn 
Within a golden zone. 


(251) 
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' He must be born within the heart 
Before he finds his throne, 
And brings the day of love and good— 
The reign of Christlike brotherhood. 


“His Own Receiveth Him Not.” 
John 1:11. 


Some ninety years ago there was born in 
France a peasant painter, Millet. He was not 
recognized as a master; his great opponents 
were the professors of art. The French Acad- 
emy would not look at him; nobody would buy 
a picture of his, and in no splendid place would 
they hang one. To them he was without form 
or comeliness or merit. Millet has been dead 
thirty-five years. Everybody today knows his 
“Angelus.” His pictures are the jewels of the 
galleries where they hang, and bring thousands 
of dollars when they are offered for sale. But 
the critics did not know him thirty-five years 
ago. It was just the same with Jesus when he 
came from God. His own received him not. 
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As Many as Received Him. (253) 
John 1:12. 

After Holman Hunt had finished his great 
picture of the “Light of the World,” he asked 
a fellow-artist to come and give his opinion on 
it. As is well known, the picture depicts the 
Saviour standing with a lantern in one hand, 
and knocking with the other at an ivy-mantled 
door. The artist looked at it for some minutes 
and then exclaimed, “Why, Hunt, you have 
made a great mistake. There is no handle on 
the door. How can the Saviour enter without 
a handle?” “I have made no mistake,” replied 
Hunt; “the handle is inside.” The Saviour can 
never enter until the door is opened by the 
sinner’s own hand. 

“As many as received him.” Yes, there is 
the condition—“received him.” We must re- 
ceive him if we are to be blessed by him. This 
Christmas will mean very little to us unless we 
actually receive Christ—welcome him to our 
homes and our hearts.—H. 


Burdens. 
Gal. 6:5; Lam. 3:27. 

On the lower deck of one of our river pack- 
ets a little pile of pig-iron was carried on the 
trip up the river, ‘and when the cargo was un- 
loaded, the pig-iron was not removed, but was 
carried again on the trip down the river. 
When the reason was asked, the answer was 
given, “She travels steadier when she carries 
a weight.” And that is true of men and wom- 
en. The world has little use for the young 
man or woman who has no furrow of thought, 
and no wrinkle of responsibility. And we are 
not kind to our own children when we seek 
continually to shield them from the hard 
things in life. We may wish to spare them 
some of our own hard experiences, but if they 
are to be strong and self-reliant they must 
reach it by putting themselves under the bur- 
den, and feeling the pressure of some of the 
difficult things in life. You want your boy 
to be strong and manly; you must push him 
off the plank, that he may learn of himself to 
swim. “Every man shall bear his own bur- 
den.—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 
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pastor can secure. Only one in every 
100 churches can secure a special evan- 
gelist. This book makes you your own evan- 
gelist. It helps you lay out your campaign, 
gives plans for making it successful, and pro- 
vides abundant suggestions for your sermons. 


| Hes most practical evangelistic help a 


Eighteen subjects are treated as follows: 


1. Eight to eighteen texts are suggested for 
each subject. 


2. Clues to Texts—each text outlined. II- 


lustrative incidents. 


3. Suggestions for preparation and conduct- 
ing each service. 


4. Seed Thoughts—Accumulated riches of 
what other preachers have gathered for sim- 
ilar services. 


This book has inspired many pastors to take 
up this work with blessed results. It has 
enabled an R. F. D. pastor to win two men, 
and turned the tide in his church. A large 
town pastor used it and the results were 18 
new members. 


The introductory chapters will inspire any 
preacher. They are the personal experiences 
of Chas. L. Goodell, D. D., who wins over 200 
new members each year in his New York City 
church. . 


Permanent results in special services are 
secured when the pastor conducts them— 
there is no break—no coming down from high 
pressure of some evangelists, who rest all sum- 
mer, 
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Salvation to thousands have followed the 
preaching of these sermons. 


For months before he goes into his suc- 
cessful services, Charles L. Goodell, D. D., 
reads literature of this kind as an inspira- 
tion. They are the classics of Evangelistic 
addresses, the most powerful and enduring 
expressions of the universal and eternal 
truth of the gospel—chosen for this volume 
under the advice and upon the recommen- 
dation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that 
are so varied—from Savonarola to Moody— 


and none that will stir to action more than 
this. 


Following are a few of the choicest: 

The Great Arbitration Case. -Spurgeon. 
No Room for Christ. Moody. 

What is it to Be a Christian. Brooks. 
Power of an Endless Life. Bushnell. 
Whatsoever He Saith, Do it. McDowell. 


Multiply this list by twenty and you will have 
an idea of the value of this collection. They 
are valuable for reading as samples of sermon 
delivery—but no man can stop with the read- 
ing—they spur to action. 
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NEWS. 

The Scripture Gift Mission has sent 110,000 
Gospel portions to the French Allies, 

The crews of German and Austrian ships de- 
tained in England have been supplied also. 

The Branch in Berlin sends word that friends 
of the society have sent in large orders and that 
100,000 copies have been distributed during 
mobilization. . 

Thirty-five thousand copies were sent to Que- 
bec for the Canadian contingent, and 10,000 to 
South Africa in Dutch and English. 

Last year $40,000 was spent in circulating 
600,000 copies in Germany and Austria. 

Sorcerers in Madagascar bought Bibles, boiled 
them and sold the water as medicine. 

* * * 

The Nieuwer Rotterdamer Courant, a leading 
Dutch liberal daily, published some time since 
two articles in which Christ’s name was treated 
with disrespect. The Queen of Holland promptly 
wrote the publishers that no paper which at- 
tacked the holiest things in this frivolous way 
would be admitted to her household, and cut off 
the fifteen subscriptions to the Courant which 
formerly came from the court. 

= = * 


Mr, Connolly, a Methodist missionary in Japan, 
has had in his district a flourishing Sunday 
School. The children were each week given 
cards and on Christmas these cards were to be 
exchanged for a prize for regular attendance. 
About two weeks before Christmas Mr. Connolly 
went to the school and found not a single soul 
present. On inquiry he discovered that a Budd- 
hist public school teacher had warned the chil- 
dren in his class not to attend the Christian 
school longer, affirming that as soon as they had 
gathered and presented their twenty cards on 
Christmas day they would be seized and nailed 
to crosses as Christ was.—Record of Christian 
Work. 
* * * 

The Rev. Edward Judson, for thirty years pas- 
tor of the Memorial Bantist Church and founder 
of the Judson Memorial in Washington Square, 
died on October 23, in the Roosevelt Hospital 
from heart disease in his seventy-first year. He 
was the son of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, one of 
the first American foreign missionaries, and was 
born at Moulmein, in Burma, India, 

* * * 


Dr. E. E. Count, Sofia, Bulgaria, says that they 
have there now a remarkable spiritual awaken- 
ing. He adds: “Over 60 have joined our Metho- 
dist Church in this city since February (this was 
written at the end of August) and on the 
Sofia District are more than 150 new members.” 


_ California has one more chance this fall to 
shift from its shoulders the unpleasant reputa- 
tion of being the only,state in the Union which 
has no law for a weekly rest day. An initiative 
bill is pending to be voted on November 3, 
which requires one day’s rest in seven for all 
employed persons working within the state, and 
prescribes that the rest shall be on the first day 
of the week except in'certain designated indus- 
tries which are conceded to be of a continuous 
nature. It is hoped that the fight for prohibition 
will not make the Christian people of California 
forget this important Sabbath legislation.—The 
Continent. 
s s 2 

The Representative Council of the Church of 
England has declared in favor.of the admission 
of women to the church franchise. The council 
is made up of bishops, clergy and laymen, and 
it requires the concurrence of the three estates, 
or orders, to adopt such a measure—a mere ma- 
jority of all the representatives is not sufficient. 
The bishops and clergy were more favorable to 
the measure than the laymen. In the voting 
twenty-two bishops favored the admission of 
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women to the franchise, and only three opposed; 
ninety of the clergy were for to fifteen against, 
while the laymen divided in the proportion of 
seventy-six to seventy-two. The bishops and 
clergy have the reputation of being conserva- 
tives, especially in matters of church govern- 
ment, but in this case they showed the larger 
appreciation of the service and support rendered 


the church by the devout and faithful women.— 
Pits. Chr. Adv. 


* * 
Italy is famous for artistic illustrated post- 
cards. Recently an artist has prepared a series 


illustrative of the main facts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the main incidents in the life of our 
Lord in the New Testament, and now there are in 
circulation in Italy sixty postcards illustrating 
the Old Testament, and sixty the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament ones cover the story 
of the Fall, of the Patriarchs, of Joseph, of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Samson, of Samuel, and of Daniel. 
The New Testament ones take up the Annuncia- 
tion, the Birth of our Lord, his Baptism, Temp- 
tation, Miracles, and Discourses, the Triumphal 
Entry, Last Supper. Agony in the Garden, Be- 
trayal, Trial, Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection, 
Appearances and Ascension. Also the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, the Martydom of 
Stephen, the Conversion of Paul, and Paul’s trial, 
and arrival in Rome. On the correspondence 
side on the left-hand corner, opposite the stamp, 
there is printed a passage of Scripture, or the 
summary of a passage with the textual refer- 
ence. On the other side of the card is a beauti- 
fully colored picture in illustration of the 
passage.—The Christian Herald. 
* * * 

Associated Men enumerates some of the emi- 
nent professional ball players of the country who 
are out-and-out Christians. It classifies Christy 
Matthewson of the New York Giants, undoubted- 
ly the most famous player in the country, as 
“an earnest member of the Presbyterian Church.” 
His contract stipulates that he will not play on 
Sunday. David Fultz of New York is a frequent 
and favorite speaker at church and Christian 
Association services, and is powerful in direct 
evangelistic appeal. Miller Huggins, the suc- 
cessful manager of the St. Louis Nationals, is a 
Methodist, as is also Charles Herzog, the Cin- 
cinnati manager. Branch Rickey, the manager 
of the American League team in St. Louis, be- 
longs to church, as do Ray Collins and “Tris” 
Speaker of Boston. These, it appears, are al 
Protestants. 

* La * 

Bishop F. W. Warne, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, says: “Six years ago, when our 
first missionaries went into Tirhoot, North India, 
many of the villagers would flee or deliberately 
close their doors so that not a single individual 
could be reached. In contrast with this, today 
we have in the same district over four thousand 
Christians and fully ten thousand more clamor- 
ing for baptism.” 

= * = * 

Bombs were exploded in or near two Roman 
Catholic churches of New York, in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and just outside the rectory of St. 
Alphonsus’ Church. It was in the latter church 
that Tannenbaum, leader of the I. W. W., and 
189 of his followers, were arrested in March when 
they refused to leave the building on request 
of the priests in charge. No one was injured by 
either bomb, but they made an immense sensa- 
tion in New York public opinion, with a con- 
demnation that was nearly universal. 

* * * 


The men of a Denver church gave a boy-ban- 
quet. No man was admitted unless he brought 
a boy with him, either his own or another, An- 
other church distributed the boys of the church 
membership amongst the men, Hach one drew 
a slip holding a boy’s name; this boy was to be 
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looked up and invited to the arranged banquet. 
The boy was then to be in that man’s spiritual 
charge for the year. The same plan might also 
be employed with the girls. 

% * * 


A statue of Henry Ward, Beecher has recently 
been unveiled in his old church, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * & 

The government forecast of the harvest on 

October 1 in millions of bushels was as follows: 


5 Year 

Torecast Aver- 

Crop Oct. ept. 1913 age 
Winter wheat .... 675 675 523 441 
Spring wheat .. 217 221 240 245 
PNGMIRWaLCa Lane tele sas) Wc OOS 896 763 686 
WOT Ps wee O Leos: sa, Fae Os 
WAC ate < : AEST. 1 AG ee oe red tok 
Parle yeniesy kee ae cae yore LOU 200 178 182 
IEC mreiats ert? a's! Sis! “sare 40 43 41 35 
Buckwheat =. -.. ss ats ile 14 alg 
White Potatoes .. 382 371 332 357 
Sweet Potatoes 55 55 59 58 
Tobacco, pounds .. 954 862 954 996 
WMIaxs rb, Oe 17 15 18 20 
I RCECSS oepeetach PEO MEA 24 24 26 24 
(EG Ae ap seme nom) awa oobgm 69 69 64 66 
ADPIGS Guero oe ewe 280 220 145 176 


The favorable weather for ripening corn in 
September added 78,000,000 bushels to the esti- 
mate over that of September 1. Spring wheat 
fell off slightly, but the combined yield of spring 
and winter wheat is the largest on record. 

* * a 


The Missionary Education Movement has a 
“supply of material which may be rented for mis- 
sionary exhibits, entertainments, plays and meet- 
ings, 

It has a “Catalog of Exposition and Exhibit 
Material,” costumes, scenery, curios, and other 
accessories used in dramatic presentation for 
missionary education. 

The material is illustrative of the life, customs 
and religions of nearly all non-Christian peoples 
and of several phases of Home Missionary work. 

There are suggestions for effective mission- 
ary exhibits in a local church or group of 
churches. The catalog may be procured from any 
of the Home or Foreign Mission Boards or So- 
cieties, or direct from the Exposition Department 
of the Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

* * * 


A Norwegian sold 4,800 copies of the Bible in 
Alexandria in twenty days in twenty-two lan- 
suages. 

* A colporteur sold 1,000 volumes in one military 
camp. 

A Chinese Christian colporteur sold _ 12,800 
copies last year in the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, One in Russia sold 7,500 copies, large- 
ly in factories near St. Petersburg. 

* * * 


A Sunday School is held every week in the 
afternoon train running from Chemulpo, in 
Korea, to Seoul. The teacher is Miss Luther, a 
missionary who travels to Chemulpo every week. 
Japanese children going to their homes: in the 
country towns crowd the train. They have 
found that the missionary can tell wonderful 
things to them, and they fill the car where she 
rides and stand if room is scarce. This is prob- 
ably the only Sunday School in the world held 
in a train, and the lady teacher makes the most 
of her time. 

ae * * 


The cost of rearing a child has been carefully 
estimated by a Chicago Orphans’ Association, 
which has cared for 4,500 children during the 
past forty years, and officers of the association 
ea ie during ae pen the cost of mainte- 

nce has increased nearly eighty per cent. From 
1874 to 1888 the annual cost per child was 
$79.98; from 1884 to 1898, $88.68; from 1894 to 
1903, $101.45; from 1904 to 1918, $140.60,—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

* * * 


National Ideals, 


One lesson of this great war is that the ideals 
of the nation for today are prophetic of the na- 
tion’s battles tomorrow, Not often is this prin- 
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ciple forced upon obstinate and stupid men with 
such power as in this great war, Practical men 
love to sneer at the ideal. They talk about hard- 
headed sense, and their belief in “substantial”, 
things, and sneer at ideals as one-half mist and, 
the other half moonshine. But it is given to an 
ideal of militarism, hanging in the sky, above a 
nation’s youth, in one generation, to turn to can- 
non balls in the next generation. For the idea 
taught by the nations today is the prophecy of 
the events of tomorrow. Many of you attending 
a banquet in any one of many foreign cities have 
been startled upon the entrance of a soldier to 
see the poet, the artist, the jurist and banker and 
merchant rise to do obeisance to the man who 
was the embodiment of the national ideal, the 
soldier. One afternoon in Munich we saw a 
hundred schoolboys pass down the steps, and in- 
stantly form and walk lockstep down the street. 
On and on the regiment marched, keeping step 
to the music of one who whistled. When one 
boy reached his house he dropped out of the 
militant column, and at last, a mile away, there 
was but one boy left. Coming in front of his 
house, he stopped short. gave himself the com- 
mand to the right, kept step up to his door, sa- 
luted and disappeared in the house. Now with 
slow and persistent pressure that military ideal 
has been shaping the plastic boys of four na- 
tions into fighting brigades. There is the ethical 
ideal. For two or three centuries the Hebrew 
people dwelt under the influence of that over- 
hanging vision as the vineyards dwell beneath 
the ripening touch of the brooding sun. The in- 
evitable result of this national ideal was a re- 
ligious nation, rich in men of vision, lawgivers, 
poets and prophets of a new social order. Above 
the rude Grecians Homer and his brother poets 
peopled the sky with invisible heroes, and the 
inevitable result was Athens, the city of art 
and literature, the city of eloquence and song, 
mother of the laws, the liberties and _ the 
sciences. During the Middle Ages the leading 
man became the teacher like Abelard, and the uni- 
versity was the practical result. In the sixteenth 
century the painter became the hero and ideal, 
and when a great picture was unveiled in France 
the merchants closed their shops, carried the 
artist on their shoulders, and the practical re- 
sult was the Renaissance. In our own country 
the man who can either produce property or 
juggle gold out of the producers’ pockets into 
his own—these men are the present American 
heroes. A banker or a half-billionaire is always 
led to the seats of honor in New York, just as 
Louvain once gave the first place to Abelard, 
just as Florence gave the first place to Leon- 
ardo and Raphael, just as Rome gave the best 
oeee fe Michael Angelo, or as Athens honored 
ericles. 


Ask yourself this question: What kind of 
man is honored and put into the position of 
leadership at the critical moments of great 
cities? Then imagine that man multiplied and 
repeated in one hundred million men of the next 
generation, and you have the full history of the 
practical life and character of the people of this 
country thirty years from now. What Bismarck 
with his ideals taught. Germany is. What the 
French strategists dreamed, the French army has 
become. It seems, therefore, that a- national 
ideal is as real as the national mountains.— 
Newell Dwight Hills, in The Christian Work. 

* = 


The Real Cause of War. 


The real cause of the war is a false philosophy 
of national life. This philosophy is the militar- 
ist or barbaric philosophy. It teaches that the 
foundation of power is physical force, and that 
national greatness is measured in terms of mil- 
itary strength. The creed of the militarist has 
three articles. First, war is a good thing, an 
indispensable thing; without it men lose the 
virile virtues and the moral fibers of a nation 
rots. Second, preparedness for war is the su- 
preme national duty, A nation must be an army, 
and its men must practice the art of warfare all 
the time. Third, military and naval officers form 
a superior caste; they are the custodians of a 
nation’s honor and the guardians of its treas- 
ures and, therefore, are the wisest counselors of 
statesmen and the safest advisers of presidents 


and kings. The war grew out of a lic n 
see polity grew out of a creed.—Dr, Cnaries E 
erson. 


, 


Cathedral, Chapel, 
Altar, Pew— 
All pray to Him of Galilee: 
O, Help us Lord, 
To Bi! 


Teuton, Russian, Serb and Frank, 
In murderous guise, in serried rank, 
All pray to Him of Galilee: 
O, Help us Lord, 
To kill! 
* * * 


O, Man of Sorrow, Prince of Peace, 
Who came in love that war might cease— 
Behold Thy children! 
Bow Thy head, 
A second cross is Thine, 
The plowshare has become the sword. 
The sanguined sea but one word, 
i 


—The North American. 
= * * 


In the naval battle of the North Sea in Sep- 
‘tember the British captured the son of Admiral 
von Tirpitz, grand admiral of the German fleet, 
and minister of the marine in the German cabi- 
net. Hon. Winston Churchill, first lord of the 
British Admiralty, could not communicate the 
fact to the officials with whom he was at war. 
But Winston Churchill, the man, requested Am- 
bassador Page of America, who represents the 
German interests in London, to send to the 
father of the captured young man the informa- 
tion that the boy was not dead nor hurt. Mr, 
Page could not communicate this intelligent di- 
rect to Berlin, but he cabled it to Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan at Washington. Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State of the United 
States, by means of cable and wireless, got 
through this message to Admiral von Tirpitz: 
“Your son has been saved, and has not been 
wounded.” 

It was a roundabout way of sending a message 
from the head-of one great navy to the head of 
the navy he was seeking to destroy, but the 
message went from the heart of one father to 
another father. It is one of those touches of 
nature that makes the whcle world kin. And 
we rejoice that America was in position to 
transmit the tidings.—The Advance. 

* * * 


The Pope, whose universal jurisdiction is ie- 
gally recognized in Austria, refused to give his 
blessing on the war and urged that peace be 
maintained. Non-Roman Christianity was hold- 
ing a world-wide peace demonstration at Con- 
stance, on the border between Germany and 
Switzerland, when the war broke out. The Ro- 
man Catholic world was expecting to hold a 
similar demonstration at Liege, on the very day 
the German armies arrived at that city. What 
eould organized Christianity do that was not 
done? The state, not the church, must be held 
responsible for the crimes of the state. Men 
have failed to be Christian; Christianity has not 
failed.—The Living. Church. 

= = Ss 


It ig not Christianity that is at stake in this 
war, nor is it the reputation of Christianity that 
is rightly challenged because of _ such brutal 
scenes as are being presented in Europe; nor is 
the war being carried on by nations that are 
Christian in reality. Indeed, in so far as they 
war one against another they fail to that ex- 
tent to be Christian. War would cease imme- 
diately, disarmament would take, place at once 
and forever, if these nations would allow them- 
selves to be controlled by the spirit of Christ. 
Were these warring nations to listen to the voice 
of Jesus Christ they would hear him say what he 
said to the Apostle Peter: “What hast thou in 
thine hand? A sword. Put up thy sword. All 
they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” War is in spite of and because of the 
lack of Christianity. Christianity is something 
astde from and independent of this war, and is 
not to be judged by reason of the conduct of so- 
ealled Christian mnations.—Christian Workers 
Magazine. - q rd 

The church stands for peace; how is she to 
bring peace to the nations? — 

She can only do it by impelling each nation to 
do the things that make for righteousness and 
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for peace. She cannot do it by coercion or by 
overriding civil governments. 


The safeguard to the world’s peace must lie in 
so transforming civil governments that one 
man or a half dozen men have not the power to 
declaration of a grievance and the decla- 
ration of war; and in providing substitutes 
for war. So long as there are irresponsible em- 
perors, there will be wars. To prevent war, the 
people must rule, at least in all lands in which 
they have had the opportunity to fit them- 
selves to rule. Democracy, indeed, will be no 
absolute preventive of war, any more than it is 
a guarantee of good government, but it will 
absolutely prevent such a hasty, unnecessary 
war as this present one. It will greatly reduce 
the probabilities of war. And the church will 
have much greater influence in preventing war 
when it is not handicapped by the world-spirit 
that will always dominate an imperial court.— 
The Living Church, 


* * * 


_ Three Germanys, one within the other, feudal, 
industrial, democratic, and all of them resting 
on medieval bulwark of authority, militarism. 
Never in history has there been such another 
combination. England and the United States are 
industrial countries. England, an island em- 
pire, relies, it is true, upon her vast navy; but 
she has no great standing army, and her gov- 
ernment is democratic. The soldier is merely an 
incident in Anglo-Saxon industrialism, and de- 
mocracy is potent. Russia has a feudal auto- 
eracy and an army, but she has neither political 
democracy nor a factory industry. France has 
her army and her industry, but she is a republic, 
and her army is not the expression of her po- 
litical theorems, * * * So the student of affairs 
sees today the final test of a vast human 
mechanism that has reduced 60,000,000 persons 
to 60,000,000 obedient “parts,” resting upon the 
tripod of bureaucracy, bayonet, and state be- 
nevolence. Is it possible so to drill the human 
mind and body into mechanical docility and yet 
retain that nationalistic spirit which is the no- 
blest phase of race development? Can you unite 
military efficiency and industrial efficiency in 
one people, in the twentieth century proscribe 
autonomy to both society and the individual, and 
yet retain cultural virility? Can you make a 
man a machine, and yet by some autocratic mir- 
acle save his soul? This is the greatest issue of 
this war.—S.- P. Orth, in The Century. 


% * od 


TEMPERANCE. 


The last refuge of liquorites, is to point to 
the 2,000,000 employes whom prohibition would 
throw out of work. In a town in Massachusetts 
they had a brewery, paying in wages $6,240 an- 
nually. The brewery was turned into a shoe 
factory, and the yearly pay roll was $65,000. In 
other words, the capital now invested in the 
liquor business, if forced to seek other chan- 
nels in regular trade, would employ ten times as 
many men as it does now. 


ae * * 


Fast Losing Popularity, 


The question is also asked: “How is the sa- 
loon to be destroyed?” It is being destroyed 
from the economic side. Great trunk railroad 
lines will not hire men without a proviso that 
if they frequent saloons their contract is broken. 
Almost no great business institution cares for a 
young man who frequents the saloon. The 
working people more and more see that the rum 
shop is their great enemy, that it botches their 
work, lessens their hours of service and reduces 
their pay on Saturday nights. Lord Kitchener, 
the other day, issued an order forbidding the 
shipment of intoxicating drinks to officers of the 
English army in the war zone, stating that they 
were injurious to the men and the service. It 
is reported that the Czar in this war has for- 
bidden his soldiers to have the vodka which so 
disabled them in the Russo-Japanese war. And 
it is also claimed in the despatches that the 
Czar has closed the saloons throughout his do- 
main in Europe, in the interest of efficiency and 
patriotism. Secretary Daniels removed the wine 
mess from the officers of the United States navy, 
on the ground that it was not good for the pub- 
lic service.—The Christian Herald. 


“Prohibition does not prohibit,” snarls. the 
critic. Neither does an ax cut, nor a gun shoot, 
without a man behind it. 

* * * 


France has forbidden the sale of absinthe, and 
Russia the sale of beer and vodka, during the 
continuance of the war. 

me & * 


The trustees of a bankrupt saloon man in 
Nashville has filed suit against the owner of 
the property used by the bankrupt, asking the 
return of $13,250 paid in rent from July, 1909, 
to December, 19138. The complainant asks this 
on the grounds that the property was rented 
with the full knowledge that a saloon was to be 
run there in violation of the state prohibition 
laws. The filing of this suit raises an interest- 
ing question; and no doubt the many former sa- 
loon keepers of Nashville and their partners in 
an illegal business, the property owners who 
rented their buildings for illegal purposes, will 
watch with interest the progress of the case. If 
the complainant is successful, it will make easier 
the enforcement of the nrohibition law, for it 
-will mean too great a risk for the property 
owners who have been aiding in the violation of 
the law.—Christian Advocate (Nashville). 

* * a 


Members of the medical society of North Caro- 
lina, are strong on the temperance side of the 
alcohol question. At a recent convention three 
resolutions were adopted—one pledging the so- 
ciety’s “best efforts to discourage the use of 
alcohol in any form as a beverage;” a second 
pronouncing any physician “who does promiscu- 
ous or unnecessary prescribing of whiskey, 
either to patients or non-patients,” worthy of 
professional censure; and finally a third declar- 
ing: “Alcohol as a drug can be eliminated from 
the pharmacopoeia without in any degree crip- 
pling the efficiency of the doctor’s armamentar- 
ium.”—The Continent. 

% * * 


One of the reasons I quit was because I no- 
ticed I was going to funerals oftener than 
usual—funerals of friends who had been living 
the same sort of lives for theirs as I had been 
living for mine. They began dropping off with 
Bright’s disease and other affections superin- 
duced by alcohol; and I took stock of that fea- 
ture of it rather earnestly. The funerals have 
not stopped. Thev have been more frequent in 
the past three years than in the three years 
preceding—all good fellows, happy convivial 
souls; but now dead. Some of them thought that 
I was foolish to quit too! And there are a few 
cases of hardening arteries I know about, and 
a considerable amount of gout and rheumatism, 
and some other ills, among the gay boys who 
japed at me for quitting. Gruesome, is it not? 
And God forbid that I should cast up! But if 
you quit it in time there will be no production of 
albumin and sugar, no high blood pressure, no 
swollen big toes and stiffened joints——Samuel G. 
Blythe, in “Alcohol and the Toll it Takes,” 

* * * 


A, P. Sandles, secretary of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, estimates that the loss to 
the farmers of the state by reason of the 19138 
floods will reach $10,000,000. Ohio ig sustaining 
another tremendous money loss year after year, 
and .on the part of many it is not given a mo- 
ment’s consideration, There are in Ohio 8,500 
saloons, and it is estimated that the yearly re- 
ceipts of each of these saloons is at least $9,000. 
This means that annually Ohio worse’ than 
wastes over the bars of her saloons the enor- 
mous sum of $76,500,000, or more than seven 
times as much as the farmers of Ohio suffered by 
reason of floods. Add to this sum the tremen- 
dous indirect cost of the liquor traffic to the peo- 
ple and you begin to have some idea of the great 
cost of Ohio’s saloons.—Anti-Saloon League Year 
Book, 

* me * 

The Outlook says:—English military opinion of 
the destructive properties of alcohol has good 
backing in the following poster signed by many 
of England’s foremost medical authorities and 
circulated extensively throughout the country. 
Of the names attached to this petition to the 
Mnglish people that of Sir Frederick Treves is 
perhaps most familiar in Amérita. Here is the 
poster: 


* said: 
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EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
ON 


Naval and Military Work 


TO ALL MEN SERVING THE EMPIRE 


It has been proved by the most careful 
SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS 
and completely confirmed by actual experience in 
ATHLETICS AND WAR. 
as attested by 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, 
VG. K.GaKP. 


2 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY, 
K.P, G-C_B. 


and many other Army Leaders, that 


ALCOHOL OR DRINK 


(1) SLOWS the power to see Signals 

(2) CONFUSES prompt judgment 

(3) SPOILS accurate shooting 

(4) HASTENS fatigue 

(5) LESSENS resistance to Disease and Exposure 
(6) INCREASES shock from wounds 

We therefore most strongly urge you for your own 


Health and Efficiency that at least as long as the war 
lasts you should become 


TOTAL ABSTAINERS 
(Signed) j 
THOMAS BARLOW, M.D., F.R.S., K.C.V.O., Pres. 


Coll. Phys., Physician to H.M. the King 


FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S., G.C.V.O., Hon. Col. 
R.A.M.C., T.F., Sergeant-Surgeon to H.M. the K ng 


G.J. H. EVATT, M.D., C.B., Surgeon-General R.A. M.C. 
VICTOR. HORSEEY, F.R.G.S. ERIS. i 
R.A.M.C., T.F. Se Se 


G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.S., “Gols 
R.A.M.C., T.F, : Se ee 


The congress of the National Safety Council, 
the members of which employ a million men, 
extended an official invitation at their Chicago 
convention to the milkmen of America to in- 
crease their sales to the workmen in the na- 
tion’s factories. Speakers told the 700 delegates 
how lunchrooms had won workmen in factories 
away from the saloon where they usually ate 
their lunches and lost a little efficiency and care- 
fulness in drafts of beer or other alcoholic bev- 
erages. A number of speakers urged that the 
manufacturers replace the saloons about their 
factories with milk stations and that the milk- 
man be given the right of way through the 
premises of the factory. The convention recog- 
nized that the drinking of alcoholic stimulants 
is productive of a heavy per cent of the acci- 
dents and diseases affecting the safety and 
efficiency of workingmen: Resolved, that it is 
the sense of the organization to go on record in 
favor of eliminating the use of intoxicants in the 
industries of the nation.—The Continent, 

* * * 


" It Removes Stains, 
dtalny pone Says an exchange, 
s n rom summer clothes.” Tha 
it also removes the summer eta rhe eo re 
spring, the autumn and the winter clothes not 
only from the one who drinks it, but from the 
wife and family as well. It removes the house- 
hold furniture, the eatables from the pantry, the 
smiles from the face of his wife, the laugh from 
the innocent lips of his children and the happi- 


“will remove 


ness out of his home. As a i 
alcohol has no equal,—Boy’s Worle 2] of eae. 
* * * 

A father in Richmond was sitting at his 


breakfast-table with his family 


who had just arrived at the age when his son, 


just t of twenty- 
“Father, how do you Baaieet ta vote” 


spon, I will vote for Local Self-Government.” 
Well, father, the practical effect of that vote is 
to continue the saloons in Richmond, is it not?” 
Yes, son, that will be the effect.” “Father, Iam 
twenty-one. Some of my associates drink, and 
frequently they have invited me to go with them 
into saloons. I can truthfully say to you and 
mother this morning that I have never darkened 
the door of a saloon, but if the saloon is good 
enugh for you to vote for it is good enough for 
me to support, and the next invitation that comes 
to me I will accept and go in and drink.” The 
father lost his appetite; his eyes filled with 
tears; a lump came in his throat, and he said: 
My son, I will vote for prohibition.”—Watch- 
man-Examiner, 


SOCIAL. 

A Chicago board of directors, examining the 
estimate for a new factory to be put up in Wis- 
consin, recently balked at the estimates for 
shower baths and lockers and toilet-rooms. “Is 
it a gentleman’s club you are equipping?” they 
wrote witheringly on the margin. The super- 
intendent came back: “It is something much 
more useful to the community; it is a shop for 
five hundred workingmen.” The estimate was 
O. K.’ad without further comment. 

* 


Trinity Methodist Church of Los Angeles is 
erecting a nine-story church building at a cost 
of $750,000. The auditorium will seat 2,500 peo- 
ple and will be open every night in the week. 
There will be educational departments, club- 
rooms, and restaurants, a cafe, banquet hall, 
Symnasium, social rooms, tennis court on the 
roof and bowling alley in basement, a nursery 
and 350 bedrooms, not including sleeping 
porches. 

= = = 

The Imperial Statistical Bureau of Berlin pub- 
lishes the averages of death by suicide for 
100,000 people among the different religious and 
non-religious sections of the German nation. 
The ratio is as follows: 


Moravians, Mennonites, etc. .. .. .. ...... 1 

PEC OTR ES er ee sober tar nee op. ie sons, oe COL 

MOrAAL PORE costae tx (sila pisiey Sasi 6 cry aie aes ae te wm ee BT 

SRCRUSOR I rE St clea tne tees Ste 4c cou oy | 40 

Religionless, especially Socialists .. .. .. .. 605 
GENERAL, 


Hindu Christians Appeal to Americans, 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in India sent an appeal to the General 
Assembly in this country asking all Christians 
in this land and in Canada to treat the Indian 
immigrants coming to this country in such a 
way as not to block the advance of Christianity 
in India. One cannot but see in this appeal an 
implication that influences in America are not 
exactly helpful toward the upbuilding of Chris- 
tian character. For this fact let America take 
the shame. The appeal reads as follows: “We 
have heard with great concern of the great num- 
ber of people of India, largely from the Punjah, 
who have gone to the United States and _ to 
Canada. Cne concern is lest they come under 
influences which will harden their hearts against 
the message of Christ, and cause them to re- 
turn to India embittered in spirit and 
estranged from the Church of Christ. In their 
behalf we are impelled to ask you, our Chris- 
tian brethren, not to forget to put out a helping 
hand to these strangers among you. They will 
respond to your sympathy and appreciate your 
efforts in their behalf. It is not for us to tell 
you in what way you may Sian Oe strangers, 
countrymen of ours. We write to assure you 
that any help you give them will be a help to 
the Church of Christ in India.” —The Advance. 


The American Decalogue of Conduct. 

Always be master of yourself; never betray 
and irritation, or disappointment, or any other 
weakness; never slop over; never give your- 
self away; never make yourself ridiculous— 
what American would not admit that. these 
are foremost among the rules by which he 
would like to regulate his conduct? It can hardly 
be denied that this habitual self-mastery, this 
habitual control over one’s emotions, is one of 
the chief reasons why so much of American life 
is so uninteresting and monotonous. It reduces 
the number of opportunities for intellectual fric- 
tion, it suppresses the manifestation of strong 


individuality, often it impoverishes the inner life 
itself. But, on the other hand, it has given to 
the American that sureness of motive, that 
healthiness of appetite, that boyish frolicsome- 
ness, that purity of sex-instincts, that quickness 
and litheness of manners, which distinguish him 
from most Europeans; it has given to him all 
those qualities which insure success and make 
their possessor a welcome member of any kind 
of society.—Kuno Francke, in the November 
Atlantic, ‘ a % 


We have a right to be proud of the deference 
which has been paid to the United States in the 
last few weeks. Presidents and emperors and 
kings and prime ministers have laid their case 
before us, asking for our judgment on their ac- 
tions. They have not asked for our soldiers or 
battleships, but simply for our good opinion. 
They want our favorable judgment. They want 
it not because we have a great army or a huge 
navy, but because the good opinion of a nation 
of ninety million people is one of the most valu- 
able assets in the world. This gives us a vision 
of how it is possible for a nation without mili- 
tary strength to become a great world power. 

We have reason to be glad over the fine com- 
pliment which has been paid of late to the Chris- 
tian Church. When the war broke out many 

_began to ask in the papers and on the streets, 
Why did not the church prevent this? Nobody 
asked why the colleges did not prevent it, or 
why the art schools did not prevent it, or why 
scientists did not prevent it. It was quietly 
taken for granted that neither science nor phil- 
osophy nor art can grapple with a problem like 
this, and that if such tragedies are to be prevent- 
ed it must be by the influence of religion. Not 
a stone was thrown at a biologist or physicist 
or a chemist; only religious leaders were al- 
leged to have been recreant in doing their duty. 
This is weighty testimony to the conviction 
down deep in the heart that it is religion to 
which the world must ever turn in the hour of 
its greatest need. We shall probably hear less 
in the future from those who have felt that 
science was sufficient for all the world’s ills, and 
that the religion of the future will be nothing 
more than the doctrines of science. We have 
now learned that while science can work mir- 
acles in the realm of matter it is impotent in the 
domain of the soul. It can manufacture sixteen- 
inch guns and explode bombs and torpedoes and 
submarines and Zeppelins, but it has no power 
to change the disposition. Science can increase 
man’s physical powers; it has no way of increas- 
ing his spiritual stature. Science can get us on, 
but only religion can get us up. Science can fill 
the hands with wonderful devices, but only re- 
ligion can fill the heart with the peace of God. 
Never was the indispensableness of religion so 
clearly manifested as just now—Christian Work. 

* * a 

The highest conception of human relations is 
embodied in the word Law. Law is the frame- 
work of civilization. Law is the condition of 
security, happiness and progress. War is the 
denial of all law. It makes scrap-paper of all 
the solemn agreements men and nations have es- 
tablished for their mutual good. “Parchment is 
parchment,” said the German chancellor in 1911, 
“steel is force.” 

The rape of Belgium made scrap-paper of the 
parchment of International Law. The sowing 
of mines in the fairways of commerce made 
scrap-paper of the rights of neutral nations, The 
torture of the Belgian people made scrap-paper 
of the rights of noncombatants, 

The good people of Germany do not burn uni- 
versities. They are helpless in the hands of a 
monster of their own creation. The affair at 
Zabern a year ago testifies to their complete 
subjugation. All the virtues are left to them 
save only the love of freedom. This the mailed 
fist has taken away. 

The Germany of today is an anachronism. Her 
ideals in science are of the twentieth century; 
her ideals in politics are of the sixteenth. Her 
rulers have made her the most superb fighting 
machine in a world soul-weary of fighting. For 
victors in shining armor the modern world has 
no place. It will not worship them, it will not 
obey them. It finds no men good enough to rule 
over other men against their will. 

A great nation which its own people do not 
control is a nation without a government. It is 
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a derelict on the international sea, It is a 
danger to its neighbors, a greater danger to it- 
self. Of all the many issues good or bad which 
may come from this war, none is more important 
than this, that the German people should take 
possession of Germany.—David Starr Jordan. 

* x * 


America’s Costly Gift to India. 
Dr, Hume, speaking at the centenary celebra- 


tion of the American Board Mission in India, es- 
timated the number of earnest, educated sons 
and daughters of North America, who had given 
their lives to India in the past 100 years, at not’ 
less than 40,000. This gift of good women and 
men by one country to another with which it has 
no political and little commercial relation is, he 
declared, unparalleled in history, and unpar- 
alleled in its spiritual, intellectual and social 


value. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


The Century, November. 35 cents, 
Germany’s Destiny. Samuel P. Orth. The 
Breakdown of Civilization, W. Morgan Shus- 
ter. In the War-Cloud, H. Fielding-Hall. South 
of Panama, Edward A. Ross. Making of a 
Russian Terrorist, Marie Sulkoff. 


The Record of Christian Work, November. 10 
cents. 
Pastor Fetter and the Evangelicals of Russia. 
“A House by the Side of the Road,’ (The M. 
KE. Mission at Nanah Kroo, Liberia), Mrs. B. 
Williams, 


Missionary Review of the World, November. 25 
cents. 
The story of “Babahatchie,” (A Railroad Y. M. 
C, A.), James D, Burton. American’s Last 
Frontier, C. A. Moody. Practical Effects of the 
War on Missions. 


VACANT 


Following is a list of vacant pulpits which 
have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that 
the entire list is accurate: 


ADVENT, 


Attleboro, Mass. 
Bristol, Conn, 


BAPTIST. 


Emmanuel, Alexandria, La. 
First, Boone, Iowa. 

Berean, Brunswick, Maine. 
Columbia, S. C. 

First, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Hast Chatham, N, Y. 

First, Elgin, Ill. 

Central, Greene, N. Y. 
Nicholville, N. Y. 

First, Oelwein, Iowa. 

First, Oil City, Pa. 

Owls Head, Maine. 

Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 
Putney, Vt. 

Pullen Memorial, Raleigh, N. C. 
Rowley, Mass, 

First, Rumford, Maine. 

First, Rutland, Vt. 

First, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Patee Park, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Sharon, Pa. 

First, South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
Elliott Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
West, Vineland, N, J. 
Tabernacle, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
First, Wichita, Kansas. 
Winsted, Conn. 


CHRISTIAN, 
Pottersville, Mass. 


“CHURCH OF GOD. 


First, Altoona, Ga. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
Nagle St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Hast Side, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Porter, Brockton, Mass. 
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The Atlantic Monthly, November. 35 cents. 

The Mailed Fist and Its Prophets, H. L. 
The Reading of Books Nowadays, 
The European Tragedy, 
Academic Freedom, How- 


Mencken. 
George P. Brett. 
Guglielmo Ferrero, 
ard Crosby Warren. 

Scribner’s Magazine, November. 25 cents. 
Thoughts on This War, John Galsworthy. 
Down an Unknown River, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Review of Reviews, November. 25 cents. 

The European Food Situation, T. N. Carver. 
Germany’s Food Supply, Bernhard Dernburg. 
America’s Mineral Reserves, Guy Elliott 
Mitchel, 

The Independent, November 2. 10 cents. 
Why Does Germany Hate England? 
Brooks. 

The Outlook, October 28. 10 cents. 

A Remarkable Triple Alliance—How a Jew 
is Helping the Negro Through the Y. M. C, A., 
Booker T. Washington. 


PULPITS 


Second, Chester, Mass. 
Clarion, Iowa. 

Deadwood, S. D. 

German, Hallam, Nebr. 

First, Malden, Mass. 

Upper, Montclair, N. J. 
Crescent, Winnipeg, Man., Can, 


DISCIPLE, 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Central, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
East Columbus, Ind. 
, Flint, Mich, 
Glendale, Ky. 
Moreland, Ky. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Spencer, Iowa, 


FREE BAPTIST. 


Lakeport, N. H. 
Richmond, Maine. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
Chartiers, Pa. 
Central, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Hobart, N. Y. 
Westminster, Hornell, N. Y. 
Hutto, Texas. 
Mandan, N. D. 
First, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 
Lakeview, Paterson. N. J. 
Plymouth, Mich. 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
First, Warwood, W. Va. 


REFORMED. 
Boonsboro, Pa. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 
Freeburg, Pa, 
Orwigsburg, Pa. 


UNITARIAN, 
Rochester N. H. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
Second, New Castle, Pa. 
Port Henry, Ne Yi. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


UNIVERSALIST, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


SMNMUITMAENGAU ETAT aT ct toa 


The Mid-Week Service. 

“Why do you really believe in God?” a clergy- 
man recently said to a brilliant young student at 
Oxford University. Quickly the answer was 
given: “Because of the power of prayer. I do 
not mean that God has ever given me anything, 
though he often has. What I mean is the sense 
of peace and power that comes to me when I 
pray.” 

I. THE OBLIGATIONS OF TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
Psalm 122, 
Expository notes, 

Though the author is unknown, the details of 
the psalm seem to fit best the times of Nehe- 
miah. The city is surrounded by walls and the 
Temple is standing. Yet the psalmist looks back 
to days of greater glory when all the tribes of 
Israel journeyed to the three great religious 
feasts in Jerusalem, and when the beloved royal 
house of David sat upon the throne. 

It is a “pilgrim song.” The writer tells of his 
joy in his distant country home when the time 
came for the journey to Jerusalem. Perhaps it 
was his first visit, as the custom had been inter- 
rupted by the Exile in Babylon. On entering the 
gates of Jerusalem, the pilgrim band stops to 
look around. They see that not only have the 
walls been restored, but other traces of the de- 
struction wrought by the invading army have 
been removed—houses have been repaired and 
rebuilt, gaps filled up, and the city is restored 
and compact, 

He thinks how for many centuries the men of 
Israel have been coming up to the holy city to 
worship according to the ancient law. He recalls 
the crowds when all the tribes sent their quota 
of men, in contrast with the small numbers of 
the present, from the feeble remnants of one or 
two tribes only. He also recalls the days when 
Jerusalem was the political capital of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, instead of being a province 
subject to Babylon or Persia. But he is neither 
despairing nor discouraged by the contrast. He 
sees a higher good for Jerusalem than her an- 
cient glory. Undaunted, he prays for the peace 
and prosperity of the beloved city. (Compare 
Jesus’ cry over the doomed city in Luke 19:42.) 
He sees that the highest good will come to those 
who sink self in reverence and service. There is 
an untranslatable play upon words here. The 
same consonants are found in the Hebrew words 
for peace, prosperity, and Jerusalem. The 
psalmist prays for Jerusalem, that “her nomen 
may be an omen,” that she may enjoy the peace 
that her name suggests. 

The Hebrew word translated palaces may be 
applied to any conspicuous building, to tower 
and temple, as well as palaces. 

Now he turns from “thrones’ ’to the Temple. 
Perhaps he saw dimly what we see more clearly, 
that the supremacy of Jerusalem was to be, not 
political but spiritual. The city of David is no 
longer a civil capital of a kingdom, but she is the 
religious capital of the world, a Holy City to the 
human race. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 

Have special prayers for our community—for 
our state—for our nation. 

Topics for Discussion.—What our duty to our 
community demands from us now. What social 
service should our local church render to the 
community? The Christian the best citizen. Duty 
to God supreme over duty to the state. What 
makes for real peace and prosperity? 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

The singer rises high above all considerations 
of self, His desires are winged by two great 
motives—his self-oblivious wish for the good of 
those who are knit to him by common faith and 
worship, and his loving reverence for the sacred 
house of Jehovah. That house hallowed every 
stone in the city. To wish for the prosperity of 
Jerusalem, forgetting that the Temple was in it, 
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would have been very questionable patriotism.— 
Maclaren, 
* 2 * 

The last four verses of this psalm breathe a 
spirit of the noblest, most unselfish patriotism. 
Not for his own sake, but for the sake of his 
brethren, and for the sake of his God, of God’s 
temple and service, he wishes peace to Jerusalem, 
and calls upon others to wish her peace. With 
love to Israel and love to Jehovah there is nat- 
urally united a warm affection for Jerusalem.— 


Perowne, 
* * * 


The psalmist is a man of God as well as a man 
of Israel. The Temple is even dearer to him 
than the city. He is moved by religious as well 
as patriotic emotion. The fate of Israel is bound 
up with that of the palace of the Great King. 

In all this variety of form—in adjuration and 
prayer, in salutation and vow— it is the fervor of 
the devout patriot that speaks. He holds the 
sanctuary to be the center and stay of the na- 
tion.—Cox. 

* * * 

A concern for the peace and happiness of our 
country is not only a political, but a religious 
virtue; a care that becomes us both as men and 
as Christians; which stands not on the narrow 
bottom of self-interest, but partakes of the love 
of God and love of our neighbor.—Bishop Sher- 


lock, 
* * z 


This European horror is Babylon and the 
golden cup over again. Jer. 51:7. The nations 
of Europe have drunk of the cup and are mad. 
As in those far-off days, so again, the human 
equation has failed. Our equation did not leave 
much room for God, but God is in the world, and 
he is going somewhere. The only way that we 
ean keep going safely and successfully is to go 
with him. We have had evolution in abundance 
during the last forty years, but there also is 
devolution, and we must not overlook it. We 
have had philosophers, theologians and scholars 
who denied historical reality, and now they have 
appalling reality at their doors. We have been 
reforming more things out of the world than we 
have been reforming into it. We have put whis- 
key out, but we have not put something else in 
its place. We have not put in self-restraint. We 
have not put out temper, and temper made this 
war. The rulers flew into a passion and went to 
killing one another’s subjects. Peace is made up 
of pieces, that is, of peaceful individuals. We 
cannot have peace until we have peaceful people, 
people who will be patient.—F. Gunsaulus, 


II. RICH IN—WHAT? 

Eph. 2:4;°1 Tim. 63177 1 Tim. 67183" Jase 2b, 
Expository notes. 

Eph, 2:4. Rich in merey. The word, rich, is 
defined as having large possessions, being abund- 
antly supplied. When Paul would tell of the 
great love of God for men, he thinks it necessary 
to explain so amazing a fact by saying that God 
is rich in mercy. The greatest of English poets 
tells us what that means for mankind when he 
makes Portia say: 

“and earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice * * * 

We do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to ren- 


der 
The deeds of mercy.” 
1 Tim. 6:17. Rich in this present world. Chris- 
tianity has no quarrel with material riches, per 
se. The moral element is found in the manner 
of their accumulation, or of their expenditure. 
The Christian is asked to take no vow of pov- 
erty; the last clause of this verse says that God 
gives us “richly all things to enjoy.” The Chris- 
tian need not be a man of narrow mind; all the 
wide interests and innocent pleasures in the 


world may be his; the beauty of nature, the cul- 
ture of the intellectual world, wealth with its 
opportunities, all are his to use and to enjoy. 
“But while Christianity sanctions the enjoyment 
of this glowing and delightful universe, it insists 
upon the supremacy of the spiritual and ethical 
elements.” 


1 Tim. 6:18. Rich in good works. This is the 
apostle’s charge to those “rich in this present 
world,” that they be rich in good works. If this 
be true, then they may safely be “rich in this 
present world.” These two are halves of a com- 
plete whole. The first is necessary to. have the 
second in a high degree; the second is the reason 
that the first is given to any man, for God ex- 
pects him to be a steward of his wealth. Heisa 
failure in his position in the eyes of his Master, 
if he uses his wealth entirely for his own selfish 
use, 


Jas. 2:5. Rich in faith. As those who are “rich 
in this present world” are also to be “rich in good 
works,’”’ so those who are “poor as to the world” 
are to be “rich in faith,” and that is the higher, 
more enduring possession. The rich and the 
poor—in this world—meet together in faith, for 
the Lord is the maker of them all. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for Discussion.—In what are we rich? 
What investment are we making of our riches? 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


The greater part of men are occupied in ob- 
taining what can by no possibility belong to 
them; and involving themselves in the terrible 
responsibility of using what is not theirs. 
“What’s Mine’s Mine,” is the title of a noble book 
of George Macdonald’s. The gist of the book is 
to show that the apparent truism is indeed a fal- 
lacy. The truth is exactly the opposite; what’s 
mine is not mine, it is God’s.—R. F, Horton. 


The life of a man who has truly laid hold of 
Jesus Christ, and so is living by faith, is in deep- 
est reality a life passed in the dwelling of the 
great King. We, toiling and moiling down here, 
Surrounded by squalid circumstances, and an- 
noyed by many cares, and limited by many nar- 
rownesses which are often painful, and fighting 
with many sorrows, and seeming to be homeless 
wanderers in a wilderness, may yet ever more 
“dwell in the house of the Lord.’—Maclaren. 


III. THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
John 1:1-13. 
Expository notes. 1. General background. 

John endeavors to set forth what Jesus was, 
and is, to the world. He exhausts his metaphors 
in the effort. He uses terms and phrases which 
were current in his day, but cannot be passed 
over literally to our time and easily convey 
their full meaning to us. 

Jesus is the Word, the expression of the 
thought of God. He is Life itself. As life cannot 
continue long to exist in darkness, he is also the 
Light. This light is for men, all men—not Jews 
only—or, as is said later, for every man. 

This is a picture of dawn, not of sunset. The 
light came into the darkness, and it was not the 
darkness that overcame, but the light. Note 
the change in the translation in the American 
Revision. In the Kine James Version the fifth 
verse is a lament. The light was not compre- 
hended, not understood, not taken advantage of. 
“The darkness remained unyielding, unpene- 
trated.” 

But instead of this tragic wail of defeat, the 
Revision gives us a shout of conquest, the dark- 
ness apprehended not, overcame not the light. 
See marginal rendering of the Revision. This is 
rather a prophecy of triumph. A little Babe 
matched against the Roman empire—yet it was 
not the mailed hand which conquered at last. 
The church has sometimes fallen upon dark days, 
when it has seemed as if the light would perish 
from the earth. There have been days of perse- 
cution, of the Inquisition; there were the Dark 
Ages; there was the Thirty Years’ War; there 
were the Napoleonic wars a century ago; there 
is now the fury of war all over Europe. Men 
ask, “Is the church powerless?” “Is Christianity 
a failure?” Oh! no! the Babe of Bethlehem is 
still king of the world. The light may be 
dimmed for a time, its onward progress checked, 
but the darkness overcomes not the light. 


Expository notes. 2 Word studies, 


“Sent from God.” The phrase “carries the idea! 
of an envoy with a special commission.” 

“Witness.” From this Greek word comes our 
word, martyr. 

“True light.” Nota false light, no will-o’-the- 
wisp, no misleading beacon, but the rays of the 
rising sun itself. 

“Coming into the world.” The punctuation of 
the Revision connects this phrase, not with 
“every man,” but with the “true light.” Per- 
haps there is a suggestion of slow, progressive 
spreading of the light over the world. 

“His own.” The first phrase is neuter, the sec- 
ond masculine. He came into his chosen land 
and his chosen people received him not. 

“Gave he the right.” Not merely the power, 
but more, the legitimate right. A usurper may 
have the power to take the throne, but only the 
legitimate heir has the right. 

“Become children of God.” Jesus continually 
opposes the claim of the Jews to salvation be- 
cause of their physical descent from Abraham. 
See chap. 8. John the Baptist warned the Jews 
of the futility of their claim. Mat. 3:9. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 
Select four persons a week beforehand to make 


- short talks on these topics: Why light is a favor- 


ite symbol of God; Some instances from history 
of the failure of the Darkness to conquer the 
Light; The growing reign of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem; Marked instances from personal knowl- 
edge where men have become children of God. 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


The practical teaching for us is that Christ is 
the source of both physical or external life, and 
of intellectual and spiritual life. It is admir- 
ably interpreted by Kaulbach’s famous cartoon 
of the Reformation, in which Luther with the 
open Bible in his hand is represented as the 
center of the intellectual and moral awakening 
which characterized that center. Observe, since 
Christ is Life and Light, that any religion which 
dwarfs men, represses their life, belittles them, 
and any which shuts them up in darkness and 
denies them intellectual freedom and progress 
in any direction, is so far anti-Christ. The cause 
of Christ has nothing to fear from any intellec- 
tual life or any light of scientific discovery.— 
Lyman Abbott. : 2 


= 
Think of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, coming 

to earth in the form of a man, as a servant of 
God. Surely there is a strange reversal of all 
that we have regarded as chiefly desirable in life. 
We raise ourselves to obtain a position which 
shall look up to us and admire us. But here is 
one who is really the Son of God and has all the 
honor and glory of God, descending to earth in 
the likeness, and subject to all the limitations, 
of humanity. Nor is even that all. He adopted 
the trade of a carpenter—a humble profession— 
while on this earth, and was obedient unto 
death, and that the death of a malefactor, Can 
we still say that life has lost its wonder? What, 
then, can life and the world in which we live 
mean to us in this new light? Life means the 
development of our capacities, and the world is 
the sphere in which they are developed.—Dict. 
of Texts. 

s ® Se 

Judging from the main portion of the history 

of the world, so far, justice is always in jeop- 
ardy, peace walks among hourly pitfalls, and of 
slavery, misery, meanness, the craft of tyrants, 
and the credulity of the populace in some of their 
protean forms, no voice can at any time say, 
“They are not.” The clouds break a little, and the 
sun shines out—but soon and certain the lower- 
ing darkness falls again, as if to last forever. 
Yet is there an immortal courage and prophecy 
in every sane soul that cannot, must not, under 
any circumstances capitulate.—W. Whitman. 

* s * 


The best English word that I can think of to 
express this comprehensive meaning is the word 
“To master.” The light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness mastered it not. The church may 
have to pass through many a Gethsemane and 
many a Calvary yet before the purging host of 
darkness disappear. But all is well. They know 
not the secret place of our power, they cannot 
touch the Divinity which is the life of our life. 
—John Thomas, 
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IV. PUTTING OFF AND PUTTING ON. 
Col, 3:5-14. 
Expository notes. 


“Put to death.” Make your body as one dead 
toward those passions afterward mentioned. Let 
there be no more response in you to those pas- 
sions than there is in a corpse. 

_“Upon the earth.” Pertaining to this earthly 
life, the physical life. 

“Covetousness—Idolatry.” 
God and Mammon,” 

“Put them all away.” The King James Ver- 
sion has “put off.” The thought is continued un- 
der a changed figure, that of one taking off and 
casting away soiled and ragged garments and 
replacing them with new and beautiful ones. 

“Anger, wrath, malice.” These are the pas- 
sions from which the next three things spring. 
These make a climax. 

“Railing.” Slander, not blasphemy, which our 
speech applies to impious and profane speaking 
of God. These three are sins of speech toward 
one’s fellowmen. 

“Shameful speaking.” Not filthy, lewd speech, 
but abusive language toward another. 

“And have put on.” After the old garments 
are discarded, the new ones are put on. 

“Cannot be Greek and Jew,” etc. In the king- 
dom of heaven, all men are fellow-citizens and 
brethren, and Christ is the Supreme Ruler. Man- 
kind has evidently not reached to this yet. 

“Elect.” Chosen guests. 

“Compassion—forgiving.” One writer says, 
“See how magnificently ‘the wedding garment’ is 
embroidered.” 

“Above all.” Not a phrase for emphasis, but 
to carry out the figure. Over all the other gar- 
ments, clasp the girdle of love which binds all 
in place and makes all complete. 


Plan for Our Meeting. 


Topics for Discussion.— What should we put 
off? What put on? (As a church? as an indi- 
vidual?) 


“Ye cannot serve 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


The Christian life begins in renunciation, but 
does not end there. An unhappy result of this 
negative view of Christian life is poverty of 
character. It is not enough that we are free 
from all vices; we must put new virtues in their 
place, equally living and bold. We are to aspire 
to a Divine moral likeness, to be “perfect, even 
as our Father who is in heaven is perfect.”’ The 
truth for us is “the truth as it is in Jesus,’ and 
all the glorious features of our great ideal are 
definite in Jesus Christ.—Watkinson. 

* * * 


Love binds together into one moral perfection 
all the Christian graces.—Schaff. 
* * a 


The picture in the Apostle’s mind is that of 
one who is putting on his raiment. He sees a 
man throwing around his body the loose and 
flowing garments of antiquity. And then it 
occurs to him that these loose garments. no mat- 
ter how fine and beautiful they may be, can 
never be worn with comfort or with grace unless 
they are clasped together with a girdle. With- 
out that girdle, drawing all together, they ham- 
per and hinder a man at every turn. It is the 
perfect bond of robe and tunic, the final touch 
that makes them so serviceable. And so, says 
Paul, is it with love; it is the girdle of every 
other grace; it is the final touch that beautifies 
the whole, and makes every garment of the 
spirit perfect. Under the figure, then, there lies 
one thought—it is the thought of the perfecting 
of love. , 

Love is the sworn enemy of selfishness, for it 
sets a crown upon the other-self. Love is the 
sworn enemy of pride, for love is ever warm and 
humble. And as for fear, there is no fear in 
love, but perfect love casteth out fear, for fear 
hath torment. It is thus that love is impera- 
tively needed for the perfecting of every human 
tie. Like a girdle vou must clasp it on, if you 
would wear the garment of relationship. It, and 
it only, is the bond of perfectness between one 
life and every other life. Without it, we may 
eat and drink and sleep. But with it, in our 
common life, we live.—G. H. pcrtiser. 

* * 

Carnal impurity and covetousness were the 
two principal vices of the ancient world—and 
of the modern world.—Gross Alexander, 
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One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting 
Talksand Plans 


with 1200 Thoughts and Illustrations 
Introduction by 
REV. F. B. MEYER, B. A., London 


520 PAGES—6x9 INCHES 


_ This is the one prayer meeting book pub- 
lished which brings practical and present help 
for the service which above all other measures 
the spiritual life of the church. Methods, 
plans, suggestive thoughts and striking illus- 
trations for two years of weekly prayer meet- 
ings. Half the book would be worth the price, 
but its helpfulness is beyond the measure of 
money, 


CONTENTS: 


Subjects and Outlines 
for 105 Prayer Meetings; 


Methods and Plans 


for successful Prayer Meetings; 


Thoughts on the Themes 
Illustrations— 
1,200 of them; 


Personal Work Addresses. 


THE SPIRITUAL PULSE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


This book is the tonic. Apply its methods 
and take up its plans, which have been tested 
and have produced results, and you will have 
not only a live prayer meeting, but a live 
church. A lifeless prayer meeting is deadly. 
“Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans” will pre- 
vent dry rot and give new vigor, Try it. 


F, M. Barton, Publisher, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save 50c. by sending cash. 


1. Please send me “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks,” for which I enclose $2.00. 


2. Please send me “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks,” and I will remit $2.50 for it 
within 30 days or return the book within 10 
days. 
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“TEXTS EXPLAINED” 
BY DEAN F. W. FARRAR 


Author. of Most Scholarly and Interesting ‘‘Life of Christ’’ 
(More Than 1400 New Testament Texts Illuminated) 


EAN FARRAR for some years ex- 

amined candidates for the ministry. 
He found the majority of them woefully 
lacking in proper interpretation of some of 
the most vital texts. Most of the candi- 
dates were able to throw light on only four 
or five of the thirty. The interpretation 
of some of these texts will furnish sugges- 
tions for a sermon, and help the pastor to 
remove many perplexities of his flock, and 
in many cases not a few of his own. 


You use at least 104 
texts a year, and two- 
thirds of them are from 
the New ‘Testament. 
If this 370 page book 
throws light on ten of 
these texts you will 
have been fully repaid. 

The editor confident- 
ly recommends this for 
your reference library. 


ONE OF THE 1,400 
EXPOSITIONS. 
John 20:17. “Touch 

me not.” Vulg. “Nali 

me tangere.” It is to 
be regretted that both 

the A. Vcand R.. V. 

have this misleading 

translation. It might 
well be asked why 

Mary Magdalene should 

be told not to touch 

Christ because he had 

not ascended, whereas 

not only was Thomas 
bidden to touch Him 

(verse 27), but the 

Apostles were even bid- 

den to “handle Him 

and see” that His body 
was not a mere appari- 

tion (Luke 24:39), 

The translation here 

ought to be, “Take not 


(lit, “Be not clinging to Me.” So rendered, 
it enables us to grasp the deep-spiritual les- 


DEAN: F. W. FARRAR 
hold of me,” or, even better, “Cling not to me” 


son which our Lord desired to impress on the 
mind of Mary, and which multitudes have 
failed to apprehend. 


Our Lord meant to teach the loving, de- 
spairing woman that: 

1. The abode of His risen body on earth 
would now be but for a brief interspace of 
time. 

2. Yet even for that brief forty days the 
time was pressed for exhibitions of human and 
bodily affection. His temporary physical 
presence on earth was to be superseded by the 
far nearer and more 
absolute spiritual pres- 
ence. His children were 
no more to be “with 
Christ,” but what was 
a far deeper and diviner 
union, “in Christ.” 


Had this been rightly 
apprehended, the forms 
of worship which stim- 
ulate emotions for the 
physical sufferings of 
Christ might not have 
invaded Christianity. 

No crucifix was known 
before the eighth 
century, and movable 
crucifixes not before 
the eleventh century. 
The Stations of the 
cross were not known 
before the fourteenth 
century. 


Explanations of 
“Thou art Peter and 
on this rock will I 
. build my church,” is 
exceedingly interesting 
in the view of recent 
events. “Lead us not 
into temptation” is also 
4 carefully explained. 
If you have seen “Farrar’s Life of Christ,” 


you will appreciate the painstaking, reverent 


scholarship you will find in “Texts Explained.” 


This book has heretofore been sold for $1.50 net. Expositor readers may purchase it for 
$1.00 postpaid, cash with order, or on approval, to be paid for in 30 days, $1.50. 
rere a 


CASH ORDER. 


F. M. Barton, Pub. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me copy “Texts Explained,” by Farrar, 
for which I enclose $1.00. 


APPROVAL ORDER. 
F. M. Barton, Pub. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Send me copy “Texts Explained,” by Farrar, 
on approval. If I do not wish to keep it, will 
return in 10 days; or will keep it and pay $1.50 
in 30 days. 
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THE CHRIST AND THE AGE 
REY. WILLIAM R. TAYLOR, D.D. 


EXT: “And they shall call his name Em- 
manuel, which, being interpreted, is God with 
mis. Matt. 1:23. 


Once again our swift earth has brought us into 
that spot of sunshine amid Time’s settled shad- 
ows, the Christmas-season. There is an unusual 
commotion in our hearts. We are under an ex- 
hilarating spell of mystery and happiness and be- 
nignant feeling. The lovely poetry of the Christ- 
mas story, with its ‘ ‘shepherds keeping watch over 
their flocks by night,” its visions of shining and 
singing angels, its heavenly messages, its Babe in 
the manger, finds us singularly responsive. We 
experience the joy of thinking of others and do- 
ing for others, the joy of sharing a common, 
widely diffused joy. And now we are gathered 
in church to give specific religious expression in 
common worship to the thoughts and feelings, 
the faith, the hopes, the aspirations, the resolu- 
tions that naturally go along with the occasion. 


During the past few weeks, we have been try- 
trying to get into spiritual readiness for the sa- 
cred feast. This morning we shall try to see if 
we cannot add a little to our understanding of 
the meaning of the Incarnation. 


Perhaps no verse strikes nearer the center of 
the great truth than that we have chosen for our 
text this morning. Taken in connection with 
the event, these words notify us that God is with 
us in a very wonderful sense and way. The great 
fact is that he is with us, not simply in the sense 
of being one of us. It is that he has actually en- 
tered our humanity and identified himself with our 
race; that he has permanently united the Divine 
and human natures in his own Person. 


I. Let us dwell for a moment, first, unon God’s 
desire for a human form of existence. 


The expression may seem to some somewhat 
startling and questionable. It is, of course, badly 
anthropomorphic; that is, it describes God in 
human terms. But we have no other terms in 
which to describe him. To refuse to think of 
God in the terms of man is to paralyze all thought 
about him. Jesus set us free to think of God in 
human terms when he taught us to call him 
Father. 

The creation of man, like the creation of the 
universe, was the outward and visible expression 
of a want in the heart of God. To quote Thomas 
Traherne, the seventeenth century English mys- 
tic: “Want in God is treasure to us, for had 
there been no need, he would not have created 
the world; but he wanted angels and men, images, 
companions.” The want was a want that sprang 
from Divine benevolence. He wanted men and 
women that he might lavish upon them his best 
gifts, gifts higher than he could bestow upon 
the lower orders of creatures. He wanted to lift 


men up to himself, to make them partakers of his 
own nature. This could only be accomplished by 
causing men to know him, by revealing himself 
to them; and this process of self-revelation could 
only become complete by God’s manifesting him- 
self in human form. In no other way could man 
ever understand him or realize the unfathomable 
depth of his love. The creation of man in God’s 
image required, for the complete fulfillment of its 
original purpose, the incarnation of God in man’s 
image. As the creation of man was the crown 
and consummation of the creation of the world, 
so the incarnation is the crown and consumma- 
tion of the creation of man. The creation of 
man in the image of God, because God wanted in 
man a being upon whom he could bestow his own 
nature, led straight to the Incarnation. 


_ How true the quaint saying of Traherne, “Want 
in God is treasure to us!” 


This, then, is our first thought, that the birth 
of Jesus Christ was the outward and visible ex- 
pression of God’s desire to be with us in the sense 
of sharing our human existence. ° 


II. How far is God with us? Our life is a very 
mixed and multifarious affair. Is he with us in 
it all?—in the parts we call secular, or only in 
the religious, the spiritual parts? It has always 
been not only plain but emphatic in the preaching 
and teaching of the church that in the Incarnation 
we have a moving expression of God’s sympathy 
with us at four important points, namely, in our 
5 ee in our sorrows, in infancy and in mother- 

ood. 


His name was to be called Jesus because he was 
to save his people from their sins. He is a merci- 
ful and faithful high priest because, having been 
tempted in all points like as we are, he can be 
touched with the féeling of our infirmities. A 
body was prepared him in which he could offer 
unto God a sacrifice for our sins. 

In the flesh he took our infirmities, bore our 
sickness, wept with mourners, was the friend 
of the sad, and the champion of the oppressed. 
If God had not been incarnate he could only have 
expressed his sympathy in words; but in the his- 
toric Christ his sympathy is expressed in very 
deed. 

Born of a woman, and borne a babe, the world’s 
Saviour has forever consecrated motherhood and 
infancy. 

These are the truths upon which emphasis has 
been laid in the church’s preaching upon the in- 
carnation; but outside of these realms lie vast 
tracts of man’s life which are vitally important, 
and concerning which we may well inquire 
whether the Divine sympathy and co- -operation 
extends to them also. We are living in an age 
of steel, and speed, and crowds; of cities vaster 
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than any the world has ever seen, with multitudes 
surging through their streets gathered out of 
every nation under heaven, on work or pleasure 
bent; of factories, blast furnaces, bridges, tun- 
nels, gigantic ships, automobiles, aeroplanes, wire- 
less telegraphy, palaces of art and learning, build- 
ings taller than Babel’s Tower. Is God in all of 
this? Is he with us in it? 


God in Christ is not with us in our greed and 
covetousness, in our oppression and injustice. He 
is not with the privileged classes in their opposi- 
tion to the workers’ efforts to secure for them- 
selves higher standards of living and more hu- 
man conditions of work. He is not with any of 
us in our self-indulgence or luxury or extrava- 
gance, or in the degenerate amusements or frivol- 
ities which rob personality of its dignity. Did I 
say that he is not with us in all these, our sins? 
O, but he is with us, right in the midst of us. 
every sin a cause of suffering to him. 


But in all the bold and determined spirit which 
expresses itself in the daring enterprises, the mar- 
velous achievements, the incessant progress, the 
hard work, the heaped-up wealth, the accumulated 
learning, the high-powered efficiency of the age, 
who that reads aright the story of the crea- 
tion and the Incarnation can doubt for an 
instant that in all this, apart from sinful mo- 
- tive, the God of glory, incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, is with us, co-operating, enlightening, di- 
recting, éncouraging, empowering? 

In whose image were we created? And what 
sort of a being is he? Pre-eminently a Creator. 
What sort of a Creator? Why should we hesitate 
to use the human terms that spring to our lips? 
He is an ingenious, imaginative, daring, in- 
defatigable, progressive, enthusiastic Creator, de- 
lighting in the success of his work. And is not 
man showing himself a creator of the same sort? 


In all this, does he not, as a friend puts it, “take 
after” his Father? Is there any reason for sup- 
posing that, when God entered humanity in the 
person of his Son, he left this great realm of 
man’s activity out? If he had, would his identi- 
fication with man have been complete? Would it. 
not have lacked one of its most essential ele- 
ments? Was not the God-Man a carpenter? 
Work is man’s great teacher and developer. In 
every normal life by far the largest part of all 
waking time, active thought, operative energy 1s 
expended in daily labor. If God in Christ has 
entered any part of human life as a co-operator 
it is not conceivable that he has not entered 
the working part, the whole of it, in all its grades, 
from the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water to the great engineers and architects, pro- 
moters and financiers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 


Our modern civilization has diabolical elements 
in it, as we all know; but, none the less, God is in 
it, too, co-operating with us to make it better. 
It would take all day and all night to point out 
the signs of progress. 


Emmanuel! God with us! Not only in our 
sins to save us, and in our sorrows to comfort 
us, but in the great onward sweep of modern prog- 
ress. O, that we might all recognize him as the 
Divine Leader and Director of it, and that we 
might let him have his own way! How un- 
erringly he would guide it! How surely he would 
purge it of wrong! How happy and successful 
and triumphant he would make it! Long ago it 
was predicted, “And a man shall be as an hid- 
ing-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” O, when will the eyes of the 
world be opened to see in Jesus Christ, “Emman- 
uel, God with us,” that Man! 


THE GREATEST BIRTHDAY PARTY OF ALL 


A Sermon to Children, Young and Old 
REV. WILLIAM R. TAYLOR 


Christmas is Jesus’ birthday, and the celebra- 
tion of Christmas is his birthday party. And 
what a big one it is! If you lived in a grand 
house and had it full of children on your birth- 
day, you would call it a largé party, and it would 
be. But it would be very small beside Jesus’ 
birthday party. But suppose you could invite all 
the children in Rochester, and all the men and 
women, too, and all in the United States and 
Canada, and all in Europe, and lots and lots of 
the yellow people in China and Japan, and lots 
and lots of the brown people in India, and lots 
and lots of the black people in Africa, and lots and 
lots more that we haven’t space to mention— 
what a party that would be! 

Well, that’s Jesus’ birthday party! All over 
the world the children and grown-up people 
come to it. It is certainly the greatest birth- 
day party in the world. Why do so many, many 
people come to Jesus’ birthday party? There 
are so many reasons that it would take too long 
to tell them all, so we will just pick out one. 
What is it? It is because he was so kind. He 
was kind to the poor. Some people shrink away 
from the poor, especially if their clothes are 
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ragged and dirty. When they see them, even 
poor children, they turn their backs and _ per- 
haps hurry away and forget all about them, Bur 
Jesus was sorry for them, spoke kindly to them 
and did what he could to help them. He was 
always kind to the sick, too, and the blind, and 
the deaf, and the lame, and to people in trouble. 
He was very kind to children. He was the chil- 
dren’s Friend—he loved them and they loved 
him. Even when he was being nailed to the cross 
he did not cry out in pain and anger against those 
who were hurting him so, but prayed to his 
Heavenly Father to forgive them, saying, “Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do.” 

There is no doubt about it that Jesus was the 
kindest person that ever lived on this earth. It 
is right that he should have the greatest birthday 
party in the world, and have it every year, don’t 
you think so? 

When you have a birthday, what do your par- 
ents do for you? They give you presents, things 
they know you like and want; and, maybe, they 
give you a party, inviting your little friends. 
And then you play games, and last of all you 
have supper, with good things to eat. And—what 


/ is that that makes all the children’s eyes sparkle 
and makes all the children say, “Oh!” and “Ah!” 
‘and excites them so that they almost forget their 
manners and wriggle around in their chairs? Oh, 
that is the birthday cake, with little lighted 
candles stuck all around it, one for every year 
and an extra one to “grow on.” And your par- 
ents do all this because they want you to be 
especially happy on your birthday. 

The person that has the birthday, then, is the 
person to be made happy, we think. Therefore, 
Jesus is the person to be made happy on his 
birthday, which is Christmas. But how can we 
make him happy? He is not here any more, and, 
if he were, he is so rich and great and our poor 
little gifts would not do him any good. 

But, listen! here’s a great secret. (You can 
tell it, though.) He has told us how we can 
make him happy on his birthday, and other days 
too. Now for the secret. Here it is. “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” That’s 
what he said once. That is, “Whatever you do to 
make other people happy, even the smallest or the 
poorest of them, I will count it as if you had done 
it to me, and I shall be happy, too. When you 


are kind to others, you are kind to Me. And I am 
with you, even though you cannot see Me.” 


So, if you have the right spirit, we shall not 
be thinking too much about being made happy 
ourselves by things other people give us and 
do for us at Christmas, for it is not our birth- 
day, but Jesus’ birthday. And he is the one 


to be made happy by each of us trying t k 
others happy. vee eas 


A little boy I once knew—he must be a man 
now, if he is alive—had had a very happy birth- 
day. His parents had done a great deal for him. 
He had had some of his little friends at a party. 
And now the day was done. The party was over. 
The friends had gone home, and he was tired 
enough, as every little boy and girl is at the 
close of a birthday. He was in his “nitey; ab 
suppose, and before getting into bed, he kneeled 
down to say his prayer. I don’t know all he said. 
Indeed I only know one thing. He ended his 
praper by saying, “And, dear Lord Jesus, I hope 
you have had a happy birthday, too.” 


Let us all plan to make this Christm 

: as a ha 
birthday for Jesus in the only way we canead 
it—by making others happy. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS: TALK TO CHILDREN 
REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of his poems, 
speaks of fairyland where all the children’s play- 
things “come alive.” Just fancy what it would 
be like if all the animals in your Noah’s Ark 
ever were to “come alive!” I do not think that 
it is likely to happen, and I am glad that it is 
not, else many poor children would not be able 
to have any, because they would be unable to 
get food for them! But the toys of today are 
almost alive. Some dolls have phonographs in 
them, and can talk. Even common dolls can say 
“Papa” and “Mamma.” Many toys can walk and 

-run and flv; we have clock-work toys, steam 
toys, and electric toys, and nearly everything 
grown-up folks see and use is reproduced in toy- 
land. There are twenty-six millions of dolls made 
and sold every year. Last year France alone ex- 
ported toys to the value of three million pounds 
and the toy trade on the Continent employs thou-. 
sands of people. 


-What is probably the oldest doll in existence, a 
little. figure rudely carved in wood, is in the 
British Museum. It was found in the sarcophagus 
of an Egyptian princess, 300 B. C. When the 
wrappings, were unfolded from the body the baby 
fingers still clasped the doll. 


Well, now, we are getting very near to Christ- 
mas, and we are all beginning to feel more happy 
and jolly as it draws nearer. I have wondered, 
-as I have looked at the shops almost breaking 
down under the weight of the toys, whether you 
ever think about them—about what they cost, 
who made them, and how they came to make 
them. If you could enter a doll factory and see 
the men and women, boys and girls at work—if 
‘you could see the hundreds of legs and arms, 
hands. and feet, heads and eyes, all about the 
place, and knew that it took more than a month 
before ordinary dolls could be finished—I feel 


you would appreciate them more, and take more 
care of them than many of you do. Thirty men 
are engaged in making one talking doll; and 
if you knew how hard it was to make your doll 
to say “Mamma,” and harder still to Say, “Papa.y 
you would have more respect for your dolls. 

Many a time I have been thankful that there 
were such things as dolls in the world. You 
know, your toys are to keep you out of mischief. 
Children. are full of energy—and noise. They 
cannot sit still, and I am glad they cannot; still 
I am thankful that there are dolls and toys to 
keep the children quietly happy sometimes. The 
noise at the building of the Tower of Babel must 
have been helped by children, so splendidly can 
they make a babel now sometimes. Yet there is 
no sound on earth so sweet as the voices of happy, 
merry children. It is well for you to be occu- 
pied, and so toys are brought in to help you to 
have something pleasant to do. ; 

Perhaps you would like to know how dolls 
came to be so called. We must go a long way 
back to find that out—right back to the Middle 
Ages. It was then the fashion for Christian 
mothers to give their children the name of a 
patron saint. Some saints were very popular, 
and at one time St. Dorothea was more popular 
than all the others. Dorothea, or Dorothy, as we 
English people have it, means a gift from God. 
But Dorothea, or Dorothy, was much too long a 
name for a little toddling baby, and so it came 
to be shortened to Dolly, or Doll, and from 
giving the babies this name it was a very easy step 
to give the same name to the little toy babies 
which the little mothers themselves loved so much. 

There would have been no dolls if God had not 
put kindness into the hearts of fathers and 
mothers. All the love in the world comes from 
God; therefore all.the dolls and toys are really 
his gift. Think, of that always in future, when 
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you are playing with your dolls and toys—“God 
gave me all these beautiful toys”’—and thus learn 
to love God as the kindest of kind fathers. What 
numbers of happy children there are all over the 
world because of the toys that love has provided! 

I have heard of quite serious conversations 
going on between children and dolls. One day 
a little girl of three said to her grandfather: 
“Grandpa, will Jesus take my doll to heaven?” 
“No,” said the old man. Then she said: “Shall 
I have my cot in heaven?” “No,” was the reply 
again. Then said the little questioner: “If there 
are not dolls in heaven, and if there is no bed 
in heaven it will not be much like heaven.” 
Luther taught his little boy that there would be 
the loveliest toys in heaven. I don’t know at all 
myself what there will be in heaven; but I know 
there will be everything that can make us happy, 
and “the boys and girls” will be “playing in the 
streets of the city,” and there will be no more 
quarrelling over the games. 

But let us come back to earth again. I was 
saying, what numbers of happy children there 
are all over the world because of the toys that 
love has provided! Once a year the little girls 
in Japan have a particularly happy time. They 
have on the third day in the third month what 
is known as the feast of dolls. All the dolls in 
every family are brought out, some of them 
hundreds of years old, and the children have a 
grand time for three whole days. 

Do you not wish you could go? Some dolls 
are dressed like the Mikado and his wife, and 
all ranks of society down to the lowest and 


humblest in the land are represented. Food is 
placed before the dolls, and they are sumptuously 
feasted for three days. The meat and drink for 
the dolls is looked after just as though they were 
real persons. The children run riot for three 
days with their dolls and toys; but—oh, how sad 


it is!—after that they are put away for another 


whole year, and are not allowed to see the light. 
I suppose, after that, you girls especially are glad 
that you do not live in Japan. SoamI. Itisa 
great privilege to have been born where every- 
thing is so free, where parents are allowed to let 
their hearts overflow in gifts whenever they will. 

But we are drawing near to Christmas and there 
will be thousands of little children without par- 
ents, or with parents who are too poor to buy 
their children toys, and they do not know how to 
ask Santa Claus to bring them. They think very 
little about Santa Claus—that is about Jesus, and 
some do not think of him at all. But all the 
little children ought to be made glad at Christmas 
time, and they ought to feel there is something 
kind about Christian children. Your parents have 
been given to you by God, and if they love you 
and give you kind gifts, it is to show you how 
you should love others. So remember the poor 
children, and seek out some of your toys, or buy 
others with your own money, and make some 
heart glad this Christmas time, because God has 
made you glad, and given you kind parents, and 
all manner of toys. Then you will hear a little 
voice in your heart singing beautiful music, and 
you will have laid a foundation for the happiest 
Christmas you have ever known. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 
REV. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, D. D. 


oie Le knows. 
2 Tim. 1:12. 

Religion, Religion! What is religion? It is 
a very common word in language. We use it 
daily, and anyone can tell what religion is. But 
when we are asked to define it, the task is not 
so easy. Sometimes our best answer lies in the 
direction of a concrete example. We say of an 
individual: “He is a religious man.” But how 
does that answer the question? We may denom- 
inate a man religious, with an emphasis implying 
his real worth of character and integrity of con- 
duct. Or we may say it with such irony as would 
suggest his being an unworthy pretender. 

Religion is life, and life is never easy to de- 
fine. The moment we attempt to explain what 
life is we fall to describing certain activities and 
manifestations of life. But life itself is a sort of 
elusive mystery. Religion is the citadel in the 
human consciousness. Our consciousness has 
various sides. At first we become conscious of 
physical surroundings. The familiar faces give us 
a consciousness of security, while strange faces 
fill us with embarrassment and fear. Then we 
become conscious of the sensations of pleasure 
and pain both in our physical and mental con- 
stitutions. Consciousness expands as we discover 
our larger relationships to all nature, and we fit 
ourselves for life by learning the art of adjust- 
ing ourselves to the environment about us. 

Religion is a sense of our unity with the highest 
and eternal things. It is a consciousness of one- 
ness with God. As the word implies, it is a 
binting of the sdul to God. 


. and am persuaded.” 


I. “Religion is the soul’s ultimatum.” It is 
the last, interior, deepest and ultimate conviction 
of the spirit—a something that cannot be touched, 
and is safe in the keeping of God and our own 
faith. All those outward things which we some- 
times name religion are but its wardrobe, in 
which it goes abroad in the world. Religion wears 
these garments out just as we lay aside a worn- 
out dress. Religion does not commit itself to one 
style of garment. The same is true with regard 
to all the outward expressions of religion. No 
creed or form will answer for all the centuries. 

This necessity for change should not surprise 
us, All the works of God are assuming new 
forms. The heavens and earth are in process of 
change. There is no monotonous repetition. Je- 
hovah’s eternal word is: “Behold, I make all 
things new.” If then religion.is the genius of 
Divine life in human expression, it is no wonder 
that it is constantly baptized into newness. 

II. Religion is not some faint guess at ab- 
stract and spiritual realities. It is not some ven- 
turesome speculation as to what may lie behind 
the veils of matter and time. It is not some 
hazardous hope concerning destiny of personality 
in the tomorrow after death. Religion is not 
some timid, doubtful, hypothetical, servile spirit 
waiting outside the veil, hoping for some vagrant 
authentications to assure it of eternal verities. 
Religion goes through the veils, resolving things 
in a positive experience with the highest realities, 
by communing with God. Religion is a conviction 
—tonviction of things and relations that are eter- 
nal. It is a persuasion which becomes sovereign 
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in personality, subdues all things in life’s ex- 
perience and lays them under tribute of service. 
Religion is an assurance that overcomes the 
world. | It is the victory of the soul that stands 
unafraid amid the difficulties of the universe. 
Therefore, religion is dogmatic, authoritative, ir- 
revocable and challengingly defiant. This is what 
we mean by “the soul’s ultimatum.” 

III. Religion is born of difficulty and strife. 

It does not fall upon the spirit like the dew of 
heaven, nor does it rise in the soul like a cloud- 
less dawn of a morning in June. The gentle rain 
and the silent night issue from religion; but its 
cradle is rocked in stress and storm. Therefore 
it can stand before the menace of the years and 
the awesome mystery of nature. 
_We come into the affectionate associations of 
life. The heartstrings become woven together 
until no man is complete in himself. Every man 
is rounded out by proxies who become life of his 
life. Suddenly there comes the crashing mystery 
of death, breaking all the strings of the harp of 
joy in the soul, and leaving us stripped and alone. 
Every day we face the bewildering and distress- 
ing obscurities of life—pain and sorrow, sin and 
shame, doubt and death—and yet religion is never 
conquered by these. Its faith challenges all an- 
tagonisms and stands erect amid the gloom. 

ITV. But religion is more than stoicism. It is 
triumphant. It knows the shout of victory: “In 
all these things we are more than conquerors.” 

Religion dwells with Him who said: “I AM 
THAT I AM,” and catching the same note of 
assurance, the man with religion says: “I 
KNOW whom I have believed, and am PER- 
SUADED.” Man does not make his religion; 
he discovers it, and it makes him. 

This conviction in religion is the base line of 
human unity. All men live in a common world, 
and are afflicted by like experiences, and bur- 
dened by the same perplexities. The pressure 
comes upon us in different places. The whole 
man is involved in the conflict, but the storm 
center varies. With some men the battle line is 
drawn in the emotions; with others it is in the 
reason. Some feel the stress in passions, and 
others in mind. To some the mists arise through 
superstition, and to others the negations beat 
down in forms of science. But whatever over- 
comes, that is religion. Many of our fellow men 
we cannot understand, because every man is an 
enigma and so becomes a law unto himself. But 
wherever men arise and discover the spiritual 
strength which enables them to overcome, we 
may greet them as brothers in the faith. To 
overcome is to be one with the Highest, and 
hence, the brother of all who are conquerors 
through faith. : 

V. Religion is the highest self-assertion of the 
soul. Great men have influenced: our religious 
thinking and action through the course of his- 
tory. Their greatness was a self-realization, 
which impressed itself upon the history of the 
world. Some were creed makers. They thought 
their experiences out and sought to give expres- 
sion, saying: “I believe.’ Others cared little 
about articles of faith, but centered activities in 
works of reform. It is well-nigh impossible for 
us to appreciate the heroic services of men sep- 
arated from us by centuries. It is scarcely in the 
power of a vicarious imagination to arouse the 
feelings in our minds which must havé possessed 


Athanasius when he stood against the world. We 
may read the dramatic situation of Luther before 
the diet of Worms, but we cannot know the pas- 
sion that mastered him in that triumphant hour. 
We may find ourselves remote from the thought 
and action of any religious heroes of the past. 
But he is out of tune with the infinite who can- 
not rise in reverence before the memory of such 
men and reverently pray: 


“Oh God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.’ 


It is time to ask whether this conception of re- 
ligion is harmonious with Christian ideals. Does 
not Christianity emphasize meekness, humility and 
kindred virtues? The fruits of the Christian spirit 
are scarcely suited to the camp of war. Chris- 
tianity is not militant, attacking the world with 
sword and torch. Has not Christianity a genius 
for suffering rather than aggression? The two 
greatest symbols of the Christian spirit are seen 
in the Lord girded with a towel and washing his 
disciples’ feet, and the Saviour on his Cross: 
“Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
and who, suffering the pains of death, threatened 
not. Christianity has all the marks of submis- 
sion and meekness. But these are the fruits of 
conquest and victory. All true virtue must have 
its background. The humility of Jesus were a 
fiction, were it not that in the beginning he was 
“with God’—“in the form of God.” The splen- 
did poise of his unbroken peace grew out of a 
consciousness expressed in his words: “I have 
overcome the world.” No one can know the 
dignity of that Martyr who staggers under his 
cross, unless he has heard him say: “I have 
power to lay down my life, and I have power 
to take it again.” No man has entered into the 
meaning of the Cross who has not seen behind 
the battlement of clouds “twelve legions of an- 
gels” only waiting the beckoning hand to rush 
to the defense of their Lord. 

The fruits of the Spirit are not grown in ser- 
vile fear, but in the triumph of faith. Christianity 
does not run away from the world’s travail of 
sin. It is not a hospital for the wretched dere- 
licts of society to be nursed in feebleness. It 
is not an almshouse for moral bankrupts to es- 
cape the responsibilities of life. It has its in- 
firmary where bruised souls may recover for 
warfare. It has its bourse, where sinners may be 
capitalized for a new commencement of life. The 
Bible does not paint a Christian as a poor, rag- 
ged, lame, decrepit leper, sneakingly crawling 
away from the strain of life and slipping through 
the darkness into the refuge of heaven. In the 
last grouping of the followers of our Lord, we 
hear them described: “These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and... . (over- 
came).” The Christian does not avoid the battle. 
He sees and knows sin as sin, pain as pain, and 
death as death. But his religion enables him to 
shout: “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

True religion will not tolerate any idols. An 
idol is something which is allowed to stand as a 
substitute for a real, vital consciousness of God. 
It is not necessarily of wood or stone. A primi- 
tive man, feeling his way into the mystery of 
nature, may set forth his conception in some _ 
image. He attempts to iftarnate his idea. It is 
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idealization. Idolatry is rather an indolent stag- 
nation, short of the attainable, or a return of a 
lower idealization. A religious form may be prac- 
ticed, without genuine faith. Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper may be observed as apologies for 
moral defects. Even the Cross of our Lord, 
if it be offered as a bribe for sinful living, and 
used as an indulgence for sin, is an idol. If our 
Lord were to come in body to our modern tem- 
ples, he might find little in the vestibules to 
scourge out; but his denunciation might be di- 
rected against many things at the altar, the bap- 
tistry and the pulpit. Only the vital is real to 
religion. The rest is idolatry. 


Religion is the soul’s high conviction and ex- 
perience with God. 


VI. We have many portraits of religion in the 
Holy Scriptures. There is a man walking through 
a rocky defile, with unknown dangers threatening 
on every side; yet he sings: “Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and 
the staff they comfort me.” That is religion. An- 
other is cramped in on every side with suffer- 
ing and trial, one whom sorrow has marked for 
its own; yet he confidently exclaims: “Though 
now, for a season, I am in manifold temptation, 


yet will I greatly rejoice, knowing that the trial 
of my faith is more precious than gold that per- 
isheth, and shall be found to the praise and glory 
and honor of Jesus Christ, whom having not seen 
I love.’ That is religion. Yonder is another who 


has the courage to look all change and decay in 


the face, and he sings: “Though the earth do 
change, and though the mountains be moved into 
the heart of the seas; though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof, yet will we not fear. 
God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.’ That is religion. Yet another 
feels the encroachments of disintegration setting 
in and knows that his body staggers on the verge 
of the grave. But triumphantly he writes: 
“Though our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day. . . . Though our 
earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” That is religion. 
In short, it is that inmost conviction which on 
the negative side can say: “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust him;” and coming out on the 
positive side, can confidently affirm: “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day.” 


A DETERMINED MAN 
REV. JOHN W. NICELY, D. D. 


“EXT: “For I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” 1 Cor. 2:2. 

Corinth’s wickedness was proverbial. The very 
name of the city was associated with debauchery. 
Paul knew these facts concerning the city in 
which he was about to begin preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. As he stood there looking over 
the city, meditating on his work, the all-import- 
ant question was, “How shall I begin here? Shall 
I continue along the same lines that I followed in 
Athens, meeting argument with argument, phil- 
osophy with philosophy, rhetoric with rhetoric? It 
was not successful in Athens, will it be success- 
ful in this wicked city?” Paul knew that the Cor- 
inthians were rhetoricians and had a delicate ap- 
preciation of smooth and beautifully constructed 
sentences in their exquisite language. But it was 
a serious question in his mind as to the wisdom 
of his attempting to reach them in that way with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. Paul might have done 
so, but he very wisely decided not to invite hos- 
tile ‘criticism of: his subject by attempting to 
elothe it in rhetorical sentences, which, if suc- 
cessful, would only please the ears and fail to 
reach the hearts of his hearers. So he determined 
to speak in plain and simple sentences, “not with 
enticing words ‘of man’s wisdom but in demon- 
stration of ‘the Spirit and of power; that their 
faith should’ not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God.” Lest he should fail in 
Corinth by being led astray from his one great 
purpose he determined at the very beginning of 
his work there “not to know anything among them 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” This was 
the secret of Paul’s success in Corinth, and it is 
worth our while to stop and consider the chief 
* points of his: wise preparation. 

‘'T. He was determined. 


The difficulties to be overcome, the character 
of the work to be accomplished required a man 
of determination. If he were to convince the 
wicked and worldly Corinthians of the truth of 
God as it is in Christ Jesus he knew full well 
that no half-doubtful, wavering wish-it-were-so 
preaching would do. He “set his face like a flint” 
and would not be turned from his main purpose 
either by difficulties or opposition. The wicked 
might scorn him, the philosophers quibble at his 
doctrine, the rhetoricians criticize his sentences, 
and the shallow-minded sneer at his personal ap- 
pearance, but do what they might, they could not 
turn from his purpose. It required determination 
and decision of character to succeed in Christian 
work in Corinth in the days of Paul. Does it 
require anything less in the city of Chicago to- 
day? Will anything short of a large amount of 
that old characteristic which is so fittingly termed 
“backbone’ yield success anywhere in Christian 
work? It is required in every life work. The 
student in school or college who has not de- 
termined to work to his full ability will find the 
allurements of other things too powerful for him 
to withstand. To be sure a certain idle class will 
laugh at the determined student and call him “a 
grind,” “a dig,” or “a poler,” but he turns not 
from his main purpose. He sees the careless stu- 
dent spending his hours stupidly gazing into noth- 
ingness with a mind blanker than a zero; he hears 
the wicked tell of the fascinations of the cheap 
play houses of the city where one can go with 
his hat brim turned down and his coat collar 


- turned up and no one will recognize him. The 


determined student turns a deaf ear to all such 
cheap talk and continues unwaveringly on his way. 
The business man without determination of char- 
acter ere long becomes a bankrupt, the profession- 
al man a failure, the religious workers a prey to 
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all the “isms” that are wafted on the wings of every 
breeze. For the most insipid of men look at that 
one with no determination. You will always find 
him drifting, and since he can drift but in one 
direction his destiny is assured. Such an one 
never believes anything positively and since “he 
believes nothing positively he does nothing earn- 
estly.” Are there not many of this type in the 
church today? Not determined in anything, there- 
fore failures in everything. Arouse ye Christian 
workers! Prepart for the campaign as Paul pre- 
pared for his difficult work in Corinth by de- 
termination. One may succeed without special 
education, one may succeed without capital, one 
may succeed without influential friends, but no 
One can succeed without determination. It was 
determination that made Webster a great orator, 
Grant_a great general, Bismarck a great states- 
man, Moody a great Christian worker. Determ- 
ination, have you got it? 


II. He was determined on one line of action: 
“To know nothing among the Corinthians save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Here was con- 
centration of energy, quite as essential to effective 
service as determination. To have been determined 
without concentrating on one line of work would 
have meant the weakening of his effort, the dis- 
sipation of power. “This one thing I do,” was 
one of the secrets of the power of the Apostle 
Paul. If a general can only keep the army of his 
enemy divided he has but little difficulty in con- 
quering the divisions. If the great enemy of 
man can only keep the Christian workers divided 
he can set at naught their most earnest efforts. 
Division weakens. Praise God, the opposite tend- 
ency is the tendency of our day. Union is in the 
air. Christian workers and Christian churches 
are coming together. Church division is church 
suicide. Church union is church power. 


Determined? Yes, but be determined upon one 
thing if you would accomplish anything in the 
varied fields of life. There are around you many, 
aye, very many men of lofty ideals and really 
noble purposes who see clearly and plan wisely, 
but who fail because they have not concentrated 
thought and action, they have not determined to 
do one thing. 


General Grant was not a greater military leader 
than many others. He suffered many defeats at 
the hands of the Confederates, but he finally 

succeeded because he was determined upon one 

line of action—“To move upon the enemy at once 
and fight it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.” 


Coleridge was called by Charles Lamb, “An 

archangel a little damaged.” The damaged spot 
in the life-work of Coleridge is quickly appre- 
ciated when one reads his dissertations. They are 
thoughtful, learned, of unquestioned literary 
merit, but totally wanting in concentration of 
thought. 
_ Christian friends, why not learn this most use- 
ful, most practical lesson from Paul’s prepara- 
tion for his work in Corinth;  shiftlessness, 
whether mental or spiritual, is disastrous to Chris- 
tian work. 

Are you determined to do one thing? _ 

Ill. The third point of Paul’s preparation was 
the most important of all. He was determined 
upon one thing but that one thing was the high- 
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est, noblest of life, “to know Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” The loftiness of the ideal which 
Paul set before himself was in itself an inspira- 
tion. To have determined on morality, or ethics 
or rhetoric, or general philosophy would have met 
only two or three requirements essential to suc- 
cessful work in Corinth. It is easy to conceive 
how one can be determined upon one thing, and 
yet his life prove a miserable failure because 
that one thing is not of the highest. One’s pur- 
poses throw a flood of light upon one’s char- 
acter. Mention a man’s aims and you know much 
of the man. The key to Paul’s whole life after 
his conversion is found in this text. “To know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
This was his life purpose. He placed first and 
foremost not money nor reputation, nor popu- 
larity, nor power, nor personal comfort, but Jesus 
Christ and his redeeming love. 

Someone tells of entering a factory where they 
make compasses for mariners. There he saw 
many needles before they were magnetized point- 
ing in any direction whatsoever. But when he 
saw them applied to the magnet and receive its 
peculiar power they ever afterwards pointed true 
to the north pole. There are men and women that 
are unmagnetized needles. Their lives point in 
many directions. They have not come under the 
influence of the great magnet of mankind, Jesus 
Christ. Sometimes their lives point to fashion, 
sometimes to money, sometimes to worldly honor, 
sometimes to political power. But when they 
come under the influence of the great magnet of 
mankind and have been magnetized by his pe- 
culiar power they point ever afterwards in one 
direction—toward truth, honesty, purity, upright- 
ness, behind and above all of which is Jesus 
Christ who “would draw all men unto him.” Let 
your lives point higher than what men count high, 
even to Jesus Christ and his redeeming love. 


The Weekly Uplift. 


Henry Ward Beecher tells of visiting a 
painter. “I saw on his table some high-colored 
stones, and I asked him what they were for. 
He said they were to keep his eye up to tone. 
When he was working in pigments, insensibly 
his sense of color was weakened, and by hav- 
ing a pure color near him he brought it up 
again, just as the musician by his test fork 
brings himself up to the right pitch. Now every 
day men need to have a sense of the invisible 
God. No nature is of such magnitude that it 
does not need often to be tuned, chorded, 
borne up to the idea of a pure and holy life.” 
And that is one of the great uses of the Sab- 
bath. It puts us in touch with holy things. It 
gives us a chance to make comparison with 
the standards. It brings the eye and heart and 
soul up to tone. The effect, if we avail our- 
selves of the possibilities of Sabbath. privilege 
is to start us anew on a higher plane of living. 
It brings the weekly uplift—H. 


English Girl—You American girls have not 
such healthy complexions as we have. I can 
not understand why our noblemen take a fancy 
to your white faces. 

American Girl—It isn’t our white faces that 
attract them, my dear; it’s our greenbacks,— 
Exchange. 
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ee produce. It] _ This shows the beautiful clear type in exact size. 
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oir Hm ers generally, but is only seven-eighths of an inch thick and weighs 

Bible, SS only 19 ounces. Its superb silk sewn, leather lined GENUINE 

Sur-raanOiae =e : MOROCCO {leather binding, and its luminous red under gold edges 
make _it-not_onlyjexquisitely beautiful, but it is protected by its 


PATENT 
UNBREAKABLE 
BACK 


because of which we can and do absolutely guarantee the binding not 
to break or crease, and to outwear any other. 


A Royal Christmas Gift 


for Scholar, Teacher, Pastor, Superintendent, 
or Friend that will not only delight the recipi- 
ent, but will be a lifelong credit to the giver. 


This Genuine Bagster 
Of Supreme Importance Bitic must nse be con 
—  _ founded with the cheap 
imitations, claimed to be printed on “‘thin” paper or “Bible” paper and 
“bound in so-called “leather.” “Thin” paper and “Bible” paper are 
not the expensive INDIA paper on which this genuine Bagster Bible is 
printed. The edition is limited and only when orders are sent in 
promptly can we guarantee delivery before Christmas. Money cheer- 
fully refunded and delivery charges paid both ways if you do not agree 
that this is the most extraordinary Bible value you ever saw. 


NOTE—For 50 cents additional we will furnish our Thumb Index Edition 
and stamp name in pure gold on outside front or back cover. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., 101 Trumbull St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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FROM MANGER TO THRONE 
KEV. M. P. M’CLURE, D. D. 


Text: seing found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself. Wherefore also God highly 
exalted him.” Philippians 2:8, 9. 

The sole attraction found in one room in a 
far corner of the Royal gallery at Dresden is 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. This is pronounced 
the most beautiful picture in the world, the great- 
est ever produced. The figures are life size. The 
mother’s face is one of surpassing loveliness. 
The beauty of the child is suggested when it is 
said by one who has studied the painting, “The 
woman is the child’s mother, yet the child seems 
not her child.” 

In the Church of the Nativity, in Bethlehem, 
“dark winding steps, slippery with the drippings 
of many candles lead down to the Grotto of the 
Nativity,” and there in the marble floor a silver 
star marks the place where it is said Christ was 
born. In the corner a marble manger stands 
where they believe Christ was laid. 

Raphael’s painting is the permanent possession 
of the Dresden gallery and I read that there it 
“will probably hang until the colors fade.” Yes, 
as we think of it, the colors making the glory 
and the beauty of the Sistine Madonna are sure- 
ly fading, and the wonderful picture will one day 
be a memory, or to be seen but in copies. 

With the disappearance of the silver star and 
the marble manger from the Church of Nativity 
in Bethlehem will nothing remain from the birth 
of the Child of Bethlehem but a memory; or but 
cheap imitations of his beauty? 

A bit of canvas, some pigments, and the great 
soul of a man made possible the world’s master- 
piece in painting, and with the canvas and the 
pigments, the painting perishes. 

A manger-cradle in a village stable, watched 
over by a mother’s love, was a prominent ele- 
ment in that scene visited by the shepherds long 
ago. Will this scene lose its significance when 
the spot where the manger stood can be no longer 
identified ? 


Not while we are able to connect the manger 
with a throne, the child with a king. The great 
mystery of the manger gives way to the great 
glory of the throne. As we study it, the elements 
forming the scene where there was a manger- 
cradle are not lost, they simply give way to those 
surrounding the throne of the king. In every 
study of the birth of Christ, with its angelic- 
chorus and its adoring shepherds, Bethlehem and 
the distant scene finally disappear from vision and 
the cold hard facts of the present appears with 
all their menace and their challenge. Little by 
little, however, as the scene fills in anew it is dis- 
covered that while the manger has been removed, 
a throne has been erected; while the angels are 
silent, little children are singing; while Judean 
shepherds are not in evidence, millions of twen- 
tieth century men are there as loyal subjects of 
the King of kings. 

The Apostle Paul tells the story in these 
words: “Have this mind in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus; who, existing in the form of 
God, counted not the being on an equality with 
God, a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the 


likeness of men; and being found in fashion as 
a man he humbled himself, becoming obedient 
even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. 
Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave 
unto him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things on earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is-Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

And Jesus makes the connection clearer in an 
hour dark for his apostles, when he said of him- 
self, “But when the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory, and all the angels with him, then he 
shall sit on the throne in his glory. 

What chiefly impresses one as his thought 
sweeps the centuries and as he marks the in- 
fluence on the world of this one who rose from 
the manger to the throne? Is any advance to 
be noted from the helpless infancy of the manger 
toward the consummation day when every knee 
shall bow and every tongue shall confess that he 
is Lord? 

I. First. It is an impressive fact that by 
means of the almost universal observance of 
Christmas throughout the civilized world, the 
Christ is proclaimed. 


The many ways by which Christ is proclaimed 
through this Christmas anniversary is a chal- 
lenging fact, a fact as gratifying as challenging 
to the man who has seen into the heart of the 
Christ. 


Christmas at this hour calls from every church 
steeple, rings from every belfry, speaks from 
every store-window, office, factory and home. 
Christmas meets you in the face of every friend 
and acquaintance whom you greet on the street. 
And the explanation of Christmas is Christ. 
Christmas suggests the Christ; leads directly up 
to him. Every unselfish act of Christmas day 
proclaims Christ. All the splendid work of the 
organized charities at this season proclaims 
Christ and his regard for the unfortunate. Every 
sudden impulse that leads the many to some 
special act of charity at this time, because it is 
Christmas, again proclaims the Christ. Christmas 
gets its name from him, its spirit from his spirit, 
its suggestion from his life. 

Even so, what of it? Would you claim all 
who observe Christmas as Christians? No. Yet 
their Christmas observance leads directly back in 
is spirit to Christ, and so indirectly preaches 
aim. 


II. Second. It is an impressive fact that the 
world, even if not thoroughly serious in its 
preaching of Christ by its observance of Christ- 
mas, is at least at its best in so doing. 

In the ebb and flow of the tides in man’s 
nature, Christmas marks high tide for the better 
part of that nature. Man appears at his best 
advantage in his Christmas mood. 

Christmas is characterized by giving. In this 
man is exercising himself in a way the very op- 
posite to that which engages him for the greater 
part of the year. Most of the time and energies 
are employed in getting. At Christmas he gives. 


(Continued on page XXIV.) 
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Clippings practical Card and Envelope sys- 


FEF O R Cc H R I S ni b M A S tem devised for preachers by Rev. C. BE. Ebersol. 


File fits in desk. Your notes and clippings in- 
stantly located by our Printed Book-Index to 
Holly Covered New Testament every possible subject. Write for free booklet. 

—— NEWSPAPER CLIPPING CO., LANSING, MICH. 
A limited number of New Testaments 


in Holly Cover, 12c each. 10 for $1. FABER 
Also in Khaki covers, especially for boy scouts. FOLDING ORGAN 


Send 10 cts. for sample suitable for class gifts. The most compact and conveniently 


ipped made. M : 
F. M. BARTON than any other make, including Elee- 
701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, O. 


tric Light. _ Used in the Personal 
Work and Shop meetings of the 
“Billy” Sunday campaigns, also used 
”\ by Homer Rodeheaver, leader of the 
y singing in the Sunday meetings. 

Typewriter Prices Smashed. Write for full particulars and prices. 


Save 40 to 60%. = Buy at wholesale | THIS MODEL $10.00 The Rodeheaver Company 


hed prices. I the | t rebuilt = eae = 
opeieribee bares fads Vawe chiles ol WORTH $15.00 421 Methodist Building, Chicago, Iil. 


500 Machines at $10 to $15 

Underwoods, Remingtons, Royals, Fox, 
L.C. Smiths’ and all standard machines. 
I guarantee to save you money on any 
make. Write me first. Free circular. 
All Machines Guaranteed 3 Years 

When you buy from me you get a 
written guarantee for 3 years. 
**Spot Cash’’ Gaerte, Pres. 


Dearborn Typewriter Exch. (Dept. 359) Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of several hundred 
terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 

uestion of How and What to Pray In 

ublic fully covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest Pkt. 
size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 35c, 
postpaid; stamps taken; Agts Wanted. 
GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, III. 


INDIVIDUAL 
“NOISELESS” 


Communion Trays 


2 Sizes—25 and 36 Glasses 


Interlocking—Dust-Proof 
with a New Short Glass 


Write for Booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 
DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 


Letter Heads, Envelopes, &c. 


Only $1.50 per thousand, delivered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Special in- 
teresting circular to Ministers—Ask 


H. C. Shipley 


Odessa : : Deleware 


WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 
PLEASE MENTION THE EXPOSITOR. 20 E. Randolph St. (Dept. E) Chicago, Il. 


THE "MODERN DUPLICATOR 


CONTAINS NO GLUE OR GELATINE 


e a WONDERFUL INVENTION FOR PRINTING, COPYING OR DUPLICATING 
FROM TEN TO FIFTY EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF ANYTHING WRITTEN OR 
DRAWN WITH PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, such ae Pastoral Letters, Ordere 
of Services, Music, Maps, Pro soranything The Moderna ie simple and can be used by 
ANYONE WITHOUT EXPERIENCE. You simply write or draw one and place it on 
the duplicator, and the writing {e transferred to the uplicator, then by placiag blank sheets 
of paper on the duplicator, large numbese of the same thing are made in a few minutes. 
Tile MODERN IS CLEAN To OPERATE. THE COPI ARE CLEAN AND DRY 
AND DO NOT CURL, no remelting NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT OR COLD, NO 
STENCILS TO CUT. The only practical duplicator on the market. Letter elze, com- 
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For Sale, Exchange 
and Classified Dept. 


Sell or Exchange those articles which you no longer 

require. A few words in this department will reach 

12,000 preachers at a cost of only 3 cents per word. 
Minimum Charge Fifty Cents 


THIS DEP’T. FOR USE OF PASTORS ONLY 


GPECIAL prices on Blackboards, Collection Plates, Indi- 
vidual Communion Trays and Single or Duplex Envelopes. 
American Blackboard Co., Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Nt ou should use Atchison’s ‘‘Write-Right”’ 
Minister s cocuvitel ribbons, because they produce 
beautiful, clear work; 60 cts. each or two for $1. Name machine 
and color wanted. Atchison’s Shock Absorber Cushion under 
typewriters stops the noise, saves your nerves—30 cents 
postpaid. A. E. Atchison, 112E No. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Fifty Ministers Will Receive a much needed 
Clipping File at special introductory prices. Will 
you be one of them? Booklet free. The Clerical 
Index Co., 222 Standish Street, Elgin, Illinois. 


PASTORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dignified em- 
ployment. $75 to $200 monthly assured them. Pastors 
with charges devoting spare time, can add many dollars to 
income. Let us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 
Street, Canton, Ohio. 


Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


considered. Material gathered for writers and 
. Expert literary service; revision, re- 
Endorsed. No task too complex, and 
your requirements are carefully fulfilled. The 
Research Bureau, Room 300, 503 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


EXPECT REVIVAL? sysagcneal Publishing 
o., Chicago. 


GE SMITH TO CHURCH. The Leaflet ‘Getting Up 
Steam,” is ‘‘a stirring appeal to men who stay away from 
church;” “timely and strong, sane and winsome.’’ Copies for 
distribution one cent each in lots of 25 or more, L. L. Bingham, 
Box 207, Estherville, lowa. 


“Perfect satisfaction.’’ Largest list. 
John Clark Hill edits notes. Send for Booklet “E.’”’ Church 
Supply Co., Springfield Ohio. 


For Baptist Ministers——The Baptist Ministers Special 
Bulletin, published monthly, records all pastoral vacancies in 


Old sample copies, ten 
Subscription, two dollars yearly. 
If desired, the one dollar can apply on annual subscription. 
Address Ministers Bulletin Co., Homer, N. Y. 


Thousands of Government Life Jobs Now Open to Men and 
Women Over 18. i 


1 ; Pull unnecessary. 
Write immediately for directions, showing how to i ce 
Franklin Institute, Department N110, Rochester, N. Y. 


Stereopticon Outfit to Highest Bidder. ‘‘Nassau’’—Arc 
Light and Acetylene. Well arranged boxes compose stand. 
Send for details. PASTOR, Box 27, Mount Carmel, Pa. 


FOR SALE Set of Pulpit Commentary, 51 books— 
retail price, $60—my set for only $25. 

Rev. B. H. Ward, Chambers, Nebraska. 
Seventh Day Adventism a False System.—Ten cents per 


copy, postpaid, special rates for quantities. Wm. Sickels, 
Beaumont, Cal. 


A. H. Rittenhouse, Elgin, Ill. 


FINEST STEREOPTICON SLIDES. Especially arranged 
for churches. Special offer on Stereopticons. Write M. G. 
Cole, Granville, N. Y. 


500 Envelopes 614x354 
500 Letterheads (Bond Paper) 
250 Calling Cards 


Send remittance with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


4 page weekly Church calendars—250 copies for $3.00 
Send for sample. 


We create and print Catalogs, Books, Magazines, and 
all commercial work, at very reasonable prices. If you 
can refer any one to us needing this kind of work, we 
will be glad to pay for the favor. 


The Rodgers & Randall Co. 
Caxton Building - - - Cleveland, Ohio 


FORCHRISTMAS 


Holly Covered New Testament 


A limited number of New Testaments 
in Holly Cover, 12c each. 10 for $1. 
Also in Khaki covers, especially for boy scouts. 
Send 10 cts. for sample suitable for class gifts. 


F. M. BARTON 
701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, O. 


——Branch Managers Wanted 


for my world-wide mail-order business; operate from 
your own homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddi- 
ing; big capital and experience not needed: you should 
make $50 weekly. Wouldn't you like to have people 
everywhere sending you money by mail? If so, write me. 
C. A. BUTLER, Megr., 
157 Factories, Toledo, O. 


STEREOPTICONS 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION-MISSIONS-EVANGELISM 


THE CHRISTIAN LANTERN SLIDE AND 
LECTURE BUREAU, 30 W. Lake St., Chicago 


WHY NOT HAVE Your Own Local 9 
Ready Made z 
Church Magazine ¢ 


Illustrated 
Monthly © 
Adaptable to'Any Church 
Write for Samples and, Full Information 


Revell’s Church Magazine Service, 158 Sth Ave.,N. Y. 


lnexrpensive 


We print 200 note-heads or 100 
A Letter Head letter-heads and 100 envelopes all 
for $1.00; 50 visiting cards 10 cents extra, if with same order. 
Seat ges Hie are La and text chi Ny Heyes (ready printed) 
supplies for churches and pastors. ARBOR PRESS Co. 
88 Main St., Bar Harbor, Maine. 4 


{ NOTE THESE EXTRAORDINARY 
MINISTERS! TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


No. 5 Oliver Visible, $28; No. 3 Oliver Visibl 1» $22 
No. 23 Fox Visible, two-color ribbon, miltintere 
favorite, $26; No. 24 Fox, $29; No. 6 Remington, 
$15; No. 2 Smith Premier, $14, Other standard 
makes in proportron. Orders filled at once with 
Al machines, Better order today. Money back if 
not satisfied. References, Northern Trust Co. 
Bank, or ask any Chicago minister for a report. 


A. E, ATCHISON,Chicago 112 E., North LaSalle St., 
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MARRIAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


AT LET-LIVE PRICES 


Upon request, we will send any ordained Minister of the 
Guspel pen ae dozen ‘‘Holt” Marriage Certificate, all 


express paid, and if same are not the finest you have ever 
seen—eatisfactory in every way, price and all—goods may 
be returned within five days at our expense; you can pay in 
60 days, or in 10 days for a liberal discount. 


In ordering kindly say whether books or framing designs. 


THE HOLT CONCERN 


602 SO. MAIN ST. : WARREN, OHIO 
(Removed from Chicago) 


PASTORS, ATTENTION! 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE PASTOR 
uees some kind of a duplicator in 
sending out church notices, circular 
letters, programs, etc. 

THE DUPLIGRAPH 


has been reco ed for over ten years 
as the best all around duplicator ever 
offered for the money. undreds of 


h 


C0 copies. Al} 
i re i) 
{2 TEN MINUTES ~ 


thels uirements. To pastors 
aa: we ose making the most lberal 
proposition ever before made. ust 
tell us that you saw our ad in The 


we will tell you about 
the many advantages a : DI LIGRAPH and our 
SPECIAL OFFER to pastors. 


PRICE $1.00 AND UPWARD 


DUPLIGRAPH COMPANY 
331 OE NSYLVANIA AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


TheSanitary «si Cups 


permit a conveni- 
ent, noiseless, sani- 
tary and impres- 
sive ceremony. 


We piteonposd in- =f 

dividual cups : 

(many = “oats SENT FOR TRIAL 
demand them), : f 

We make the finest quality of beautiful polished trays 

and supply thousands of satisfied congregations . 


Send for FREE Catalogue 


with which we furnish a list of thousands of churches 
using the Sanitary Individual Communion Cups, 


ITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Gad otreet Rochester, N. Y» 


HOTEL CHARLEVOIX 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ideal location, corner Park and Elizabeth 
Streets, 200 rooms, 150 with baths at 
$1.50 per day up. Moderate price a la 
carte cafe. g : : : ep 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 
A refined hotel, most suitable for the 
better class of people. : : E 


GRINNELL REALTY CO. 
PROPRIETORS 
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The Twentieth Century is the Century 
of the Sunday School. It is conceded, 
that next to the teaching service and the 
teacher, the most important factor in 
the solution of the problem is a perfectly 
adapted building. You cannot have a 
100 per cent efficient school in a 40 per 
cent efficient building, and each building 
must be adapted to its own peculiar 
conditions and requirements. 

Since the introduction of the new 
Graded Departmental system in the 
Sunday Schools, we have designed and 
planned scores of Sunday School build- 
ings especially adapted to that system, 
with the most satisfactory results, each 
adapted to its own conditions. Some of 
them for the largest schools of the 
country,—for the several denominations 
and in various states. 


We refer to the following as evidences 
of appreciation. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i August 29, 1913. 

I must write you a word of grateful appreciation for your 
splendid work in connection with the recent completion of 
our Sunday School and Church Plant. 

You have the vision of the Sunday School to be, and this 
with your patience and skill and marvellous attention to 
details, has wrought for us wonderful results in scope of 
plan and practical service. I congratulate you. 

Yours cordially, 
(Signed) Frank L. Brown, 
Supt. Bushwick Ave. M. E. Sunday School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Note—This is the largest Methodist Sunday School in 
the world. Mr. Frank L. Brown is now the American 
Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Association. 


Also the following: 


Headquarters International Sunday School Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 
I presume Geo. W. Kramer & Son, Architects, No. 1 
Madison Avenue, N. Y., have planned more Church and 


Sunday School buildings than any other architects in our 


country. Their recent achievements in producing buildings 
adapted to the modern system of grading the Sunday School 


is a great step forward in Church architecture. 


Marion Lawrance, 
General Secretary, 
International Sunday School Assn. 
Headquarters International Sunday School Assn., 
Chicago, Ill 
It gives me great pleasure to commend Messrs. Geo. W. 
Kramer & Son as designers of Sunday School buildings. 
Mr. Kramer is a practical Sunday School man, has given 
his life to the work and has planned some of the best Sunday 
School buildings in America. Any one desiring such services 
will find Messrs. Kramer & Son efficient, courteous Christian 
gentlemen. 


W. C. Pearce, 
Assistant General Secretary, 
International Sunday School Assn. 


We also plan and design modern 
churches of all kinds and refer to a list 
of thousands, in every state and foreign 
lands, and solicit your consideration. 
Send 2 cents for ‘‘Common Sense in 
Church and Sunday School Building’’. 


GEO. W. KRAMER & SON 
THE CHURCH ARCHITECTS OF 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


N. B.—The sun never sets on our churches. They go 
around the world. 
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(Continued from page XX.) 

But giving is the choice fruit of unselfishness, 
unselfishness which has its opportunity at Christ- 
mas. And it is discovered by the man who in- 
dulges himself in giving that he is enjoying the 
highest form of pleasure. 

“After all,” says the man at his Christmas 
festivities, “this making others happy is the deep- 
est satisfaction, the most real pleasure.” 

Thus, unconsciously, this man is in hearty har- 
mony with our blessed Lord, who said, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The customs of 
Christmas time lead directly to Christ though 
the leadings are not always followed. 

III. Third. It is an impressive fact that as 
man proclaiming Christ through Christmas is at 
his best, he is this in the finest sense in connec- 
tion with the ordinary relationships and amid the 
ordinary surroundings of life. Man does his best 
at Christmas, and is at his best in his home and 
with his family. 

The sweetest experiences at Christmas are en- 
joyed in one’s own home and among one’s own 
loved ones. Here remembrances truly expressive 
of love and sacrifice are exchanged; here the day 
is most enjoyed. Everything done for those out- 
side of the home and for the less fortunate is 
done because of the broader impulses begotten 
of Christ, of life that binds us to all our fellow- 
men. 

The point is clearer when stated thus,—Christ- 
mas is a-poor pretence without home and children 
and loved ones. 

At the manger-cradle we see made clear and 
wonderful just these commonest relationships of 
life, but we see them set in most uncommon 
light and surrounded by most uncommon music. 

What was it at Bethlehem over which angels 
sang, over which the light from heaven shone 
and the star appeared? What but a babe, a 
mother, a family; Bethlehem enshrined infancy, 
motherhood and every family relationship. These 
are just the forces touching every life, from 
prince to pauper, from saint to the most hope- 
less sinner. There are no exceptions to this and 
there are no exclusions in the purposes of the 
incarnation. 

The picture of adoration of the infant in- 
cluded the presence of the wise men from the 
east. Today the group about the king in all his 
beauty includes the presence of many wise men. 
It should include all such—infancy, motherhood, 
the family. 

There is a picture of oriental hospitality that 
has a significant suggestion here. In_ biblical 
times, travelers carried very little by way of pro- 
vision, for they could at night time, with con- 
fidence, fall back on the hospitality of the in- 
habitants of any place where they chanced to 
stop. Hospitality was one of the beautiful vir- 
tues of the orient. The traveler reaching the 
city at nightfall simply took up his position on 
the open space before the gate of the city to 
wait until some one invited him into his house. 
The guest was gladly received and well cared for. 

Certain it is that in the spirit of the laws of 
hospitality of Bethlehem of old, there stands just 
outside the portal of each one’s soul abode—if 
you have never up to this time bade him enter, 
one who waits to come in to sup and to com- 
mune with you. He waits to enter that he may 
beautify every experience of life, every desire 
of the heart, every thought. The wise men made 


place for him in their hearts. 
throne him thus? 

IV. Fourth. All this that we have seen : 
true in connection with man’s proclaiming Christ 


in his observance of Christmas is impressive }|) 
again when the great advancement toward this} 
i 


Twenty centuries ago there was seen by a || | 


universal enthronement of Christ is considered. 


chosen ones a babe in the manger, but the Roman 


world in its arrogance scarcely paused to note the | , 


fact. Today there are many millions who wor- 


ship him, drawing the finest inspiration for great | 
deeds from him, and finding themselves strength- |} 
ened for noble living by him. Men today say, ||| 


truly, as did Paul, “For me to live is Christ.” 
V. Fifth. The final impression to be noted 


as we stand at Bethlehem today is that of the | 


absolute importance of every man, not only look- 
ing into the face of the sweet innocence in the 
manger, and owing its spell, but of his at once 
looking up into the strong face of maturity on 
the throne and owning its sway. 


Go down this Christmas day into the garden | 
of your own soul to pluck flowers sweet and | 
Every such flower,—that sweet satis- || 


beautiful. 
faction you find in earnest for your child, your 


mother, the orphan, the unfortunate—has been | 
Every | 


nurtured in your soul by Christ’s spirit. 
experience of your life that is sweet and beauti- 
ful, blossoms there by the direct influence of him 
who was a child in the manger, and now the 
king on the throne. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE APPLIED. 

“I suppose it was wrong,” said a well-known 
member of the Detroit bar, with a grin, “but I 
couldn’t afford to let the opportunity pass. My 
wife has become a convert to the mind cure fad, 
and for the last month I have heard nothing but 
the power of mind over matter. I said little 
hoping that she would tire of it and drop it. But 
I was doomed to disappointment, for the longer 
she harped on it the worse she became.’ 

“This morning she discovered that a waterpipe 
was leaking, and she went at it with that universal 
woman’s tool, a hairpin, with the result that she 
only made the hole larger and caused a small 
jet of water to be shot into the room. Clapping 
a finger over the hole to stop the flow of water, 
she called loudly for me, and when I appeared 
on the scene I took the situation in at a glance. 

“What is the matter, my dear?’ I asked. 

“‘There is a hole in the pipe,’ she gasped; ‘get 
a plug while I hold the water back.’ 

“There is no leak there if you will only think 
so,’ said I, soothingly. ‘Put your mind on it and 
remove your finger.’ 

““John Henry’—she began, but at that moment 
her finger slipped and a jet of water hit her in 
the eye, and the valuable remarks that she was 
about to make were lost for all time. 

“John, she snapped, ‘can’t you see that the 

wall paper will be ruined if I let gor’ 
. “Well, my dear,’ said I, ignoring her question, 
it is time I was going downstairs, besides I am 
afraid that if I remain here I may interfere with 
the calm, reposeful working of your mind. Con- 
vince yourself, my dear, that there is no leak and 
remove your finger.’ With that I left her. I 
took the precaution, however, to send up a 
plumber, but from what I heard when I left I 
am afraid that her mind was far from being in 
a reposeful mood.’ 
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Will not you en- | 


: €| 
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| 
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FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1915 


@ More money will be raised during above six 
months than any previous year in history —Why? 


The Country’s Philanthropic Organization life has 
been laying low in their financial appeals during 
present Commercial depression: with the break 
to come the first of 1915, with normal business 
conditions, every one will be raising money— 


MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH? 
WRITE 


H. H. PATTERSON 


DIRECTOR 
Quick Money Raising Campaigns for Buildings, Budgets and Debts 


945 EAST 150th STREET 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR PROPOSITION 


Sickness and accident insurance at cost 
for clergymen only. 


OUR AIM 
Businesslike, effective, mutual helpfulness. 


OUR POLICY 
Prompt and fair adjustment of claims. 


OUR RECORD 


Fourteen years’ success, $400,000 paid in 
claims without a lawsuit. 


OUR CREDENTIALS 


The praise of thousands of satisfied claim- 
ants. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


If you are a minister, you may obtain, 
through us, the safest, most satisfactory, 
and lowest cost accident and sickness 
protection known. 


Send a past card for particulars. 
Ministers Casualty Union 


1190 Plymouth Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Marriage Certificates 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
Sent anywhere on approval, and if not satisfactory, re- 
turn after 3 days. If kept 10 days you own them and 
May remit in 30 days. 


Booklet Marriage Certificate No. 30 
Artistically Lithographed in Ten 
Colors 


Contains 17 beautiful floral de- 
; signs, marriage certificates, pages 
j for autographs, duties of hus- 
bands and wives, the home, etc. 


The most exquisite souvenir 
produced, containing in text and 
ee that which is beauti- 

ul. 

Price $3.00 per dozen. Single 
copy 40 cents. Your picture 
printed in them if you desire. 


Sent on approval anywhere to 
Readers of The Expositor. 


An ornamental scroll with 
background of drooping bridal 
roses and white lilacs; back- 
ground of pinkish gray, blend- 
ing into ten delicate shades, all 
in perfect harmony. On top, 
the wedding bells are surround- 
ed with _ lilies-of-the-valley, 
violets, maidenhair fern, etc. 
Underneath, a scene of Ruth [ 
and Boaz. . 

It is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. 

Price $2.50 per dozen. Single 
copies 25 cents each. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
REV.I. M. BEAVER, Publisher, READING, PA. 


HYMNS UP TO DATE. 

An old gentleman of eighty-two, whose oc- 
casional cynical speeches are always tinged with 
good humor, was asked his opinion of modern 
church music. ‘ 

“It’s all very fine,” he said drvly, “and I like 
to hear it; but there is one thing I’ve noticed. 
It may be just chance, but I’ve noticed it a good 
many times. When I was a boy the people went 
to two services a day, and sometimes three, and 
they sat on hard seats with straight backs, and 
sang with all their hearts: 

““My God, the spring of all my joys.’ 

“Now the congregation lean comfortably back 
in softly-cushioned pews and listen to the choir 
singing: - 

“Art thou weary, art thou languid?’ 

I may be mistaken, but it comes home to me 
every now and then that hymnology is changing 
to suit the times.”—Fx. 


“My papa belongs to a church,” boasts Billie. 

“Mine does, too,’ answers Bobby. 

“He don’t either. My dad says your dad don’t 
never come an’ even if he does he don’t put 
nothin’ in the collection box.’ 

“Ts that so? Well, your dad ain’t nothin’ but 
a common member. My dad is an honorary 
member. Honorary members gets to belong to 
everything, but they don’t hafter pay fer nothin’!” 


UNUSUAL 


AN OMITTED THANKSGIVING. 

The following example of a quaint, philosophic 
Scotch character is related in The Scottish Amer- 
ican. “The season had been an exceptionally bad 
one for farming, but in a country church not far 
from Arbroath the officials resolved, according 
to custom, to hold the annual harvest Thanksgiv- 
ing service. It was noticed that on that particular 
occasion Mr. Johnstone, a regular attendant and 
pillar of the church (whose crops had miserably 
failed) was not in attendance. The minister in the 
course of the following week met Mr. Johnstone, 
and inquired of him the reason of his absence from 
church on such an important occasion. ‘Weel, 
sir, replied Mr. Johnstone, ‘I dinna care aboot 
approachin’ my Maker in a speerit o’ sarcasm.’”’ 


OPTIMISTIC PESSIMISM. 


Man’s life is full of crosses and temptations, 
says an exchange. That is true for a _ fact. 
He comes into this world without his consent, 
and goes out of it against his will, and his trip 
between the two extremities is exceedingly rough. 
The rule of contraries is one of the important 
features of the trip. When he is little, the girls 
kiss him. If he raises a large family he is called 
a poor man, but if he raises a small check he is 
a thief and a fraud. If he is poor he is a bad 
manager, and if he is rich he is dishonest; if he 
is in politics it’s for pie, and if he is out of 
politics you can tell where to place him, and he 
is no good to his country; if he does an act of 
charity it’s for policy, if he won’t give to charity 
he’s stingy and lives only for himself; if he dies 
young there was a great fortune ahead for him, 
if he lives to a ripe old age he has missed his 
calling. Verily, the road is rough, but men like 
to travel it. 


ARBITRATION OR STRIKES. 

A recent official publication in England may 
throw some light on this question. In the last 
ten years there have been many strikes in 
Great Britain for the general purpose of in- 
crease of wages. By this means wages in the 
aggregate have been raised by the sum of 
$13,571,700. In the same time the loss to 
workmen in wages through enforced idleness 
has reached the sum of $8,765,940. This leaves 
in ten years a net loss, through strikes, of 
$73,494,240. This does not count the element 
of strike pay, nor the losses of capital, which 
might again reduce the ability to employ. 

Meanwhile, by methods of friendly concilia- 
tion and agreement, without strikes or strife, 
the aggregate of wages has been increased in 
ten years by the sum of $75,000,000. In other 
words, friendly agreement has been eight to 
nine times as successful a weapon as the strike, 
and the strike has cost eight to nine times as 
much as it has achieved. 

The report further shows that about fifty 
per cent of the strikes in this period were 
won by the employers, twenty-five per cent by 
the laborers, and twenty-five per cent were 
compromised.—David Starr Jordan. 


USING OTHERS’ BRAINS. 


President Wilson said recently: 

“T was amused the other day at a remark that 
Senator Newlands made. I had read him the 
trust message that I was to deliver to Congress 
some ten days before I delivered it, and I never 
stop ‘doctoring’ things of that kind until the day 
I have to deliver them. When he heard it read 
to Congress he said, ‘I think it was better than 
it was when you read it to me.’ 

“T said: ‘Senator, there is one thing which I 
do not think you understand, I not only use all 
the brains I have but all I can borrow, and I have 
borrowed a lot since I read it to you first.’ 

“That, I dare say, is what gives the impression 
of circumspectness. I am listening; I am dili- 
gently trying to collect all the brains that are 
borrowable in order that I may not make more 
blunders than it is inevitable that a man should 
make who has great limitations of knowledge and 
capacity.” 


THE RECKONING. 
Clinton Scollard. 
What do they reck who sit aloof on thrones, 
Or in the chambered chancelleries apart, 
Playing the game of State with subtle art, 
If so be they may win, what wretched 
groans 
Rise from red fields, what unrecorded bones 
Bleach within shallow graves, what bitter 
smart 
Pierces the widowed or the orphaned heart— 
The nakpoded horror for which naught 
atones! 


A word, a pen stroke, and this might not be! 
But vengeance, power, lust, festering jealousy, 
Triumph, and grim carnage stalk abroad. 
Hark! Hear that ominous bugle on the wind! 
And oo might have stayed it, shall they 

n 


No reckoning within the courts of God? 
—New York Sun. 
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